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Deborah IVIoggach on marriage 


Divorce 
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Dounreay: Consigned to the scrapheap 



Decrepit and well past its peak . . . and that’s not just the car that has been damped not far from the Dounreay nuclear plant 


Scots: We’ll go it alone 


SNP delight over 
independence poll 


Ewan MacA s UH and 
Peter I totli e rln g to n 


T he Scottish 

National Party 
leader, Alex Sal- 
mond. trlum- 
phantly claimed 
yesterday that the 
tide was running towards the 
break-up of the OK when he 
launched the party’s Scottish 
parliament election campaign 
against a backdrop of record 
support fbr independence. 

Mr ‘gnirnrmri, at & confer- 
ence rally is Perth last night 
could not disguise his glee at 
a pah showing for the first 
time more man 50 per cent of 


Scots supporting a complete 
hreak with England. An SNP 
strategist said Scottish poli- 
tics had entered a new phase: 
“The independence process is 
underway.” 

If the SNP wins control of 
the Scottish, parliament in 
next May's elections, it has 
pledged to hold & referendum 
during its fixed four-year 
term, asking Scots to choose 
between Independence or 
remaining part of the UK. 

Labolir has been badly 
damaged over the past few 
months by a string of contro- 
versies, including disclosures 
this week about cash being 
squandered by North Lanark- 
shire council but it shrugged 


aside the polL The Scottish 
Office minister, Brian Wil- 
son, said the last time a poll 
showed a surge to indepen- 
dence, in 1992, it bad been fol- 
lowed a few months later by 
the SNP retaining only three 
parliamentary seats., 

But the prospect of Britain 
breaking up in the face of a 
Scottish nationalist o n slaug h t 
was last night accepted as a 
possibility by the Tory leader- 
ship. Sir Malcolm Rifkind, the 
former foreign secretary, told 
the annual Scottish Tory con- 
ference in Glasgow that Inde- 
pendence would send shock 
waves throughout Europe 
and beyond. The question was 
no longer academic. 

Labour set out yesterday to 
upstage the SNP conference 
by announcing the closure of 
Dounreay. But the SNPtried 
to turn this to its advantage, 
claiming victory for its long 
campaign against the plant. 

Mr Sahnond said: “We have 
the potential to win outright 


‘We have the 
potential to 
win outright 
50 per cent of 
the Scottish 
electorate’ 


AlexSalmond, 
SNP leader 


50 per cent at the Scottish 
electorate." He added: “We 
have left Labour spinning 
like a top." 

In yesterday's ICM poll in 
The Scotsman, 52 per cent 
said that in a referendum they 


would vote for independence, 
with 41 per cent against As 
worrying for Labour in the 
long-term Is that 77 per emit 
believe the SNP stands up for 
Scotland compared with only 
43 per cent who think Labour 
does, and 63 per cent of those 
aged 18-34 would vote for 
independence. 

The SNP is to adopt as its 
campaig n theme Caledonia, a 
song about an exile’s nostal- 
gia for his country, written by 
folk singer Dougie MacLean. 
who sang it at the rally. 

At conference today Mr Sal- 
mond will set out policies 
ranging from land reform to 
taking privatised water com- 
panies back into public con- 
trol, and PR for council 
elections. 

He win portray SNP policy 
as a combination of enterprise, 
by creating a good business 
riimate, and a commitment to 
the social issues the party 
riaiww Labour has turned Its 
back on. The SNP, he will say. 


wants a "creative Scotland, an 
enterprising Scotland, a com- 
passionate Scotland, and a 
democratic Scotland.” 

Mr Salmond was coy about 
predicting a date for achiev- 
ing independence, recalling 
an SNP slogan in the 1992 gen- 
eral election that “Scotland 
will be free in ’93". But he 
stuck by an earlier assertion 
it could be within 10 years. 

With the Scottish parlia- 
ment to be elected by PR, all 
parties agree it will be diffi- 
cult to achieve an outright 
majority. Mr Salmond said 
yesterday he would refuse to 
enter into a coalition with the 
Conservatives. Given the 
level of hostility between 
Labour and the SNP. and with 
both on course to emerge as 
the biggest parties, that too is 
an unlikely coalition. The 
only realistic option for the 
SNP is partnership with the 
Liberal Democrats. 
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Fpyed labels Diana’s mother an ‘English snob’ 


Jon Henley In Pori* 


E IGHT long hours into a 
mafts hearing yesterday 
of witnesses at the 
scoie where Diana, Princess 
of Wales, died, one man had 
finally had enough. The mar- 
bled bsRg and sedate cham- 
bers of the Paris’s Palais de 
Justice can rarely have heard 
anything like it 
Tho photographers who pur- 
sued Diana and Mohamed A1 
FSyed's son. Dodl to their 
deaths In a Paris traffic tunnel 
were, Mr Ehyed stormed dur- 
ing .a hreak . in the proceed 
lags, “vultures” and “bas- 
tards". As for Diana's mother. 


Frances Shand Kydd, she was 
“an English snob" who "lived 

on another planet”. 

Called by the investigating 
magistrate, Herve Stephan, in 
a final attempt to clarify what 
happened immediately before 
and after the fetal accident 
last August 31 in the Pont de 
l'Alina underpass, the closed- 
door bearing brought 
together some 35 people 
dosely involved in the case. 

Promising that “If I were 
not in a courtroom I would 
Hang them ah”. Mr Fayed said 
of the photographers: “They 
caused the problem. They 
were like vultures around the 
bodies. The immorality, the 
inhumanity ... One day all 


those bastards who caused 
this will be captured." 

And Mrs' Shand Kydd had 
reftased to talk to him. he 
complained. “People like her 
are on another planet They 
are snobbish. She is a snob. It 
is English snobbishness," 
said the multi-millionaire 
owner of Harrods and the 
Paris Ritz Hotel 

M If she thinks she belongs 
to the royal family and 
doesn't want to speak to ordi- 
nary people like me, that is up 
to her. 1 am just a working- 
class guy." 

Mr Fayed’s spokesman, 
Laurie Mayer, said his em- 
ployer had had a hard week. 
“TTiere has been an orches- 


trated and vicious campaign 
against him," he . said. “I 
think what people are forget- 
ting is that here we have a 
grieving father who Is basi- 
cally trying to find out all he 
can about how his son died." 

Inside the gilded Salle des 
Crimes, the atmosphere was 
somewhat calmer. 

Convened for the occasion 
were nine photographers and 
a picture agency courier — • 
who still face possible 
charges of manslaughter and 
falling to assist people in dan- 
ger — and eight of the 10 eye- 
witnesses at the crash scene, 
including the first doctor and 
first two policemen to arrive. 

As civil plaintiffs In the 


case, Mr Fayed and Mrs 
Shand Kydd were entitled to 
sit in, as were the parents of 
Henri Paul the Ritz Hotel's 
deputy security chief who 
died at the wheel of the Mack 
Mercedes with more than 
three times the legal alc o ho l 
limit in his bloodstream. 

The bearing known as a gen- 
eral confrontation in France 
and not u nu sua l in very cam- 
ptex cases, was aimed at estab- 
llsfalng foe fhotograpberar rote. 

“It’s the 40th time we have 
answered the same ques- 
tions.’’ said one of the photog- 
raphers under investigation, 
Nikolas Arsov. “Ifs annoy- 
ing. but what can you do? 
They have to do their job.” 
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Outburst: Mohamed A1 
Fayed in Paris yesterday 
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PHOTOGRAPH: MURDO MACLEOD 


N O NEW contracts 
for reprocessing 
nuclear fuel and 
no imports of 
waste will be per- 
mitted at the troubled 
Dounreay nuclear plant at 
Caithness In Scotland, and 
the site will be progres- 
sively closed down and 
cleaned up — a job that 
could take 100 years. 

The decision came yester- 
day after a series of embar- 
rassing revelations about 
past lax practices at the 
plant and the outcome of 
investigations by govern- 
ment Inspectors about 
safety which have led to a 
suspension of all three 
reprocessing lines. 

Another £10 million will 
now have to be spent on up- 
dating the facilities so ex- 
isting fuel can be repro- 
cessed by 2006. None of the 
.1,600 workers on the site 
will lose their jobs, they 
will be redeployed on clean- 
ing np the site. 

Donald Dewar, the Scot- 
tish Secretary, said that 
both economic and safety 
reasons were behind the 
closure since they were 
linked. 

Opposition MPs made 
much of the the Prime Min- 
ister’s robust defence of the 
safety record of the plant 
early this week and his de- 
cision to import highly en- 
riched uranium from Geor- 
gia last month only to find 
the plant shut for safety 
reasons. 

The SNP leader, Alex Sal- 
mond, described the deci- 
sion as “an astonishing 
turn-round” to reach the 
right decision. 

He said that there had 
been a succession of “po- 
tentially dangerous” inci- 
dents at tbe plant. 

He pointed to the resigna- 
tion of the head of security 
over concerns about- polic- 
ing the plutonium at the 
plant, the recent incident in 
which the electricity to the 
plant was cut, and reports 
that bomb quality highly 
enriched uranium might 
have been “lost” at the 
plant. 

“The accumulation of all 
these tremendously worry- 
ing and disturbing inci- 
dents finally persuaded the | 


Government to see sense.” 
he said. 

Lorraine Mann, who has 
led to local campaign 
against the plant. said:"The 
whole of Scotland is breath- 
ing one massive sigh of 

relief.” 

There is a three-kilo- 
metre fishing ban on the 
coast next to the plant be- 
cause of nuclear “hot 
spots” on the beach and 
prosecutions are likely 
over the recent electricity 
cut of 16 hours when “fail- 
safe” back-up systems did 
not work. 

For the UK nuclear indus- 
try the run-down and clo- 
sure of the country's 
second largest plant is a 
serious blow to morale. 
Sellafield, the largest, is 
currently awaiting a new 
discharge licence amid 
claims from independent 
economists and environ- 
mentalists that reprocess- 
ing is not viable in Cumbria 
either. 

Officially, the Depart- 
ment of the Environment 
said that the Dounreay de- 
cision had no connection 
with the current review of 
nuclear waste it was 
undertaking. 

However, the Govern- 
ment is under pressure in 
Europe about nuclear dis- 
charges into the sea having 
undertaken to phase them 
oul last summer at a meet- 
ing of the OSPAR Commis- 
sion. of which the UK is a 
member. 

The commission controls 
discharges of waste into the 
sea by European countries. 
Stopping nuciear dis- 
charges from both Doun- 
reay and Sellafield is tech- 
nically difficult and very 
expensive. 

Next month in Lisbon. 
OSPAR meets again and en- 
vironment ministers from 
15 countries and the Euro- 
pean Commission are ex- 
pected to demand a ban the 
discharges of radioactive 
waste into the sea from 
both sites. 

Pete Roche, Greenpeace’s 
nuclear campaigner, said 
yesterday: “If Mr Dewar is 
geninely concerned that we 
will pass on a safe environ- 
ment to future generations, 
the only way forward is for 
the Government to live up 
to its OSPAR commitments 
and store the remaining 
waste, not reprocesses it." 
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Kohl ‘to slash 
cash for EU’ 
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Martin Walker 

bl Luxemburg 


G ermany, the 

single biggest main- 
stay of the Euro- 
pean Union budget, 
served notice yes- 
terday that it intends to cut its 
net rantiTbutiODS by as much as 
on&thinL 

The warning that Bonn will 
be demanding a rebate — Mrs 
Thatcher style — on its EU 
payments means that a seri- 
ous clash is in the making for 
next week's Cardiff summit, 
supposed to be the high point 
of Britain's term holding the 
EU presidency. 

“Anybody who thinks that 
thic is just a theoretical dis- 
cussion is making a big mis- 
take.” said the German fi- 
nance minis ter, Theo WaigeL 
“This is going to happen." 

With campaigning in full 
□ow for Germany's general in 
election in September. Chan- 
cellor Helmut Kohl’s govern- 
ment is demanding that its 
net payments to the EU bud- 
get be capped In future at 
0.4 per cent of the country's 
GDP, about two-thirds of the 
amount it pays now. For the 
cash-strapped German exche- 
quer — by Ear the biggest net 
contributor to the EU budget 
— this would mean a saving 
of more than £2 billion a year. 

Hitherto, the Cardiff sum- 
mit had looked to be a fairly 
low-key event, with the 15 
members gathering under 
Tony Blair's chairmanship to 
discuss job creation, eco- 
nomic reform and how they 
wanted the EU to look In the 
year 2010. 

But now there is the pros- 
pect of drama and blood on the 
floor, as Germany cracks the 
whip as the dominant eco- 
nomic power and insists other 
countries share more of the 


burden. Speaking after meet- 
ing EU finance ministers in 

Luxembourg, Mr Waigel said 

that Germany has been prom- 
ised by the EU Commission 
president, Jacques Santer, that 
the budget rebate Issue will 
“be dealt with at Cardiff”. 

The Commission is to bring 
up the rebate issue in a paper 
It is preparing for the summit 
on EU economic strategy. 

The Chancellor, Gordon 
Brown, insisted yesterday 

that Britain’s own EU rebate, 
secured by Mrs Thatcher 
after a bitter series of battles 
in the 1980s. is sacrosanct 
But Britain's privileged posi- 
tion — though it is still a net 
payer to the EU budget, even 
with its rebate — is certain to 
come under challenge once 
this Pandora's box of who 
pays what to Europe is 
opened. 

The German demand — 
which is backed by Sweden, 
Austria and Holland, all big 
net payers, too — threatens to 
set off an immediate row with 
the EU budget's biggest bene- 
I ficiaries: Spain. Portugal, 
Greece and Ireland. For them 
a German budget rebate 
, would mean an end to the 
Brussels gravy train. 

Germany pays some 60 per 
I cent of the net contributions 
to the EU budget. 

It gives in excess of 
£7.5 billion more each yean 
than it 'gets back through 
farm subdisies and EU struc- 
tural funds. 

A German cut would have 
wide international ramifica- 
tions. The speed of the ElFs 
planned enlargement into 
eastern Europe will depend 
heavily on the amount of EU 
money available to help the 
Poles, Czechs, Hungarians 
and others prepare for entry. 
Less money from Europe’s 
richer nations could well 
mean slower enlargement. 


An increasing proportion of I 
the EU budget comes fro m a 
direct levy based on each 
country's GDP. called the 
“own resources” mec hanism . 

The system is fair in that it 
relates payments to each 
country’s overall wealth- But 
Germany argues that at a 
rirm> of stricter budget disci- 
pline as part of the drive to 
the single European cur- 
rency, the richer countries 
are effectively being penal- 
ised by being asked to main- 
tain their contributions at ex- 
isting high levels. 

'There is no question of 
reaching a final view on 
this,” Gordon Brown said 
after the Germans delivered 
their warning yesterday at 
the EU finance ministers' reg- 
ular Council meeting. "The 
Council noted that some 
countries called for a change 
in the own resorces mecha- 
nism, and that others opposed 
this,” Mr Brown said. 

“The Commission Is pre- 
paring a report, and we shall 

have to await its 
conclusions.” 

The threatened revolt erf 
Europe's rich countries 
against paying for the poorer 
members, has been brewing 
for some time, as German pol- 
iticians and opinion polls 
have stressed toe country's 
mounting reluctance to con- 
tinue paying the lion's share 
of Europe's costs. 

Traditionally, Germany has 
paid with a good grace, 
reckoning the strategic bene- 
fits of the European process 
more than compensate for the 
costs. 

But facing an uphill re-elec- 
tion battle, and an electorate 
doubtful about the merits erf 
the new single currency and 
of opening Germany’s labour 
market to 35 million Poles. 
Chancellor Kohl has decided 
to call a halt. 
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Final touch for Rolls: Vickers shareholders voted for VWs offer photograph: paul vicente 

Shareholders’ vote means 
that the war for Rolls is over 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 

R OLLS-ROYCE, a slice of 
British history for more 
than 90 years, yesterday 
passed into German hands 
when shareholders at Vickers 
voted overwhelmingly to ac- 
cept Volkswagen’s £470 mil- 
lion ofler. 

After an often chaotic meet- 
ing attended by some 200 
small shareholders and just a 
handful from the real owners 
— British and American in- 
stitutions — they voted 99 per 
cent in favour of owning the 
world’s most prestigious 
brand-name to VW. 

Once the makers of Hitler's 
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haartod F 34 75 

Jersey C 18 64 

Jaroadem 3 31 66 

JoTwg S 22 72 

Karachi B 36 95 


Kiev R 22 72 

Ktagnon V 32 90 

Lanoca S 29 84 

Urn C 27 70 

Lisbon S 22 72 

London C 18 64 

L Angelas F 20 68 

L'mboraq C 26 79 

Madrid C 20 6S 

Matorcs C. 23 73 

Malaga . C 19 66 

Malta C 27 81 

Mecca F 42 106 

Meftmme S 15 50 

MoFoCfty F 26 82 

Miami F 31 88 

Mten • M 29 84 

Montreal C 16 61 

Moscow C 23 73 

I Mmfch . F 26 78 

Nairobi C 25 77 

I Naples M 33 81 

NewDaH S 38. 100 

N. (Mm C 33 91 

NewYopc F 18 64 

Nice F 27 81 

Oslo F 15 96 

Pans c 24 7& 


Most sees wfl see spells ol sunshine but there wffl 
be a tew showers scattered around. The far north 
wffl have steadier rain, and showers will become 
persistent over Denmark and southern Sweden. 
Highs from 9C inthe north to 18C In the south. 
Low Countries, Germany, Austria, 

Swttzortand: __ 

Some eastern parts at Germany rate stay dry untf! 
evening but elsewhere it w* be showery. Some 
heavy downpours are Ifcefy, with scattered thun- 
derstorms, but It win be very warm and humid, with 
temperatures as high as 30C. 

France: 

Showery rain will spread eastwards across most of 
the country, with heavy downpours and thunder- 
storms. Any blight spells will become Unrated. 
However, across the Brest Peninsula tt wil tun 
drier later, wtth fewer showers. Tetnper a ttjes vary 
widely, from f SC In Bnttany to 29C In Alsace. 


pais c 24 75 

Pram F 18 64 

I Prague F 38 82 

I Reykjavik F 10 50 

' Wtodas S 25 77 

I R.daJra> Dr 22 72 


Singapore C 31 88 

SkfcUM il F IB 59 


StrtMug C 28 62 

Sydney F 18 64 

WAvw g 27 81 


F 18 64 
S 27 81 
S 24 75 
C 21 70 
C 15 63 
S 34 93 


I Vancouver C 17 83 


Southern and south-eastern areas of Spain will see 

sunshine but the north-east and east win have 
heavy showera or thunderst o rms. The north-west, 
along wfth northern Portugal will be doudy but 
southern Portugal and the Algarve wH stay fine. 
Highs from 19C in Gafica to 2SC on the Costas. 
Hafts 

Most of the country wa soy dry with hot sunshine, 
pushing temperatures to 30C or higher, even os 
Ngh es 35C in me hottest spots Inland. However, 
thunderstorms wfll break out over the Alps, and 
perhaps Piedmont and Liguria later. 

G ro e c w L 

Plenty of blue sky and hot sunshine again. 
Temperatures wS efimb to 31 C inland but after- 
noon sea-breezes wfll keep it a flttle cooler around 
the coasts and Inthe islands, at 25 to 28C. 


People's Car, VW is now 
Europe's biggest auto producer 
with, ambitious plans to ex- 
pand its luxury range by tak- 
ing over Italian sports-car 
makers Lamborghini and Bu- 
gatti after absorbing Rolls- 
1 Boyce. Headed by Ferdinand 
I Piech, a scion of the Porsche 
family. VW trumped a £340 
millio n ofler from rival Ger- 
man firm BMW. Rover's 
owners. Mr Piech effectively 
outplayed Bernd Pischets- 
rieder, BMW’s chairman, who 
claims VW has paid too much. 

Yesterday’s vote of 5432,420 
a gains t 109,035 came after Brit- 
ish Rolls enthusiasts, led by 
barrister Michael Shrimpton. 
effectively hijacked toe meet- 
ing for over an hour by claim- 


ing they put tog e ther a 
£500 millicm counter-offer to 
“RoDswagen”. 

The lawyer insis ted he had 
one Zurich-based backer with 
£500 mfiiinn and other Swiss 

backers with $l billion, and 
that airborne couriers were 
tracking them down. 

Later the Vickers chairman. 
Sir Colin Chandler, com- 
mented: “Mr Shrimpton is an 
En g a g in g character, but he 
lacks credibility. ” 

The aim now is to hand over 
Rolls to VW by July 30, with 
Sir firflin Harmin g that BMW 
is contractually obliged to con- 
tinue supplying engines for the 
luxury car. 

Limy car brattle, page 1 1 


Television and radio — Saturday 


BJOam bra Munstere. 6JS New. &30 
Seturday Asrdvsrk &4D Free W3y. 8.06 
Tha Raccoons. 9JS0 Shp to Shore MS 
Bnm tfra Kid. 10JO Tfo Chart. Brown 
and Snoopy Show. 10 M Granga HB. 
ttis Student Bodies. HAS Weather. 
HAS Grratatad News. 

Raraonal News and Sport 0JS8 firm You 
Being Served? 7.06 Sg Break. 7JSB Due 
South. (L30 TheNatkjnra Lottery Big 
Octet. 9.10 CSty Central *&a NMionsI 
Lottery UpdolB. 10.00 S4arl Wknere. 
-IOJ60Nevn.-l1.10 SlntWfeirelUO 
FUL BoAng Point. 1SB The Ben Btcn 
Show. 1SS Top of the Pope. 3L2B 
Weather. 2JO BBC Nava 24. 


| 7-IOhb Open University. 9J)0 Weekend 
24. 10M> Oprai Saartfay. TL40 Mavra 
Raviera. tLBS Countryfva. 1221 The Sky 
at Mght. 12^5 FUfc Tha Havoorau. ■ 
US fc i te n mura l Tenrtv, 5.00 Olctek 
Fkst TeaL 7JK6 A Womrai C9ed SmBh, 
7JS6 Cal Me Madam. 8,« GoompcncJent 
SpedaL 9 jOO Wlndrash. 10.00 FRJI: The 
WBd Biaxh. 12JO Wwrattan M Ortckat 
Ftet Test too BUfc Major Dundee. 2X0 
Weather. 2J6B Ctase. Leaning Zone 

GCSE Slaaize Revnion. 6.00 Ctore 


^ : 

W I 


* ! 


, raimrasat 

7^Xtera World News. 7J2S Worid WaAhar. 
7 JO Mr WyrnL 7A6 BRsa. 8 JOO Noddy. 
MO Tha Raaly Wid Show. 8JB True 
Tlda OJS Blue Peter. OJS The Rwv* 
and the Praerar. KMM O Wha 10JSB Style 
CT efcnge. 10JO Carrt Cook. Wont Cook 
H20 Wodd Weather, ttao East D uk te . 
12J6Q Ankiofc in IMtan. 120 Klroy. 
i ZJWStyteChaaenge.2^0 Cant Conk. 

; Wont Cook. &O0 The Duchess of 
Street XSO World Weather. 3.56 Marthrrar 
I and Aabel. 4.» Get Vow Ovra Bra*. 4J6 
Blue Polar. 108 The WBd House. MO Dr 
Who. 6JJ0 World News. 6^5 World 
Weather. 6JO On* Man and «s Dog. 7J» 
Open Al Hours. 7 JO Porridge. &00 Mbs 
Mrapte. BjOO Sipra and Wondrav IOjOO 
World News. MJB World Waalhar. KUO 
Ruby's Health Quest 1UO Top of the 
Pope. 11-30 Coogan's An. 1200 Shootkig 
Stn-tUO Cool Msnnia. UO Our 
kwcUeSua 

BBC World 

'•EiOefcaf 

7JOOa*a World New*. 7.30 Panorama. 
8J00 World Notts. 8-80 Jereny OrakEon's 
Motawcrta ojoq World News, bjo 
H ard TaA. «UX3 World News. tOJSO 
Correspandont tUOO World HeadGnee. 
HOB Pole to Polo. ttOO Wbdd News. 
1S-30 Jeremy Ctarkson’s Motorwortd. LOO 
World News. 140 This Week. SjOO World 
Headtas. 2J>9 Horizon. 3^>0 World 
News. 3 ao Jeremy Oarkson's MotorworkL 
4-00 World Haadbrae. 4jOS Whan Rovra 
Mel BMW. 6-00 Work! Headfare 6 j06 
Pots to Pete. 0.00 Worid Hows. CL30 
Holday - Fasten You- Seatbelt. 7.00 
Wortl News. 7 JO Thh Week &00 World 
News. 8-30 Ccrrespondart. 9u00 World 
Headkies. 9JJ6 Horizon. 10.00 World 
News. 10-30 Jeremy Ctakson’s 
Motorworid. ItOO World News. 11^0 Hard 
To*. ttJOO World Maws, tzjao Stepson^ 
World, ■loo Worid Headkws. 105 Whan 
Rover Met BMW. 2-00 News. 230 
Jeremy Orataon’v Motorworid. aj» News. 


6 J 0 CycBng. 7JOO Motorepon. mo' 
Motorsport. 8JJO Motoreparl 9.00 
Motonporl 1100 Gofl. QJ» Bctag. 
100 Bowfog; Golden Tow. 200 Closa 


• Astra 

8^0 Deity and Ms fttaeh. &30 
Uttreforca. A4>0 WBd West Cowboys of 
Moo Mesa. 9J90 Supertiuniaji Samurai 
Syber-SquaH IOJOO What e Mere TOM 
Own and Ohio. HjOO Germ Worid 
Ormtara. 1200 Tarzan: The Epic 


Adwntraea. 100 WWF WsBano: live 
Wre 3-00 Kung Fu. SjOO Stw Trek. SA>0 
Star Trek: The Next Generation. 8J» Star 


SknpsorVe World. BjOO Worid Notts. SJ30 
Hart Tafc. 8LOO News. O^JO Thb Week 


92.4 M.6 MHz: 198 kHz (1514) 

?.OOam News WeOng. 7M6 Sports Desk 
7.10 Open Country. 8.00 Today. *200 
Home Truths. 1100 Navrs; Loose Ends. 
12-00 fm) News; The Food Programme. 
VLOO flJM Tost Match SpedaL 12J30 
From On Own Correspondent. lOO (LW) 
New* HeaAras; Shipping Forec a st loo 


News; Money Box. 104 (LW) Test Mata 
Specfel. UO hi the Ch*. USE Worth*. 
2-00 Newa 2« (UV) Teat Match Spedei. 
2-« (FM Any Quamions? 3J» News; Any 
Arnwwa? X30 Casanova. 4-00 News; 

The Soheday Ptsy. 5.00 News: Weekend 
Woman's How. B.OO SataFday PM. 6J0 
TaKne «cturas. BJre d.W) SHpptoo 
Forecast u>4 Shipping Forecast 6JI7 

S I Test Match Special 7.00 News. 7.C 
from London. 8.00 Sahiday Review. 
BM ttn of iha Futuna. 9.00 the Archive 
Hour Pefaw. moo News; The Ctaselc 
Seriat EM BrfasL 11 JOO Naws. tt® The 
Moral Maze. 12JM News; Late Mghl on 4; 
Praadse Lost in Cybarspaca. VLX fFfjn 
A tetfrt With. 100 News. US Startata. 
130 Late story. IAS Shipping Fhreew. 
XM A3 Worid Service. BJO World New. 
6 jM Shipping Fomcaat 6 l 40 Inshore 
Forecast. 6JSO Bek on Sunday. 


BBC World Sarvioa can be racamd in 
En^end on MW 648 kHz (463m end kt 
Western Europe on LW «8 kHz (BlSmi 
7.00am Hewadoy. 7.30 Sdenco in Actian. 
AOO New* ft,® The New Bropei AM 
Mralden Featrre OjOO Noras. 9.® From 
the Wsrades. 030 Quota, Unquote. IOjOO 
News. 10.10 Pouna tar Thought. 10.® 

On Your Bah* ® JO /MyXrashara's 

World of Music. 1L00 News. HOS Wtarid 

Business Bavin*. H« The Works. Has 

Spore ftanKIp. OjOO Nmndaek 
«J0 Crisis In me House of David, loo 
ftewwtask. 130 People and PoBJca-ioO 
News; 848 only) News In German. 2AS 
World Business Rrartera. 2.0 A Jcfly Good 
Show. 2-40 Short Story. 3M Naashour. 
4J0 Ttewa. 4JtB Sptftswortd. BJtO 
Nows. Sd05 Sportaworid. 6.00 News. 

6 .® S portBwarid. 6 J 0 fB48onM Nte 
In Goman. 7 JO Naws. 7.® Weekend. 


Trek Deep Space ffine. 7 JO Xena: Warrior 
Prtncare OjOO Heretas. OJO Bully tha . 
Vampire Stayer. 10 JO Cope. 10 JO Cops. 
11JOO Sarah Park H30 Married- With 
CHUen. 1200 Showbiz Weekly. 12J0 
The Movie Show. lOO VR 5. 2 j 00 Dream 
Or. 2-30 Dream On. 3J0 Long Play. 

Naflwwl Geographic 

• Astra 

8JO HavraB. 9J0 Treasure HvxrL IOjOO 

Nature’e NM ta iia ra a . KUO Nakre's 
Mghtmaraa. Hoo Rredettm i2ja 
BrardBs of the Beech Pdresi 100 Bteck 
tarta BMe. 130 BJta. BUree raid Bone 
Breakers. Xjoo Ctoea 

UK Gold 

• Astra 

OJQ The Sifivons. 1OJ06 You're Only 
Young Twlca 10JB In Loving Memory. 
ItfB Natghboin. 106 Eas&idras. 

3A6 Tim. fluOO Duty Frma 6J» ThaTm 

Showtrudnaea. 7 JG ftawsteris MBerra. 
OjOO French and Saunderv. 9AO The 
Bteck Adder. »J0 One Foot taUw&avo. 
1100 Bottom. 1140 Red Dwan. 1Z20 
The Garnic Strip Preaerts. 120 Paul 
Merton. 186 VldBodrome. 3JS 100 Yeas 
ert Horror. 3 AS Shop ping at NighL 


• AshWEutetara 

7 JO The News. BjOO The MeLeugtdn 
Greqpi 8J0 Eirope JcwioL 9lOO Tech 
2000. 9-30 Camputsr Oronktes. IOjOO 
tatamet Cate 10J0 Tech 2000. 1100 
Sfcper Shop. 12J0 Worid Cup ‘Saizjo 
Sporte Action. 100 European Tour Goft 
Deutsche Bra* Oprar. 2J0 f«- Powra 
Week. 34)0 BMC European Goft Skfe 
Ch afc oo o HU«ght». 4JO The Ticket 
4JO Vfp. sJbo Greet Composen 
6X10 Etnpe a ta Cate. SJO Fkre Star 
Adven&re. 7XM National Qaopranhic 
Traevieian. 9J0 The Bbekheet h fetaorino. 
9 JO Pnflra. 10X10 The Tonight 3n 
wihJsy Loop. 1100 Late Nkniiwth Conan 
O’BrtefL 100 Wafer League Basebel Live. 
4J0 Ftavous of Franca. 6X» Breeutm 
Lifestyles. BJO The TfckeL OjOO Trawf 
XpraasL 8J0 In ep ka tluft 6J0 InspkBflon. 

Pteoov or y 

• tekaMM 

6J0 Setvrdey Stack: Subnwtaa. 8XM 
Weapons of Wrar Scorched Earth. 7jOO 
Code Red. BjOO Super Stnadures. 9J0 
Rageig Rraiet. 10X10 Extreme Machines. 
«4*0 A Cental at Wsrikre. ttJM Arihra 
C Oarke’s Worn ol Skraiga Pows, 

JwttaeFaee. 


lOO rtrepc* 
SXMCtasa. 


jii v* 


Duncan Campbcfl 

CrimwCcHTaMponq”^ 

J UDGES, senior 

*nnerdrne.squadrtB- 

cers and politicians have 

signed a letter to the head 
the United Nations claim i ng 
that the “war" on drugs is 
more harmful than drug 

abuse itself- ... 

The letter coincides witn 
the opening of the UN general 
assembly special session on 
drugs, which starts in New 

York next week. 

The letter to the UN secre- 
tary general. Kofi. Annan, 
which will be sent today, sug- 
gests that the billions of 
prtnn Hc being spent on halting 
the international drug trade 
is being wasted. 

Among the thousands or in- 
ternational signatories are 
the Former Prime Minister of 
the Netherlands. Andreas 
Van Agt, the former presi- 
dents of Bolivia and Colom- 
bia, Lidya Guefler Tejada and 
Belasario Betancourt, writers 
Ariel Dorfmau and Dario Fo, 
philosopher Ivan Qlicb and 
academics and scientists. In 
the United States, three fed- 
eral judges, a number of may- 
ors and the President of Stan- 
ford University have signed. 

The British signatories in- 
clude Judge Anthony Tibber, 
Colin Blakemore, President of 
the British Association for 
toe Advancement of Science. 
Edward Ellison, former head 
of Scotland Yard’s drug 
squad, the Bishop of Mon- 
mouth, Ian Sparks, chief exec- 
utive of toe Children's soci- 
ety. and MPs Paul Flynn, 
Austin Mitchell and Brian 
Iddon. 

The signing of what wfll be 
the largest-ever international 
rail for a reappraisal of drags 
policies has been co-ordinated 


hv the Liodesnith Centre, a 
project of the Open Satiety In- 
stitute sponsored by nttancwr 
George Soros. 

‘•We believe that the global 
war on drags is now cansing 
more ham than drug abuse 
itself/' says the letter. “Every 
decade the UN adopts new in- 
ternational conventions, _ fo- 
cused largely on e riminalt aa- 
tion and punishment ... UN 
agencies estimate the annual 
revenue generated by the ifle- 
gai drag industry at $100 
bffliod or the equivalent of 
roughly 8 per cent of total in- 
ternational trade. This indus- 
try has empowered organised 
criminals, corrupted govern-'' 
ments at all levels, eroded in- 
ternal security, stimulated 
violence and distorted both, 
economic markets and moral 
values." 

Yesterday Judge Tibber said - 
he was “hopeful but not opti- 
mistic” that there would be an - 
open debate on drug policy. 
“But is government seems to ' 
have completely closed minds 
on the subject and just do what 
the Americans tell them to 
do.” He said it bad been dear 
for years that toe “war on 
drugs" was lost. 

Mr Ellison said that he had 
j reached his conclusion mi 
! drugs law in toe 1 970 b w hen 
his work as a detective ser- 
geant had mainly inv olved 
cann abis. He had waited until 
| retiring to air his views, 
i Mr Ellison said that a num- 
ber of senior officers had Con- 
sidered expressing views in 
fevour of decriminal isation 
| but bad been discouraged 
from doing so because of their . 
constitutional position. *1 
think that's right. 1 certainly 
I wouldn’t want to live in a 
| country where toe police tell 
toe government what to do, 
but now that I am retired 1 
can say freely what I think.” 


Television and radio — Sunday 


7M Sports Round-Up. 8X10 Newsriask 
SJO Sconce ta Action. 9XM7 Hens. 

9L01 Westway. BJO From Ow Oran 
Correspondent. IOjOO NoMshour. 1100 
News. 1U)6 Worid Busaioss Review, tt® 
Britan Today- 1V30 Mmtai Lire. 12JO 
Nensdask. CJO Play of tfra Y.Wc A 
Variation. 130 Andy Karston's Worid 
of lAista. 7JOO Norarafcsk. 2JO LeCra 
from Aotaca. 2X8 Britain Today. 3JOO 
Nmredask. SJO On Yore BahztL 3JS 
Spore RouncHJp.4XlD Norreda7. «J0 
Music Remora. SjOO Nona. SjOS Wcrid 
Business Review. 5.15 Spore RouncJ-ltp. 
BJO Firm ChJT Own Corresponded. BJO 
Newsdask 6JO Gfabal Busness. 

Sky M w I toScrswiI 

• Astra 

7 JO Nolly and Monstar k-neud. BJOO The 
Long Walk Home. 1040 SaMrta. 12J46 
Dunston Chocks ta. 2.1B The Long Walk 
Homo. SJO fcanhoo. 6.10 Dunston 
Checks In. 7J6 Sabrina 1OJ0 Kina 
Months. 12J0 From Dusk TV Dawn. 

UO My Fam»y. 3JS ProSta tar lAsrire. 
SJO What Heppenad to Sentega. 

Sky Morafos Screw 2 

• Astra 

7 JO The Nabcn After. 9.00 CetBe Quaan 
ci Montana. 1UO The Ftaddord FSea: 
Fr*nds and Fori Ptay. UO Sea Dbv*. 
SJO Cattle Quran ol Montana. SjOO The 
Nefcon ARaa. 7 JO The Rockford FSot: 
Friends and Foul Play. 9 JO Nick cf Tena. 
1UMJ The Rock t® Leering las Vegas. 
X® Indecent Behaviour IV. *45 Four 
Rooms. 

acy Sports 

• Astra 

7 JO Rugby Union 8JO Sports Centra. 

9 JO Aerobics Oz Style. 9 JO Raong 
News 10JO Rugby League. 1L30 Rugtv 
Urton. 2J00 GctLoJO Rugby Unkxt 
Aietrafia v England. 9J0 cSfckel ItOO 
Boxing. 1.00 Go8. 3JQ Bcnring. 8.00 God 
7 JO Ctosa. 

Euroaport 

• Astra/Euteteat 

BJO Mountain BStag. BJO Motorapan. 
BJO Extreme Sparta. WJO FbotbeB. 

12JO Ualorepart. UO Motoreparl. 2j«6 


BJOran Model M3Se. 6j4B TetebAbes. 

0 JO Breakfast «dh Frost 10J0 The 
Good Bock. Gista. 1048 Firet Light It.® 

I See Heart 1L45 Weather lor Ora Week 
Ahead. 1UO Crichefc Felt Test. 1.00 On 
the Reccrd. 2J0 EastEndere 3JS RUI: 
7he Rb« Breed 4J5 FUJI: The Rkddto * 
Sravta. 6 j 40 A frtice Amor^ Men. 

7M Hews. 7 JO Ruonal News. 7 JS 
Songs of Prase. «.« RotTs Amaang Wortd 
rf AnbreSs. 8JO Heov Warthropp 
b wa e at ae 9 JO Beriortey Sqim. 1020 
Ocse Relations. ILIO News. 1t26 
Everynran. «.« HUfe S5I d the KgM 
145 FILM: Bcundratas ol the Haw. xrts 
Wea3». SJO SC News ZA. 


! TJBran Open Urnrereity.SJS Plays ta 
1 P mta nrmno e. 9 .IS Smnosr Worid Spennh. 
BJO Rwran Sam 9 j 40 The Pnrce ol 
ASartta. 1QJ6 The Adventures cri ShaSey 
Hctcaas. 10 JO Fifly Booked. UO Cricket 
Fret Test 2JO Arouid Wa M minstra. 2JO 
Sunday G randstan d. SJO Whatever 
Hardened ta the LStely Lads7 9XW The 
Money Prograrrvne. BJO Speak ra Me As 
I Am. 10J0 Have I Got News tar You. 

1LOO Yc*i Are. Are You Not, RussaB Hare? 
1150 The Jackie Mason Show. 12 JO 
tatamabenal Crickac First ^ Test 110 FUt 
HeB ra a CBv. 2J0 Weather. 2J8 Close. 
3JO leaning Zcne. OAB C^ren Unksrstfy 

BBC Prime 

• Intelsat 

7.00am World News. 7 JO Worid 
Weather. 7 JO Sodger raid Badger. 7JS 
Jackarciy Gold. B4J0 Mortimer end Arabet 
8.® Get Your Own Bat*. ILAO Out of 
Tune. 9J5 Blue Pater. BJO Bad Boyes. 
9JB Tep oJ the Pt**. 10J6 Style 
ChaBence. 10 JO Cant Cook Won t Cook 
1U0 BalivW&ciqeL 12J6 Yes. Pnn* 
Minster. 12J5 AnmlHcepKaL US 
Kitary. 2J5 Style ChaBenga. 2J0 Can't 
Cook Wont Cook 3.00 B^ykrasangd. 
3JB Noddy 4.10 The ReeSy W3d Show. 
4J6 Blue Peter. SJO Bad Boyco. SJO 
Top of the Paps. 6J0 Wortd News. 6 j 2S 
Worid Weather. SJO AMiquas Roadshow. 

7 JO Hetty WaMhropp tarestotes. BJO 
Beattag Retreat BJO Van Gogh. W JO 
Worid News. lOJS Worid Weather. «UO 
The Humnwtgbod Tree. 1LS0 Songs of 
Praise. 12J3 A Woman Called SrrSh. 1J6 
The Golden Thread. 

BBC Worid 

• Euebal 

7 JOran World News. 7J0 hda Bretaesa 
Report SJO Worid News. 6JO Jeremy 
CSerkson’s Motorworid. OJO Worid News. 
ftJO Hart# Talk, ttuto World News. 10 JO 
Tha Week. 1U0 World HeadBnes. 1105 
When Rover Mel BMW. 12JO World News. 
12J0 Jeremy Ctariaon*» Motorworid. UO 
Wold News. UO Hard TA. 2J0 Worid 
Headfcies. 2JB Pole to Pole. 3J0 Worid 
News. SJO Jeremy Ctarkson's Motorworid. 
«J0 Worid News. 4.10 Datrane London. 
SJO World Heerttm 6J6 Horizon. SJO 
Wrald News. OJO Future Fantastic. 7 JO 
World Headbres. 7XH Whan Flouar Met 
BMW. 8JO Wcrid News. BJO Senpaon’s 
World. BJO World News. 9415 (tatelo 
Pole, iojo Worid News. 10J0 Jeremy 
Ctarkson's Motorworid. ItOO Worid News. 
1130 Hard Tsk «L00 World Nratey 12J0 
Reporters. UO Wcsld Headhss. 1X8 USA 
Direct. UO Thb Weak 2J0 News. 2J0 
Top Gear. 34W News. SJO Asia Today. 
3J0 USA DtecL 4J0 News. 4JO USA 
Direct BJO Newa. SJO Asta Today. 5 l 4P 
USA ObacLCJO News. OJQCcntopondara. 


SZA-9AB MHz; 198 kHz (1514) 

TJpm News Brisling. 7 JB Something 
Understood. 7 JB On You- Ftam. 7 J7 
Weather, aoo News, a 06 Sunday 
Papsra. 8.10 Sunday. 8J6 Racfaj 4 
JppmL SJO New. 9JS Sreday worship. 
•AB Letter from America IOJO News; 

Ashers. 

Tort Match SpedaL 12.® (FM) 
Desert tatand Otoca. uo News; craui 
Ccurrtry UO (LW) News Headtat^ 


Prase God. 2JB Sports Round-Up. 
3JO Newshour. 4.00 News Sunmray. 
4J1 NowsWk BJO Noras. 6J06 Sporta 
Round-Up. 8.® Concert HA OJO Noras. 
•JOS Sunday Spcattraorid. 7 JO Newa. 

7 Jt Heritage. 7 JO Word Up OjOO 
Newsdask 8JO Play ol tha Week OJO 
Anything Goes. IOJO N ora Miow. HOO 
News. HOB Write On. H® Sriteta Today. 
1130 Mustc Review. 12JO Newedrok 
tZJO Health Matters. 12 j 48 Sports 
Rcwnd-Up UO News. US Sctance Vtaw. 
l® Feri&nanc e. 128 Pap Short 130 In 
Prbm of God. 2J0 Newsdeak 2J0 
Westway Access. 245 Britain Toctay. 2» 
Newsdask 3J0 Pick of the World. 4J0 
Nowaday. 4J0 MraldUi Fertm. BjOO 
News. 6JS Wrke On. 6.® Sports Round- 
Up. SJO The Worid Today, SJO The 
World Today. 

Sky Morates S c r onn 1 


7.® The Way WesL B.® The Blue Btal 
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Hoddle urged to make an example of striker 


Play the 
game, 
says Sir 

Bobby 


John Duncan 
Sports Correspondent 


T HE pressure mounted 
on the England manager 
Glenn Hoddle lo make 
an example of Teddy Sher- 
Ingham yesterday as Sir 
Bobby Charlton said that if 
players were not disciplined 
enough to keep out of trouble 
it was "nonsensical” to be- 
lieve England could win the 
World Cup. 

"If our players don’t have 
the common sense to behave 
themselves and act in a 
reasonable manner, it i» abso- 
lutely nonsensical to think we 
have :i chance of winning the 
World Cup." he said. 

Hoddle called Sheringham 
in to explain himself yester- 
day afternoon as the squad 
gathered at an hotel in Bum 
ham Beeches. Buckingham- 
shire, after pictures appeared 
in the Sun of the striker in a 
Portuguese nightclub at 
&-]5am. just a week before the 
start or the World Cup. 

Hoddle plans to see him 
again today before deciding 
what action to take. He can- 
not appear to be lenient with 
Sheringham after excluding 
Paul Gascoigne from the 
squad following similar 
revelations. 

"Glenn Hoddle has spoken 
to Teddy Sheringham now 
that England’s World Cup 
squad is together again.” said 
the Football Association’s di- 
rector of public affairs, David 
Davies. “He is establishing all 
the facts of the situation. 
Glenn and Teddy will speak 
again before any further com- 
ment is made." 

However, the attack from 
Sir Bobby, the most respected 
figure in English football and 
an official FA ambassador for 
the 2006 World Cup bid, could 
seal Sheringham’s fate today. 
“I was really disappointed 
when I heard about Teddy 
and I hope he feels suitably 
embarrassed," said Sir 
Bobby. 

Sir Bobby went on to high- 
light the differences between 
the attitudes of today's play- 
ers and the iron discipline im- 
posed by the 1966 manager. 
Sir Alf Ramsey, during the 
run-op to England’s success. 

The England players will 
remain at Burnham Beeches 
until they head for France for 
their opening clash in Mar- 
seille a week on Monday. 



Can you go clubbing, 
smoke, drink and 
play top football? 
Teddy Sheringham 
reckons he can 


John Duncan on the gradual change 
coining over locker room attitudes 


wmm-r:. 
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Teddy Sheringham: No decision until alter another meeting with Glenn Hoddle today 


PHOTOGRAPH: K1PPA MATTHEWS 


W HEN the former 
England captain 
Bryan Robson was 
a youngster he 
wasn't banned from drinking 
by his club — be was told to 
i do it. He was small for his size 
’ and the club gave him Guin- 
ness to build him up into the 
j country’s best player of the 
1 13805. Nowadays club doctors 
; around the country are tell- 
{ ing players to lock up the 
drinks cabinet and throw 
away the key. 

Teddy Sheringham. and 
those Like him in English foot- 
ball. who think they can 
sweat out the effects of alco- 
hol in training with no harm 
done are seriously mistaken, 
says Griffith Edwards, an ex- 
pert in alcohol and drug ad- 
diction. who has looked at the 
impact of binge drinking on 
athletes. 

“Over-drinking ran cause 
alcoholic myositis, which is a 
muscle wasting disease that 
particularly affects the 
shoulders and thighs," said 
Professor Edwards. 

“.Alcohol is a muscle toxin. 
The question that doctors 
need to answer is whether 
footballers and other athletes 
could be weakening their 
muscles by drinking too 
much. Binge drinking, which 
is more common among foot- 
ballers. is particularly harm- 
ful. it's very harmful to the 
body system and. upsets the 
body’s metabolism.” 

The proximity of the World 
Cup also causes concern. Pro- 
fessor Edwards, who is also 
editor of Addiction, a scien- 
tific journal, claims that foot- 
ballers should not drink for a 
minimum of 10 days before a 
major match. *‘A moderate 
level of drinking, like the odd 
glass of wine, is fine,” he said. 
“Drink can also affect morale 
because too much drink leads 
to depression. My only mes- 
sage to footballers would be 
avoid drunkenness — it does 
not go with an athlete's Job.” 


On the pilch, alcohol can 
have an immediate impact on 
performance. The main one is 
that it is a diuretic, absorbing 
body fluids and causing dehy 
dration. This can be espe- 
cially dangerous given that 
footballers can lose around 
51bs during the course of a 
match anyway. 

A dehydrated footballer is 
weak in the latter stages of a 
game when most goals are 
scored, say experts. 

"Excessive drinking and 
a thleti c performance just do 
not mix.” said leading sports 
medicine expert Hugh Mont- 
gomery, or University Col- 
lege, London. "Too much al- 
cohol slows you down, leads 
to a swelling of muscles, par- 


‘Drink can have an 
effect on morale 
because it leads 
to depression* 


Ocularly in the legs, and this 
is vezy dangerous for football- 
ers. Blood-sugar levels also 
drop and this makes it diffi- 
cult for the body to mobilise 
Its energy stores. 

"In the run-up to a major 
tournament, there is no doubt 
that drinking in excess is bad 
for you. Apart from the odd 
glass of wine, players should 
avoid drink for at least two 
weeks.” 

All of this is well-known to 
the football authorities. ‘Tou 
cannot survive in modern 
football if you don't train 
hard, eat properly, drink sen- 
sibly. and look after your 
body,” says Alan Hodson, the 
Football Association's head of 
sports medicine. 

The contrast with the atti- 
tude and behaviour of profes- 
sionals in other countries is 
stark. Germany’s World Cup 
squad were recently given 72 


hours off and every player 
chose to go for a few days 
with their family, armed with 
a compulsory personal fitness 
plan from the manager to be 
completed under pain of ex- 
pulsion. All complied. 

The problem in England is 
not just one of football. Play- 
ers are normal human be In is 
In a country where drinking 
is a deep-rooted part of the 
culture. The farmer Arsenal 
player. Paul Merson. a recov- 
ering alcoholic who admitted 
drink nearly ruined his life 
and career, says that drinking 
is a part or the tradition here, 
“If you look at Italy or Ger- 
many. it's a different way of 
life,” he said. "When English 
footballers finish playing, the 
most natural thing for them 
to do is go to the pub" 

However, that is starting to 
change- Fitness trainers who 
frown on alcohol are ever 
more common, bringing a 
more continental approach to 
nutrition and alcohol to Eng- 
land. Arnaldo Longaretti at 
Blackburn is a prime exam- 
ple. Foreign players not 
trained in the card schools 
and drinking clubs of Eng- 
land have also shifted the 
dressing room norms here. 

Arsttie Wenger, who has 
just managed Arsenal to the 
Double, has banned the post- 
match pint for his players — 
the players' bar now only 
stocks soft drinks after 
matches at Highbury. 

But the problem, says Dr 
Hodson. may not be as wide- 
spread as the public believes. 
"Along with our doping con- 
trol programme, we conduct 
breath tests for alcohol. In 
500 tests we haven't found one 


single worrying case.’ 
The 


ie process, according to 
Neville Southall, former Ever- 
ton goalkeeper, is likely to be 
slow. “This game is played by 
working men who knock 
lumps out of each other and 
have a pint together after the 
match," said Southall. "At the 
end of the day, It's how you 
play." 

Or as Teddy Sheringham is 
probably now wondering, 
whether you will play at alL 


George Best: 

‘I used to go for 
training pissed 
as a fart’ 



Club: Manchester United 
Age: 50 

Booze shame claim to Came: 
Too numerous to list them alL 
Once went on an all-night 
binge after winning the 
Player of the Year award. He 
was found at 9am the next day 
asleep in the street, still 
clutching the trophy, by a 
policeman who put him in a 
cab. Among many Incidents 
in nightclubs, largely pro- 
voked by other people, he 
once broke a woman's nose 
and was convicted of assault 
What he says: "The drinking 
wasn't a problem at first 
When you’re 19 or 20 you can 
get pissed on a few drinks and 
ft doesn’t seem to matter. 
That's how it started with me. 
I had one golden rule: I never 
went out on a Friday night I 
used to drink vodka and lem- 
onade because it looked like 
nothing and if any nosy sod 
rang the boss up and told him 
they’d seen me drinking in a 



Ray Parlour: 

‘I decided to 
put wild days 
behind me’ 


club I could always say it was 
lemonade ... In the end these 
kind of pressures [of famej 
used to get me down. Whereas 
once I’d get silly drunk, Td 
just get nasty drunk because 1 
knew that someone would try 
something silly. I used to go 
for training pissed as a Cart- 
Ten in the morning and I’d be 
drunk. Paddy Crerand used to 
say to me "ftm smell like a 
brewery* and have a right go 
at me. But it didn't make any 
difference." 

From George Best : An Inti- 
mate Biography, by Michael 
Parkinson ( 1975) 


Club: Arsenal 
Age: 25 

Booze shame claim to fame: 
Parlour was once fined by the 
club for goading Tony Adams 
into letting off a fire extin- 
guisher in Romford Pizza Hut 
on a drinking binge. The 
manager of the shop called 
them ‘‘animals". Parlour was 
sent home early, in disgrace, 
from an Arsenal trip to Hong 
Kong after fighting with a 
taxi driver. He also had a 
glass rammed In his face dur- 
ing a fight in a bar at Butlins, 
an incident in which he 
nearly lost an eye. He owned 
up to drinking too much in a 
national newspaper and last 
summer he reformed his 
drinking ways after starting a 
family. 

What he says: “1 made a 
decision to put my wild days 
behind me. and work much 
harder on ray game. Last 
s umm er 2 took a long, bard 
look at myself and decided I 



did not want to be a 40-year- 
old looking bad: with regrets 
on my career. I was not too 
bad but I was not as focused 
as 1 could bave been. I could 
have been in danger at one 
stage of wasting my career 
but now I am getting the 
rewards for hard work 
The fact that Tony [Adams] 
has stopped drinking obvi- 
ously means I don't drink so 
much any more either. I ad- 
mit I used to go out too much 
— it’s a part of being young. 
Of course, I still have a drink 
now and then but not nearly 
as much as I used to." 


Whistle blown on Texaco lager plan 


Mark MHn»r and JuBa Finch 


A PETROL station 

chain’s plan to cash in 
on World Cap boozing 
haw been obstructed by Jack 
Straw, the Home Secretary. 

Texaco and brewers Bass 
had teamed up to sell 48- 
can packs of Carling Black 
Label from filling stations 
dazing the tournament 
The megapacks would 
have escaped licensing laws 
•— which say alcohol can be 
sold only from licensed pre- 
mises — because they 
would have been classed as 
wholesale quantities. 



Th e Carling promotion was due to start on Monday 


The promotion was dne to 
start on Monday — just be- 
fore Wednesday’s big kick- 
off — but ran into Home 
Office disapproval. 


A Home Office spokes- 
woman said it had not ve- 
toed the scheme but had 
been concerned about "the 
Spirit of the licensing laws’*. 


She added: “We thought it 

was not a good idea.” 

That was enough to give 
Texaco second thoughts. 
However, a spokeswoman 
said the scheme had been 
delayed, not abandoned. 

The chain had planned to 
put stacks of lager on Its 
forecourts in an attempt to 
grab a share of the lucra- 
tive take-home beer market 
during the World Cup. 

But brewers Bass tried to 
distance themselves from 
the plan: “Texaco were 
doing it We were just sup- 
plying the bound up boot- 
packs. If we are asked to 
supply beer we do it” 




"With almost 40 per cent of British marriages collapsing, ours 
is the highest divorce rate in Europe. Whatfs happening to our 
families? The Government is in a moral panic.” 

Deborah Moggach writes on marriage on the rocks 
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GET MORE LOLLY 
FOR YOUR HOLIDAY. 
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Hurry down to Thomas Cook this Saturday and soak up our Money Meltdown erffee For one day only we’re 
charging rv> commigjflon whatsoever on French francs and U.S. doSars, gMng you more lolly for your hofiday. 


Thomas 

Cook 


Foreign Exchange 


Offer ort» wM on RBWl inane and US. driar bn* notes puctetod tan a Thoaas Qaok dtap on Sabrisy Oh Junt 1996 , tela stocks hsL Uaiiuntonsato&iCESiMMii^iaei^;^ 
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Luke Harding 


A NEIGHBOUR of 
the murdered 
schoolgirl Billie Jo 
Jenkins yesterday 
described how she 
found the teenager lying in a 
pool of blood at her home. 

Denise Franklin said the 13- 
year-old was In a “flat posi- 
tion on her front with her 
right arm curled up towards 
her chin ... remarkably un- 
blemished ... as if asleep.” 
Giving evidence on the 
second day of the trial of Sion 
Jenkins, Billie Jo's foster 
Mber, who is charged with 
her murder, Mrs Franklin 
said Jenkins had telephoned 
her on the afternoon of the 
killing, in February last year, 
to tell her that Billie Jo had 
had “an accident". 

Mrs Franklin ran the 600 
yards to the Jenkins’ Vic- 
torian home. “Sion said to 
me, ‘Billie is through there',” 
Mrs Franklin told a jury at 
the crown court in Lewes, 
east Sussex. “He pointed to 
the door which leads to the 



Sion Jenkins . . . accused of 
killing foster daughter 


"What? She's hanged her 
head? She is bleeding from 
her head?” 

Jenkins: “Yes. I don’t know. 
There is blood everywhere an 
her head. She’s lying on the 
floor." 

Later in the conversation the 
ambulance operator asks if 
Billie-Jo is stUl breathing. 
Jenkins: “I don't know, I 
haven’t looked." 
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• 68cm visible FST Screen (29” Tube) 

• Super Trinitron Dolby Pro-logic 

• Subwoofer and Rear Speakers 

supplied /£5* 

• Cabinet supplied N— 

SLVE820 Ijfei 

• 4 Head Edit Nicam H1R Stereo \yr 

• VfdeoPIus+ and PDC 

• Free Scart Cable 



.^U^'Cl^-WldMCSWMiTV/VkiQoF^Kkage 


SAVE 

£130?" 


KV28WFV3UE730 

wMfjoaadsiMP 


KV28WF1 

• 66cm visible FST Screen 
(28 a Tube) 

• Super Trinitron Wide 

• Nicam • Fastext I 

• Cabinet Stand supplied f 

SLVE730 J; 

• 4 Head Nicam LP 

• VideoPlus+ and PDC 

• Multiband Remote Control 





SONY 

SAVE 
£110 


nrasKS(S)/suE73Q 
WtoHMOJH fwgi 


KV25K5(S) 

• 59cm visible FST Screen (25” Tube) 

• Super Trinitron 

• Nicam • Fastext 

• Stand supplied 
SLVE730 

• 4 Head Nicam LP 

• VideoPlus+ and PDC 
■ Multiband Remote Control 




SAVE 

£60 


KV21T3{S)/StVE230 



KV2LT3(S} 

• 51cm visible FST Screen (21" Tube) 

• Hi Black Trinitron 

• Fastext 

• Stand supplied 

SLVE230 
■ 2 Head Mono LP 

• VMeoPlus+ 

• Auto Set Up 


JUST ARRIVED 

QOMY mniTAi vincn mcr 

■■■ 

• Playback of DVD Video/ Audio CD/Video CD 


SEE IN-STORE FOR FULL DETAILS OF THESE AND OTHER GREAT OFFERS ON SONY TV/ VIDEO PACKAGES 


SONY 

TRAINED 

STAFF 



GUARANTEE 

ASK INSTORE 
FOR DETAILS 



YOUR 

COMPLETE 

SATISFACTION 


YOUR LOCAL 
SPECIALIST 



MORE 

SONY 


MORE 

CHOICE 


Sony Cent 


tf**F*» mri k^wmanfarnwiMaMiLUfiME larAi puladcf fa peaHte.’Saqr.'SKvCBM'. 


1998. IhnKikBhdwdb^nvfMLSMiMnfak*. 


THERE’S A 
SONY CENTRE 
NEAR YOU. 


BASINGSTOKE Tci: 01256 3SS 77 7 
BRIGHTON Tel: 01273 S96G6S 

BROMLEY Toi 01S1 700 5310 

CAMBESLEY Tel: 01276 6S2GCO 
CAffTERBUHY Tel: 01227 S64495 
CHELMSFORD Tel: 01275 790726 
COLCHESTER To!: 01206 060652 
CRAWLEY Tel: CL293 52SS07 

CROYDON Tel: 01S1 679 7600 
EASTBOURNE Tel: 01323 417017 
EPSOM Tel: 01372 727075 

FA3EHAM Tel: 01329 2S600O 
FARNHAM Tel: 012=2 712563 

GUILDFORD Tel: 02463 533224 
HIGH WYCOMBE 7c!: 01434 521382 
HORSHAM Tci: 01403 2S5432 

ILFORD Tel: 01S1 524 0244 

KINGSTON Tel: 0181 541 0581 
LAKESIDE SHOPPING CENTRE 

Tel: 01703 662159 
LONDON BAKER ST. 

Tci: 0171 4S6 252S 
LONDON BRENT CROSS 

Tel: 0181 202 477.9 
LONDON KARROOS - 

Tel; 0171730 1234 
LONDON KENSINGTON 

Tel: 0171 G38 3994 
LUTON Tel: 01582 480320 

MAIDSTONE Tel 01622 754746 
PORTSMOUTH Tel: 01 70S 870222 
READING Tel: OHS 5500 350 

RUiSUP T«!:01£S5 6330130 

SOUTHAMPTON Tef: 01703 239S52 
SUTTON Tci: 0181 770 2040 

TUNBRIDGE WELLS 

Tel: 01892 52222 S 
WALTHAM CROSS 

Tel: 019S2 T1S SS8 
WATFORD Tel: 01923 226776 

WELWYN GARDEN CITY 

Tel: 01707 391044 
WIMBLEDON Tel: 01S1 547 1214 
WOKING To!: 01433 766600 

WOOD GREET," Tel: 0X61 6260633 
WORTHING Tel: 01203 214030 


SOUTHWEST 


BARNSTAPLE 7<H: 

BOURNEMOUTH Tel: 

BRISTOL Te!: 

CHELTENHAM Tfii: 

CRISES CAUSEWAY 
Tel: 

EXETER Tel: 

GLOUCESTER Tel: 

PLYMOUTH Tel: 

POOLE Tel: 

SWINDON Tel: 

TAUNTON Tel: 

TORQUAY Tel: 

YEOVIL Tel: 


01271 345429 
01202 293112 
0117 S290448 
01242 226689 

0117 5X43477 
01392 27SS69 
014S2 50000 S 
01752 2S11S5 
C1202 771200 
01793 531039 
01323 334488 
01803292123 
01935433733 


CARDIFF 

SWANSEA 


Tel: 01222 22S020 
Tel: C1792 7351G1 


BIRMINGHAM Tel: 0121 236 0679 

LEICESTER Tel: 013.6 26220ST 

MANSFIELD Tel: 01623 655632 

MERRY HILL Tel: 013S4 486770 

NOTTINGHAM Tel: 0115 9474556 

PSTEREOROLiSHTei; 01733 34S 111 


CAMBRIDGE 

IPSWICH 

NORWICH 


Tel: 01223 303269 
^1:01473 216 556 
" el: 0X603 650S20 


ALTRINCHAM Tel: 0X61 923 952S 

CARLISLE Tel: 0122S 542324 

CHESTER Tei: 01244 313053 

LEEDS Tei: 0113 2422555 

MACCLESFIELD Tei: 01025 611117 

METRO CENTRE GATESHEAD 

Tel: 0191 460 1755 
WHOLES BROUGH 

Tel: 01642 254450 
NEWCASTLE Tel: 0191 220 0312 

OLDHAM Tel: 0161 625 1716 

WAKEFIELD Te,'; 01924 372704 

YORK Tel: 01904 624483 




ABERDEEN Tel: 01224 213560 

ALLOA Tel: 01255 724230 

BELFAST Tot: 01232 236333 

SRiCGE OF ALLAN 

Tel: 01786 832246 
Tel: 0X41 951 1236 
Tel: 01337 2 54374 
7<.e 01362 228045 
Tel: 0131 220 1600 


CLYDEBANK 
DUMFRIES 
DUNDEE 
EDINBURGH 
GLASGOW SHAW LANDS 

To): 0141 649 


GLASGOW 
LIVINGSTON 
PERTH 
STIRLING ' 


55 

Toll 0141 24S 7077 
.ToilOIBCG 439740 
Tel: 0X738 638306 
Te.'; 01736 470730 


TILLICOULTRY- Tel: 01233 750555 


Random advisers 
for Lottery 

THE lottery charities board is to select grant-makers an a 
random basis similar to jury selection. One hundred people id 
local authority areas in London and Yorkshire will today 
receive letters inviting than to consider serving on a regional . 
advisory committee. Random selection has been adopted on the 


Stabbing at Halifax school 

A 17-year-old was arrested and is being questioned about the 
stabbing of a stofa^mner at Holy Trinity grant-maintained . 
school, Halifax yesterday, shortly before Education Secretary 
DavidBlunkett visited the town to monitor progress in tackling 
disciplinar y problems and under-achievement at the nearby 
Ridings comprehensive. The vichm, also IT, was “comfortable” in 
thg Royal TTalifinr Infirmary. — Martin Wainwright 


Changing climate 

THE Government has launched practical studies on the effect of 
climate change on Britain, from the possibility of olive groves in ^ 
Kent to greater food poisoning, and the destruction by salt ofEast 
Anglia's test fa rming tend Enviro n meri t Minister Michael .. 
Meacha- said the study was necessary because climate change 
was inevitable in Britain . — FaulBrmm 


Woodward doctor inquiry 

GERALD Feigin. the pathologist who carried out the post mortem 
on Boston baby Matthew Eappen in the Louise Woodward trial, is 
under investigation for failing to spot a serious heart ddiect while 
examining the body of 34-year-old man, US newspapers say. 


Guardian writer wins award 

THE Guardia n c olumn ist George Monblot has won the One 
World National Press Award to honour journalists who advance 
understanding of international affair s. The television newscaster 
Jon Snow, presenting the award, said: “He raised often difficult 
subjects and made them memorable. ” 



Abo perfect :as indoor pot piano. Polyanthus Spectrum wifl flower 
m a wonderful range of colours including gold, ted, white, prim- 
rasc - blue, pink and some bi -colours. 

And, o ar ‘Extra Plants’ offer means for every pack of 100 
|«ante ordered, we will send you a farther 20 plants 
absolutely FREE! 

Our Polyanthus Spectrum ofer is avafabie for just A). 95. includ- 
ing postage and packing. 

For each order placed, approximately 126 plants air carefully 
grown, packed in a protective box and despatched by first das post 
to emure you receive a minimum of 120 healthy planes in good 
condition. 

S" ^ measure approximately 4-6cm 6om stem up 

to plant tase. ready for growing on and transplanting using our 
rasy to follow horticultural instructions provided. 

As the piano are grown to order; despatch wiH be fiom the end of 


01245 326002 


24 hour credtt card order service 


GARDENING DIRECT 

OF SOOT H WU'O D H AM ' F'E ft RE ft S 


Gaidening Direct. PO Box 225, 

, Fom *®- Cheimsfoid, Essex CM3 5XT. 

??*! sses 10 foo UKinc. N. Ireland and Channel 
«onds. All orders wfl be despatched by first 


" Sony In-Stor* 
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Bill will 

terrorists 
freed within 
two years 


BRITAIN 5 


John Mullta 
Ireland Co r re sp ondent 


T HE Government yes 
terday paved the wav 
to rule that the IRA is 
a legal organisation 
when it published a bili to 
prompt the release within two 
years of convicted terrorists. 
Loyalist paramilitaries are 
also set to be decriminalised. 

Unionist opponents of the 
Good Friday agreement were 
angered by the proposed legis- 
lation. MPs will debate the 21- 
clause bill on Wednesday; it is 
likely to be rushed through 
the Commons and on to the 
statute books before the as- 
sembly elections on June 25. 

The Democratic Unionist 
Party and UK Unionists are 
angry over the clause defin- 
ing terrorist organise lions. 
Senior Tories also expressed 
concerns, pledging to table 
amendments. 

Peter Robinson, DUP dep- 
uty leader, said: "On the basis 
of the bill, the IRA is no 
longer a terror organisation. 
Yet they are still armed to the 
teeth and will remain so. It's 
absolutely crazy.” 

Critics 'of the Northern Ire- 
land (Sentences) Rill point 
out that it foils to link the 
effective amnesty scheme 
with the decommissioning of 
terrorist arms. There is no 
guarantee that paramilitaries 
will even begin handing in 
weapons before inmates are 
freed. 

Mo Mowlam, Northern Ire- 
land Secretary, is to take into 
account whether terrorist 
groups are "co-operating 
fully” with the decommis- 
sioning body. But the agree- 
ment specifies little more 
than binding the political par- 
ties to trying to use any influ- 
ence to bring about an arms 
handover -within two years. 


Jeffrey Donaldson, one of 
the six Ulster Unionist MPs 
who voted against the agree- 
ment. called tho bill inade- 
quate. He said he would table 
amendments to try to block 
prison releases ir the terror- 
ists failed to huml in their ar- 
senals. He also said there 
were worry' in g implications 
in the legislation on the 
status of paramilitary groups. 

The biL 1 stales that it is the 
responsibility of the Northern 
Ireland Secretary to specify 
which organisations are 
terrorist groups. The minister 
must believe that they "are 
concerned in terrorism con- 
nected with the affairs of 
Northern Ireland, or in pro- 
moting or encouraging it, and 
have nut established or are 
not maintaining a complete 
and unequivocal ceasefire”. 

The Prevention or Terror 
ism Act and Emergency Pro- 
visions Act list proscribed 
organisations in Northern 
Ireland, and the IRA is in- 
cluded. But Jack Straw, Home 
Secretary, has said these acts 
will be replaced, and is due to 
issue a consultative docu- 
ment shortly. 

The indications yesterday’ 
were that the IRA, Ulster De- 
fence Assocation. Ulster Free- 
dom Fighters and Ulster Vol- 
unteer Force will all be 
decriminalised in two years if 
the ceasefires hold. The loyal- 
ists announced their cessa- 
tion of violence almost four 
years ago, while Lhe IRA 
resumed its ceasefire last 
July. 

The bill will see 402 con- 
victed terrorists released 
within two years, as long as 
the groups to which they be- 
long remain on ceasefire. Al- 
though released on licence, 
they will not be recalled to 
prison if their organisations 
subsequently return to vio- 
lence. 



Art of glass . . . the world's largest glass sculpture was yesterday erected on Sunderland’s glass centre and polished before its unveiling later this month photograph.- owen humphrevs 


Art for rent as museums try to pay their bills 


Dan Glalster 
Arts Correspondent 


A PARIS-BASED company 
is to rent out paintings 
from British museums and 
galleries to private clients. 
The scheme, which has 
proved successful in the US, 
Australia and France, aims to 
maximise the earnings poten- 
tial of works of art which are 
kept In store and rarely seen 
by the public. 

Although the plan will 
chime with the Government's 
strictures to the impover- 


ished museum sector that it 
makes the most of its 
resources, it is sure to arouse 
opposition from proponents 
of greater access who argue 
that renting out a work or art 
to a corporation for financial 
gain goes against the educa- 
tional function of a museum. 

But most huge museums 
and galleries have substantial 
amounts of work which are 
rarely seen. The Tate Gallery 
in London typically has just 
20 per cent of its collection on 
show at any one time. 

Art Premier is in negotia- 
tions with four public collec- 


tions in Britain, one of which 
is thought to be the Dulwich 
Picture Gallery. Dulwich, like 
many galleries, faces closure 
Tor 16 months from January 
for refurbishment work. Rent- 
ing out its works will be seen 
as a nay of maintaining a 
presence and of earning 
income. 

Its director, Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor, said that al- 
though an agreement had not 
yet been reached with Art 
Premier, works would most 
likely be lent to French 
collections. 

should it A spokesman for the 


Paris-based company Art Pre- 
mier. which has arranged 
loans of some 300 paintings, 
including works by Breughel, 
Brueghel,/, Monet. Reynolds 
and Leger v , told the Art 
Newspaper. “Museums and 
galleries cannot simply pick 
up the phone to big business 
and offer them their surplus 
works fbr a year or so at a 
price." 

The president or Art Pre- 
mier. Mike Ennis, said: “We 
act like an estate agent We 
list collections of works of art 
for rent and museums contact 
us for availability, or private 


companies contact us for 
dates. We charge a 10 per cent 
commission to both sides.” 
The rental rates are based on 
a percentage of the insured 
value of a work of art 

A Government spokesman 
said that as long as storage, 
insurance and security were 
adequate, the scheme would 
be "worth giving some 
thought to”. 

The president of Art Pre- 
mier, president Mike Ennis, 
said: "British institutions 
have not been very good at 
maximising their financial 
potential. We basically act 


like an estate agent We list 
collections for rent and muse- 
ums contact us for availabil- 
ity, or individual private com- 
panies contact us for dates. 
"We negotiate dates, trans- 
port and rates and We charge 
a 10 per cent commission to 
both sides.” 

But Vicky Dyer, an advisor 
to the National Art Collec- 
tions Fund, was sceptical of 
the merits of the scheme. She 
said: “It is a rich man’s loan 
project. If museums have ob- 
jects which are not shown, 
why don’t they put them into 
school loan projects?” 


Ritz settles 
£8m Khashoggi 
gambling debt 


T HE Ritz Casino yester- 
day settled Us £8 million 
High Court claim 
against Adrian Khashoggi, the 
international arms dealer, 
over gambling debts he ran 
up on bounced cheques 12 
years ago. 

On the fourth day of the 
bearing in London, the judge. 
Mr Justice Rougier, was told 
the parties had come to terms 
not disclosed in court The 
costs of the case are thought 
to reach £1 million. 

The judge heard that Mr 
Khashoggi gambled £10.1 mil- 
lion at the Ritz Hotel in Picca- 
dilly, London, between the 
end of January and April 10, 
1986. At first the cheques he 
signed were honoured. But 
his luck ran out and 16 
cheques, for £200,000 each, 
drawn on an account with 
Swiss Banking Corporation of 
Geneva, on three days at the 
end of March and on April 10, 
were refused because of “in- 
sufficient funds 1 
The casino sued to recover 
the £3.2 mill inn due on the 
cheques, plus interest of 
about £5 million. 

Saudi-bom Mr Khashoggi, 
aged 63, claimed tbe debt was 
unenforceable in law because 
he had an arrangement with 
tbe casino’s management. 
The arrangement had effec- 
tively allowed him to con- 
tinue gambling illegally on 
credit, contrary to the 1968 
Gaming Act 

Today. Robert Engle hart 
QC, for Mr Khashoggi, told 
the judge: “The Ritz Casino’s 
action against Mr Khashoggi 
has been sealed on agreed 
terns. Mr Khashoggi is happy 
to make it dear that he with- 
draws any suggestion that tbe 
Ritz acted improperly or in 
contravention of the Gaining 
Act 1968." 

After tbe announcement 


neither side revealed details 
of the agreement Mr Justice 


Rougier said: “I would merely 
say that I am very happy to 
hear [it] because it seemed to 
me pre-eminently an action 
better compromised on ac- 
ceptable terms than fought to 
a finish. It had quite a few 
complexities and wrinkles. 

Mr Khashoggi, who lives 
mainly in Paris and has been 
married three times, once 
ranked among the richest 
people in the world. He did 
not attend tbe hearing. 

The Ritz said that between 
1986 and 1990, Mr Khashoggi 
made repeated promises to 
pay his debts, but said he was 
having financial difficulties 
and was involved in a con- 
gressional bearing in the 
United States, over the Iran- 
gate affair and criminal pro- 
ceedings against him and 
Imelda Marcos. 

When those matters were 
out of the way. the casino 
asked him to turn his atten- 
tion to the dishonoured 
cheques. He failed to do so 
and legal proceedings were 
launched the following year. 

Max Kingsley, former man- 
's gin g director of the Ritz Ca- 
sino’s parent company, 
agreed under cross-examina- 
tion that Mr Khashoggi had 
been welcomed as a punter at 
another gaming club in tbe 
group two years after running 
up his debt at the Ritz. 

It was not the company’s 
policy to start legal proceed- 
ings for recovery of gambling 
debts except as a last resort, 
Mr Kingsley said. “Casinos 
don't want to be seen to be 
suing their clients." 

Tbe fortune amassed by Mr 
Khashog gi — whO WAS IffiCle 
to Dodl Fayed, the late son of 
Mbhamed A1 Fayed and Prin- 
cess Diana's last companion 
— was at one time estimated 
at £2.4 billion. In the 1980s he 
ran into finan cial difficulties 
and sold his private DC9 air- 
liner and his yacht, Nabfla. 



Deaf in Venice, one of 10 Chris Orr engravings based an Raskin's sex life, which shows newly married Ruskin staring out from his hotel while an unconsnmmated Effie examines her pudenda. 


Mandelson picks images from his youth for powerbase 


Jonathan Glance? 


education 


Every Tuesday in the 


Guardian 


C HRIS Orris engrav- 
ings of John Rnskin’s 
sex life, or lack of it, 
have been chosen by Peter 
Mandelson to hang on the 
walls nf his Whitehall 
office. Given that these par- 
ticular engravings are con- 
sidered erotic and even un- 
pleasant, man y people have 
wondered why the politi- 
cian should want them. 

Perhaps the Minister 
without Portfolio’s choice 
has -todo with the fact that 
Ms grandfether was Her- 
bert Morrison. Morrison, a 
cunning strategist and en- 
lightened politician, was at 
one time head of the London 
County Cn nnr.fi, peopled on 
the Labour aide by council- 
lors and officials who were 
greatly influenced by the 
writings of John Ruskin 
(1819-1900). Raskin was the 
great critic who wrote with 
the beauty and ever-chang- 
ing qualities of the English 
climate crossed with the 


apocalyptic style of an Old 
Testament prophet 
Rusldu championed 
Turner, the Pre-Raphaelites 
and all things Venetian. He 
drew like an angeL He was a 
prized lecturer. He dressed 

beautifully. His passionate 
tracts on political economy, 
most notably Unto this Last 
(1859) were the root of the 
early flowering Labour 


women he so admired, had 
pubic hair. He letthe mar- 
riage foil apart Effie ran off 
with the Pre-Raphaelite 
painter John Everett Mil- 
lais (with whom she had 
eight children). Ruskin 
spent his declining years 
pursuing increasingly 
young religiously minded 
girls. Very odd. Very sad. 

In 1976 Chris Orr, painter 


‘My father brought home one of 
Ruskin’s studies, which I stared at when 
revising for my O- and A-levels* 


movement William Morris 
and Oscar Wilde were 
among his most influential 
disciples. • 

He had two big hang-ups. 
Sex and women. He married 
the Scottish society beauty, 
Effie Gray, went on honey- 
moon to Venice with her 
and was unable to make 
love to her because she, un- 
like the marble statues of 


and engraver, and eonto- 
verial new Professor of 
Printmaking at the Royal 
College of Art, made a series 
of 10 engravings based on 
the life of Ruskin. They con- 
centrated on the imponder- 
ables of Ruslan's sex life, or 
lack ofi t One of the best 

Deaf in Venice shows the 
newly married Ruskin star- 
ing out from the balcony of 


his hotel, while a gondolier 
sings to him from the canal- 
side street below and an un- 
cons animated Effie exam- 
ines her pudenda, and the 
offending pubic hair, in the 
mirror. 

A set of these part-erptic, 
part-comic and wholly 
tragic engravings was 
bought by the Govern- 
ment’s Ait Collection and 
has now been adopted by 
Peter Mandelson. 

“I was surprised and de- 
lighted." said Ott. a Royal 
Academ ician and, by bis 
own admission, the “Monty 
Python” of art 

“Perhaps Peter Mandet- 
son identifies with Ruskin. 
Who knows?*' he added. The 
painter — “mildly leftish 
but definitely not New 
Labour”— agrees thatRus- 
Idn’s political and social be- 
liefs have nothing in com- 
mon with New Labour's 
thrusting capitalist creed. 

Peter Mandelson denies 
this. He said: "The reason 1 
like them Is that my father 
bought one ofRnsldn’s stud- 


ies, which 1 stared at when 
revising for my O- and A- 
levels.” However, as Orr 
himself admits, the engrav- 
ings have nothing in com- 
mon with Raskin’s own 
sty le — they are set In some 
unreal part-Vlctorlan, part- 
modern world — and are 
concerned not with Rus- 
kin’s art or view on art or 


politics, but sex. “There’s a 
lot of it about,” said Orr. 
“But there wasn’t in the 
Ruskin household”. Ruskin 
only knows what the scho- 
lastic young Peter Mandel- 
son was thinking of as he 
worked to pass his exams, 
and more recently as he 
lined his walls with these 
disturbing fantasies. 


society 


Every Wednesday in the 


Guardian 
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An ethnic Albanian makes a victory sign during peaceful 
demonstrations In Pristina yesterday photgraph: srdjan me 

Yugoslav 

ghosts 

haunt 

Kosovo 


Ian Black and 
Richard Norton-Taylor 


N O ONE on the 
spot has much 
doubt about 
where things are 
heading in 
Kosovo — former Yugosla- 
via’s latest agony. Refu- 
gees, armed gangs and Ser- 
bian attacks are all grimly 
familiar images. 

With reports yesterday of 
50 dead. 200 missing and a 
mass grave containing 300 
bodies, memories returned 
of earlier Balkan bloodlet- 
ting as Tony Blair vowed 
that Europe would not 
stand and watch Serbia’s 
southern province become 
“another Bosnia". 


As diplomats planned 
emergency meetings and 
Nato pondered military op- 
tions for sealing the border 
between Kosovo and Alba- 
nia, the Prime Minister 
warned the Serbian presi- 
dent. Slobodan Milosevic, 
that the European Union 
meant business — though 
exactly what he did not, or 
could not. say. 

“I would send a very, very 
strong message indeed to 
Mr Milosevic and any of 
those parties that are en- 
gaged in violence and creat- 
ing Instability that we be- 
lieve we have a clear 
interest in preventing that 
sort of threat and in reduc- 
ing tension." Mr Blair said 
during a visit to Rome. “It 
would be a very serious mis- 



No exit 
for US 
outlaw 
killers 


Christopher Rood 
In Los Angela* •• 


. JR SMALL army of police 
'^^and national guard 
^^mtroops surrounded two 
aimed fugitives in a stand-off 
in a canyon in the' American 
Wild West yesterday. 

The village of Bluff in south- 
west Utah was evacuated as 
more than 400 armed men 
hacked by helicopters and 
Swat teams dosed in on the 
two “survivaUsts” after a third 
was found dead from, a self-in- 
flicted gunshot to the head. 

Roy Ramer, the governor of 
neighbouring Colorado state 
where the manhunt began, 
said the two men were “ex- 
tremely dangerous”. 

They are believed to have 
shot dead a. police officer. 
Dale Paxton, aged 45, last 
Friday in the town of Cortez, 
Colorado, 50 miles to the east 

Then they vanished into the 
Four Corners area, where 
Colorado, Utah, New Mexico 
and Arizona share an inter- 
secting border. It was here 
that the outlaws Butch Cas- 
sidy and the Sundance Kid 
hid from agents of foe Pinker- 
ton detective agency. 

The country is an arid de- 
sert of canyons, low moun- 
tains and irrminiai rock for- 
mations. Nearby is the Mesa 
Verde national park with its 
Indian cliff dwellings . A trib- 
utary of the Colorado river, 
the San J uan , flows through 
the area and police launched 
email boats in «»» the man 
had tried to escape by water. 

The fhgitives were redis- 
covered on Thursday when a 
second police officer was shot 
and injured as he checked a 
report that a gunman wearing 
camouflage gear bad Bred at a 
social worker near Bluff. 

The fugitives were identi- 
fied as Alan ’Monte” Pflon, 
aged 30, and Jason Wayne 
McVean, aged 26. Their com- 
panion Robert Mason, aged 
26, killed himself They were 
all outdoor survivalists who 
were not known to belong to 
any militias but held similar 
anti-government, for -right po- 
litical views. 

Mr McVean was convicted 
of breaking Into cars several 
years ago. Mr Pflon had a 
drunk driving conviction and 
owed $1^00 (£920) in unpaid 
taxes: AH three worked in the 
building trade and are sus- 
pected of having robbed a ca- 
sino in New Mexico last year. 

They may have been plan- 
ning another robbery when 
they were seen by the police- 
man they allegedly killed. 


Albanian Selim Hoti passes a bnrned-out house yesterday after Novi Poklek village was destroyed by Serbian police photograph: swtmgOlycw 

take for people to underesti- Britain’s Defence Secre- lence to drive ethnic Alba- than at earlier stages of Yu- international community 

mate our resolve.” tary, George Robertson, nians out of the province, goslavia’s bloody disinte- lined up” — a reference in 

Exactly what punishment told BBC radio yesterday: where they outnumber gration. It took four particular to the US and 

Mr Milosevic feces is un- “Nato is considering all op- Serbs by nine to one. months from the start of Russia, 

clear, though British offi- turns, including the mo6t Kosovo — where Mr Milo- Bosnia’s fighting in 1991 to With one Albanian de- 

ciais say the most likely is radical.” But Russia could sevic launched his nation- the convening of the Lon- scribing the shell-battered 

the re-imposition of a plan veto military action. It alist career in 1989 — has don Conference, the first town of Decani as reminis- 

to ban foreign investment, warned yesterday that any long been seen as the abortive attempt- to contain cent of the destroyed Cro- 

briefly lifted after he alliance operation in Ko- region’s next flashpoint. Its the war. atian city of Vukovar this 

agreed to start talks with sovo had to be authorised tensions have fenned fears But when Kosovo set the week, memories have been 

the Democratic League of by the UN Security Council- of a wider Balkan war with alarm bells ringing with as strong as the sense of 

Kosovo before the latest EU officials acknowledged the province’s Albanians the March massacre at helplessness at the unfold- 

crackdown began. yesterday that any military demanding independence Drenica, officials of the in- mg of what looks like yet 

The Foreign Office says intervention In Kosovo from Belgrade, and inter- ternational contact group another Balkan tragedy, 

options include a presence would need UN Security ventiUm by Albania. In the — Britain, the US. France, "It Is all part of the same 

by the Organisation of Se- Council approval. They in- nightmare scenario, fight- Germany and Italy — met story,” the Yugoslav expert 

enrity and Co-operation in ststed that the aim was not iiig cotald spill over into days -later to impose an Tihomlr Loza said. “Kosovo 

Europe, or the United an Independent Kosovo, but Macedonia, even drawing arms embargo and threaten today is Just like the Bos- 

Nations High Commis- the protection of human in Greece and Turkey, fel- sanctions. nian and Croatian conflicts 

sioner for Refugees. Op- rights in an autonomous Ko- low Nato members already Whitehall officials said in their early stages. There 

Hons are to be examined in sovo within Serbia. at odds over a wide range of yesterday it was essential is a huge imbalance be- 

a flurry of consultations The United States has Issues. to avoid the mistakes of tween the two sides but the 

starting with EU foreign said it fears Serbian seen- International concern Bosnia by getting what ethnic cleansing is very 

ministers on Monday. rity forces are using vio- has meant swifter action they said was “the whole similar.” 
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Air France talks continue as pre-Cup travel chaos mounts 


. Say^Bfrdcf fe;i 
Cvbuget Instant " ^ 


■FRANCE’S travel chaos in 
■ the run-up to the World 
Cup mounted yesterday as a 
pilots’ strike entered Its fifth 
day and a 36-hour walkout by 
train conductors left only half 
the country's mainline ser- 
vices running, Jon Henley in 


Paris writes. Talks between 
Air France’s management 
and its pilots — who are 
resisting a plan to cut their 
salaries by 15 per cent in 
return for shares — resumed 
last night after breaking up in 
confusion before dawn. 


Union leaders said they 
would be starting “almost 
from scratch”. 

Air France insisted the 
talks were advancing. 

Rush-hour traffic around 
Paris was jammed and de- 
mand for rental cars soared 
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as people tried to escape the 
train conductors' strike, 
called by six different unions 
to push for better pay and 
conditions. , 

The state railway company, 
SNCF, said services in the 
provinces had been hard hit 


Train crash toll 
climbs to 96 

R ESCUE workers yester- 
day removed the final 
carriage, a dining car, from 
beneath the rubble of a 
bridge at the site of 
Wednesday’s rail disaster 
in the German town of 
Eschede, writes Denis Staun- 
ton in Berlin. 

The death toll stands at 
96 and rescuers do not ex- 
pect to find any more 
bodies among the wreck- 
age. But police have not 
ruled out the possibility 
that other remains are yet 
to be discovered nearby. 

Nineteen bodies have 
been identified. Experts 
agreed that the accident 
was almost certainly 
caused by a broken wheel 
on one of the carriages. 

Rail timetables were in 
chaos yesterday after offi- 
cials recalled 60 high-speed 
trains for 


Diva a man for 
life, says rabbi 

T HE bead of a rabbinical 
court in Jerusalem has 
ruled that Dana Interna- 
tional, Israel’s celebrated 
transsexual singer, could be 
counted in a minyon, the 
group of 10 men required for 
Jewish prayer services. 

Whoever is bora male 
remains so for life, the 
Ma’ariv dally quoted Rabbi 
Eliyahu Abergal as saying. 

But the sultry winner of 
this year’s Eurovision contest 
would have to become reli- 
giously observant before 
qualifying for prayer group. 

Ms International, who had 
a sex change five years ago, 
has become a symbol for Isra- 
el’s bitterly opposed secular 
majority and ultra- religious 
minority. 

The country's orthodox 

establishment has denounced 
her as an abomination. — AP. 
Jerusalem, 
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Goethe fans fight for poetic justice 







Ian Traynor reports from 
Weimar, where a battle is 
raging between descendants 
of the former royal rulers, 
who want their books back, 
and the guardians of the 
most important archive 
housing the work of one of 
Germany’s greatest writers 


1. 3. s 1 a. b s t Ll 111 






Goethe and Schiller take pride of place outside the national theatre in Weimar 


The house in Weimar where the writer lived from 1782 until his death in 1832 


A SMALL town with 
a big past, Weimar 
is rich in German 
history and cul- 
ture. Monuments 
to the cradle of German de- 
mocracy compete with the 
barbarism of the Buchenwald 
concentration camp. From 
Bach to Bauhaus, from 
Herder to Hitler, the poetry, 
philosophy, music and poli- 
tics of two centuries vie for 
attention at every corner. 

But there is no greater 
.name in Weimarthan Johann 
Wolfgang von Goethe — 
national poet, novelist, dra- 
matist scientist critic and 
art theorist — who lived, died 
and is buried here. 

And behind the splendid 
walls of the palaces, libraries 
and stuccoed halls, a row is 


raging, discreetly but bitterly, 
over the great man's legacy. 

At the centre oT the dispute 
is a 12-year-old girl Princess 
Leonie of the grand duchy of 
Saxe-Weimar and Eisenach, 
the royal dynasty which ruled 
Weimar until the revolution 
that followed the first world 
war in 1918. is the heiress to 
the family fortune. And she 
wants her books back. 

The trouble is that the cov- 
eted books constitute the 
most important collection in 
the German literary, reposi- 
tory: the Goethe and SchXUer 
Archive. The works are 
housed here in a neoclassical 
19th-century library and 
research centre under the 
stewardship of a public foun- 
dation, the Weimar Classics. 

Following German reunifi- 


cation in 1990, a 1994 law on 
restitution of movable goods 
expropriated by the old East 
German regime triggered hun- 
dreds of lost-property claims 
from the scores of dukes 
princes, barons and counts 
who are a fixture of the gossip 
columns and society blather 
in republican Germany. 

And in a ruling List month 
that has Weimar scholars 
fretting for the late of the 
national treasures, the local 
office dealing with restitution 
affairs validated the prin- 
cess's claim lo the Goethe and 
Schiller Archive. 

“Since my clients built up 
the archive, extended and 
preserved it, they are fully 
aware that the Goethe and 
Schiller Archive Is not 
merely a matter of the Grand 


Duchy's inheritance, but of 
the nation’s cultural inheri- 
tance.” said Hermann Loef. 
the lawyer acting for the prin- 
cess and her father. Prince 
Michael Benedict 

But the foundation has ap- 
pealed against the ruling, 
paving the way for a bout of 
acrimonious bargaining that 
is likely to end up in court 

"There’s a legal aspect to 
this case, but there's also a 
moral aspect” said Angela 
Jahn of the foundation. "This 
archive is part of the national 
wealth." 

It is impossible to overstate 
the value and importance of 
the collection. Goethe's entire 
legacy, including his manu- 
scripts and letters, were be- 
queathed by his last grandson 
to the duchy in 1885 and the 


! literary works were espe- 
cially presented to Princess 
Sophie, who pledged that the 
German nation had inherited 
the works along with her. 

A few years later, Ger- 
many's first and most impor- 
tant literary archive was es- 
tablished. The original 
writings of Friedrich von 1 
Schiller, the country’s fore- j 
most dramatist, were added. 


O VER a century the 
archive has ex- 
panded to include 
111 literary es- 
tates. comprising 
more than 1 million manu- 
scripts. The entire collection 
is open to the public. It pro- 
duced the only complete edi- 
tion of Goethe's works, which 
runs to 143 volumes. 


"It’s impossible to put a 
price on the archive," said Ms 
Jahn. “But it would fetch 
more than a billion [marks] at 
auction." 

"My clients are determined 
to reach an agreeable solution 
that is satisfactory to all 
sides, appropriate to the im- 
mense cultural, historical, 
and artistic importance of the 
archive," Mr Loef said. “In 
the forthcoming negotiations 
it is their declared aim to 
reach a decent settlement 
which guarantees the archive 
remaining in Weimar." 

Under the 19M law. if the 
duchy were to recover the col- 
lection, it would have to make 
It available free of charge to 
the public and researchers for 
20 years. But after that a fee 
could be charged. 


There are also fears that 
parts of the collection could 
eventually be auctioned off 
"Its value lies in its complete- 
ness." said Ms Jahn. 

The foundation was estab- 
lished in 1991 as the legal sue 
cessor to the old communist 
National Research and Memo- 
rial Institutes, which makes it 
illegitimate in the view of 
some western Goethe experts. 

"Now they've got correct 
rule or law in the east, and in 
the end property is property," 
said Volkmar Hansen, direc- 
tor of the Goethe museum in 
Dusseldorf. ‘'Strictly speak- 
ing, it's the princess's prop- 
erty because her family lost it 
to the communists." 

The legal argument how- 
ever. is muddied by claims 
and counter-claims surround- 


ing arrangements struck with 
the state in the 1920s — after 
the r uling family abdicated — 
over the precise juridical in- 
struments used to justify the 
expropriations by the commu- 
nists in 1945 and 1948, 

"The princess's family is 
not going to try to sell off the 
archive," said Prof Hansen. 
"But they’re using the negoti- 
ations as pressure for compen- 
sation. maybe to get a castle or 
a country house back, or to get 
financial recompense." 

The grand dukes, Mr Loef 
said, helped make • Weimar 
great by supporting litera- 
ture, art and culture for 200 
years. "Michael Benedict, 
prince of Saxe-Weimar and 
Eisenach, and bis daughter 
Leonie are committed to this 
tradition,” he added. 
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The electro-shock baton is probably the world’s favourite torture weapon. And no wonder, K causes 
excruciating pain, yet leaves little or no visible evidence of its use. 
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We have also identified over 100 companies around the world that sell such weapons. 

That's why we’re campaigning to ban the sale of electro-shock weapons to any country where torture 
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3 minutes of your time could prevent 3 hours of someone else’s torture. 
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Scotland tilts 
to the SNP 

Labour are the unionists 


ITS NOW only 11 months before Scotland 
elects, oroportionally, the first Edinburgh 
parliament to sit since the 18th century. It 
may be Labour’s greatest and most popular 
rent in the fabric of the Old Constitution 
but, in Scotland at least there's no grati- 
tude. Since last September Labour in Scot- 
land has let itself go: it has got flabby. This 
weekend it is reduced to silent cheering for 
w illiam Hague — in Glasgow for the Scot- 
tish Tory conference. A Tory revival would 
suck support from the Scottish National- 
ists. As for them, Scottish voters have been 
telling pollsters that a majority favours 
independence. 

But that remote and difficult prospect is 
not much of a rallying cry for ’99. The SNP 
meanwhile has to contend with its new 
rainbow hue. Not for nothing is the saltire's 
background blue — there is a limit to how 
far Alex Salxnond's collectivism is compati- 
ble with his support among ex-Tories. Be- 
sides, when it comes to assembly votes, 
Scottish people are going to want fiscal 


honesty. So who is going to pay to send lads 
and lassies o’pairts to university 'Without 
tuition fees? Are the English really going to 
maintain what is per capita the.. United 
Kingdom's most generous public health 
provision without demur? Now that Scot- 
land can tax herself . . . The country that 
gave the world Adam Smith and Davey 
Balfour's Unde Ebeneser of the Sbaws was 
notably less enthusiastic in its endorse- 
ment of tax-raising powers last September. 
Sometime soon, in other words, the SNP 
has to come clean on policy and cost 

Voters might buy some blametbe-'foear 
sury rhetoric but SNP monetary and fiscal 
stances will need to be laid out, and if there 
is money left from that nationalist golden 
oldie of the hydrocarbon levy, Greenpeace 
will surely not let them forget there are 
neighbours round the North Sea anxious to 
see it spent on cleaning up pollution they 
blame on the United Kingdom. Let alone 
cleaning up Dounreay. 

Tony Blair ma y have found bis words of 
only a couple of days ago unappetising but 
Labour did score a public relations coup in 
timing its announcement of the end of 
“new” reprocessing at Dounreay to coin- 
cide with the opening of the Nats’ confer- 
ence. That decision, a generation overdue, 
still does not mean British governments 


. have fuDy declared the costs of the nuclear 
programme. Honest public accounts would 
record just bow negative are those assets of 
the Atomic Energy Authority buried in 
barrels beneath Caithness. Would-be Scot- 
tish g o vernments will have to tend and 
protect this site for a century. 

The handling of Dounreay may be a sign 
that the admirable Donald has got his eye 
back an the balL Yet this pillar of rectitude 
presides over a party on the run. Recently 
it has looked deeply vulnerable to charges 
of municipal sleaze. Who looks forward to 
seeing the councillors who rule in North 
Lanarkshire and elsewhere in west central 
Scotland tur ning up an the floor of the 
assembly? Donald Dewar’s task is nothing 
less thari me reformation of Labour in 
Scotland, »~nd it's urgent. He has to fit his 
party for power-sharing and work out how 
compatible will be power-holding in Edin- 
burgh and in the localities of urban Scot- 
. land. Be will have to leave Westminster 
sharpish, opening bis job as Scottish Secre- 
tary to a fresher face, perhaps Helen Lid- 
dell To his successor foils the task of 
convincing Scotland of the value of the UK 
envelope, that Blairite remedies for -foiling 
schools, the long-term unemployed are not 
country-specific. If they are, Labour is 
finish ed as a United Kingdom political 


party, in Scotland it can never really bope 
to out-tartan the Nats; that means its fete in 
Scotland is to be the new unionist party. 


orated has punctuated 

eirirp When they are not busy trying to 


The fit and the fat 

Saving tie US constitution 


W hen the great Thomas Jefferson commit- 
ted the infent United States to “life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness” in the Decla- 
ration of Independence he must have 
known his hedonistic injunction would set 
his fellow-countrymen (women and slaves 
did not count for much, in 1776) on a 
collision course with their older, puritani- 
cal instincts! As yesterday’s roedicalfatzcon 
against American obesity sh owed, t he colli- 
sion keeps coming round. Jefferson was a 
rhfid of rationality and the 18th-century 
Enlightenment But the republic he helped 
create was rooted, not just in warm Vir- 
ginia, but in~wintery Massachusetts to the 
north, founded in the pursuit erf* a 17th 
century notion of goodness. It h as left the 
US a profoundly Protestant country, one 
where even the Jews, Catholics and athe- 
ists are Protestant Jews, Catholics and 
atheists, individualistic, but bait an salva- 
tion, on earth or later. The tension thus 


American* ZZZlu -7*.- 

like no other people «a earfc. _ - - 

The cycle is now : 

prohibitionist 

pressure even when committed ta private 
gHSufbrnia. The war against booze tee 
“Sin” being aoun&shionrt* 
Scept, “health” is fte 
You cannot pursue life liberty etc h you- 

ar ButAmfiricans also have a p^onfor 
quantification, from the biggest ^dmg 
to the fet content of yoghurt. So it was big 
news this week when a new cjassifieattott . 
of human obesity, the Body Mass hade** 

— oo miltinn imSUSDectiZlC AEUfT- 


ifffp s tat ann muuuu . 

has a DIY formula to judge ourselves. - 
Many Americans wffl rush to do that But- ; 
they will be the fenatically healthy ones, ft., 
w, rtf .Tpfifersonian legacy that the ~ 


US contains me worm » 
fattest It is no secret why so many Ameri- 
cans are obese: they eat junk food and do no 
exercise. Faced with bad news from the^ 
BNfi they will simply resort to slimm i ng 
pills and continue to pursue happiness m 
them own sedentary way- ■ • > 


Letters to the Editor 


Fr“L P Abuse that never ends 


I T is becoming an urban myth 
that the Tyneside Metro plays 


soothing music to reduce van- 
dalism (Letters June 5). The 
music may soothe some, but is 
intended to aggravate the 
youths sufficiently to move on 
— what criminologists call dis- 
placement Who is researching 
what the aggravated youths are ■ 
doing once driven from the 
station? Can we expect the pro- 
ponents of crime prevention 
“technofees" to ensure that 
all stolen, car radios lock on to 
Radio 3? 

DrNic Groom bridge. 

St Mary’s University. London. 


F OR Polly Toynbee to com- 
pare the (former) child- 


I pare the (former) child- 
rear ing practices of the kib- 
butzim to those of the Nazis 
and communists is an affront 
(Children of despair. June 3). 
Anyone who has spent time 
on a kibbutz (Hived on one for 
eight years) would not find 
evidence of a child-rearing 
system that was “inhumane, 
usually brutal and punitive”. 
Colin Miller. 

Chester. 


N EW Year 1999 bank holi- 
day gives Britons a “four 


1 vday gives Britons a “four- 
day drinking break uninhib- 
ited by work" (Report, June 4). 
As a residential social worker, 
Fd like to point out that we 
can't all work office hours. In 
fact, if my manager is reading 
this, Td like to volunteer for 
the December 31 1999 sleep-in. 
if only to avoid the hordes of 
monoznaniacal drinkers intent 
on celebrating a rather dull ca- 
lendrical coincidence. 

David CnrL 
London. 


N ICK Davies Is to be con- 
gratulated on his excel- 
lent articles about child 
abuse (The most secret crime, 
June 2-5). However, what Is 
not sufficiently conveyed Is 
the appalling suffering that 
has been Inflicted upon chfl.- 
! dren in so-called “care”. 

The suffering never left them 
as they received no help at the 
time and it has been reawak- 
1 ened by the investigations. 

At least their testimony is 
now being believed by the 
' police and Juries. But the 

r"f Q! r' r - f*ram i na Hni ys »n court 

are deeply hurtful. And once 
the trials are over they are 
abandoned because the au- 
1 toorities no longer have any 
use for them. They are left 
feeling used once again by 
' people with power. 

The local authorities, chil- 
dren's charities and churches 
minimise their responsibility 
when they have the power, but 
not the will, to improve their 
lives. The victims want and 
need from the heads of these 
organisations a public ack- 
nowledgement of the harm 
that was done and a sincere 
and unreserved apology. 

Pete Harmsworth. 

Liverpool. 


Child protection does not 
work — research on the North 
American system, which Is 10 
years more advanced than our 
own, proves this. There must 
be evolved a new system with 
a developing bedrock of sub- 
stantiated scientific fact with 
newpersomneL 

Dr Jim Phillips. 

Founder, Jupiter Trust, 
Stourbridge, W Midlands. 


protection, strategies are for- 
mulated and reviewed. 

Hugh Valentine. 

Child protection adviser to 
the bishops of London, Oxford 
and Stepney. 


X/OUR exposure afmalprac- 
I tice and cover-up in Sun- 


I Peter Morrison was homo- 
sexual or not, but it is abso- 
lutely disgraceful, when he can 
no longer defend bimsd& to 
drag up his name into an 
article an paedophilia where 
the story concerning him is at 
the most a story about his visit- 
ing public lavatories for homo- 
sexual purposes. 

Lord Waddingtnn. 

House ofLords. 


Y OUR article on the failure 
of the Church of England 


N ICK Davies should receive 
awards. I suspect his back 


I \l awards. I suspect his back 
win receive a number of 
wounds. Having spent 18 years 
researching child abuse, I can 
only state his figures are 
underestimates. In this most 
covert of perverse human be- 
haviour. corruption and con- 
spiracy has to be the rule. 


I of the Church of England 
to respond adequately to alle- 
gations child abuse is cor- 
rect in claiming there are star- 
tling examples of episcopal 
failure to act Some bishops 
have a poor grasp of the issues 
and others prefer to deal with 
such matters behind closed 
doors and to exclude statutory 
agencies. But the Church has 

made major strides in child 
protection. The House ofBish- 
ops established a dear policy 
lead in its 1995 report All dio- 
ceses have special advisers. 
Suspicions are routinely 
reported, effective collabora- 
tion takes dare with police 
arid social aarviMS and child 


demonstrates how 
important it is that whistle- 
blowers are protected. I have 
worked closely with Public 
Concern at Work and Richard 
Shepherd MP on his Public in- 
terest Disclosure BUL llils is 
expected to become law within 
the month and will, for the 
first time, give whistle- 
blowers real protection. 

The law would have pro- 
vided die whistleblower in 
this case, Colin Smart, with 
full protection against victim- 
isation when be 
the abuse internally, and 
when he went to toe police 
and to the Social Services In- 
spectorate. Reasonable media 
disclosures, such as this story, 
are also protected. The law 
would also have stopped the. 
wide gagging danse used to 
keep toe public in the dark. 

By protecting public inter- 
est whistleblowers, toe new 
law will protect toe safety and 
wen-being of children in care 
and the public. With the Gov- 
ernment’s proposed Freedom 
oflnformation Act, this bill 
will mark a welcome and irre- 
versible shift away from the 
presumption of secrecy and 
sloth toward a culture of open- 
ness and accountability. 

Ross Cranston MP. 

Dudley North. 



Monsanto: we aim to plant 
seeds of real GM debate 










For England, Gazza and St Hod 


IN THE light of Duncan 
I Ma okay's letter (June 3) and 
Mark Steel's artide (But is it 
art? June 3), I think it is worth 
pointing out that Shakespeare 
did. In fact, drop Phlstaff from 
his squad for France — no 
doubt disappointing that sec- 
tion of the audience chanting 
his name. 

England went on to perform 
rather well without him, toe 
implication being that Prince 
Hal had to leave behind his 


booze and kebab- fuelled days 
in order to achieve glory. 

FalstafFs absence haunts 
Henry V just as Gama’s is 
likely to haunt England's 
World Cup performances. But 
at least this way bold Sir Paul 
gets to play a role in off toe 
matches — excluding the 
final, which of course he 
would have won single-han- 
dedly if only he’d been there. 
Adrian Blamires. 

Reading. 


Schools a class apart 


O ARAH Mai ins is right to 
Oraise the Issue of toe social 


S ince Barry Norman's pro- 
gramme for the BBC uses 


gramme for toe BBC uses 
only two digits to express the 
date, should we presume it was 
forced to stop by the millen- 
nium bug? 

Chris Hind. 

London. 


Clare Short may flinch, but we won’t turn away 


\ A /HAT with Lucian in Pass 
V V Notes and Matthew in In- 


V V Notes and Matthew in In- 
side Story (G2, June 3), per- 
haps you should he renamed 
The Freudian. 

Stephen Boyd. 

Glasgow. 


\ A fE ARE outraged by Clare 
V V Short’s remarks on the 
Sudan Crisis Appeal (Short 
attacks ‘unnecessary’ charity 
appeal for Sudan. June 4). 

Sufficient money has not 
been available from govern- 
ments to finance toe aid oper- 
ation that is required in south- 
ern Sudan. 

The Disasters Emergency 
Committee — an alliance of 12 
leading British aid agencies 
working in the region — 


launched this appeal because 
people were dying and many 
more will die unless they 
receive emergency aid now. 

The DEC has matte dear at 
all times that this crisis is toe 
result of IS years of war com- 
bined with two years of 
drought Humanitarian aid 
will make a difference, but 
only pear* can provide a long- 
term solution. As aid agencies, 
our role is to bring help to 
those who need it. We cannot 


stand back and allow people to 
starve. People without food 
cannot wait for peace. 

The public has once again 


shown its support and solidar- 
ity for those in. need by donat- 


ing £4^ million in just two 
weeks. Hardly a case of 
“flinching and turning away" 
as Short suggests. 

Jamie McCauL 
Secretary, Disasters 
Emergency Committee. 
London. 


and academic imbalance 
within toe state education sys- 
tem (Letters, June 4). All 
research shows that schools 
with a balanced intake are 
able to use that fact to raise toe 
standards for everyone. 

Unfortunately, toe educa- 
tional policies of the last 19 
years have ensured that in ur- 
ban areas there will be schools 
which are able to choose their 
pupils, while the rest will have 
intakes which are socially and 
academically disadvantaged. 
Middle-class parents who can- 
not gain access to the “good” 
schools will take their chil- 
dren elsewhere. A few ideal- 
ists will stay loyal to toe local 
school, but may well find that 
their children are becoming 
isolated and unhappy. 

The situation is difficult to 
remedy, especially in a class- 
ridden society like ours in 
which toe ruling groups con- 


fer an inferior status an state 
schools by not using them. It 
would be nice to think that 
Labour, traditional champi- 
ons of toe poor and oppressed, 
might at least have the out- 
lines of a strategy, instead of 
coining toe dishonest slogan 
“standards, not structures”. 

But there is hope in toe 
form of David Blunketf s de- 
termination to close “foiling” 
schools. Since all these will be 
in the inner-cities, with below 
average ability and above av- 
erage social problems, their 
pupils win have to be dis- 
persed into ‘'better” schools. 
Eventually this process win 
ensure that all the state 
schools have a reasonably bal- 
anced intake. Nice one, David. 
Michael Pyke. 

Lichfield, staffs. 


Please Include a hill postal 
address, even on e-mailed 
letters. The Country Diary is on 
page 10. 


T ipam that Monsanto wel- 
comes the Guardian I CM poll 
(June 4) showing that the 
great majority of consumers 
want more information and 

assurances on genetically 

modified (GM) food. 

We plan to be responsive to 
European regulatory authori- 
ties and food retailers in their 
efforts to provide consumers 
with informative labelling 
and supporting materials 
about these foods. 

As such, this coming week- 
end. Monsanto is launching a 
substantial information cam- 
paign to present toe scientific 
facts and benefits of biotech- 
nology. We believe consumers 
ran only make intelli ge nt, in- 
formed decisions about bio- 
technology when they under- 
stand aD sides of toe story. 
Indeed so eager are we to help 
thi s discussion that our pro- 
gramme will include ways of 
contacting those who take an 
opposite position. Genuine 
consumer choice is what this 
discussion should provide. 

Incidentally, Monsanto will 
spend approximately £1 mil- 
lion on the information pro- 
gramme. not £10 miTUnn as 
reported in toe Guardian. And 
Monsanto contacted toe 
Guardian three times in toe 
last week to discuss toe need 
for more information about 
biotechnology in the UK, but 
with no response. Yet you 
reported yesterday that Mon- 
santo refused to comment on 
the results of toe ICM poll. As 
stated above, toe thrust of our 
new programme encourages 
concerned consumers to con- 
tact us and others with views 
on biotechnology. 

The separate article by 
George Monbiot (The African 
gene, June 4) is simply not 
acceptable. Monbiofs com- 
mentary speculates that Mon- 
santo is becoming the “hunger 
merchant of toe third millen- 
nium'’. Nothing could be fur- 
ther from toe truth. Many 
respected organisations 
around the world have all 
agreed that biotechnology pre- 
sents an effective means to 
help feed burgeoning popula- 
tions. And Monsanto is look- 
ing for ways to help their 


efforts with our technologies. 
For example, Monsanto has 
cooperated with scientists- • 
from toe Kenya Agriculture 
Research Institute (KARDto 
develop sweet potatoes which 
are resistant to a disease that 
destroys up to 50 per cent of 
this important staple crop 
each year. Monsanto has cam-"' 
pletely transferred the germ- 
plasm of this important new 
product to KARL with no com- 
mercial interest to Monsanto. 

Unfortunately, the way in 
which your newspaper is 
reporting the issue of geneti- 
cally modified foods suggests 
that you are not interested in 
a serious discussion, but in- 
voking fear in toe food chain 
without scientific evidence to \ 
support these claims. 

Perhaps you should take a 
lead from the people you 
polled and spend more time 
facilitating discussion and 
providing balanced informa- 
tion to your readers, rather - 
than simply taking one side. - •' 
Ann Foster. 

Monsanto UK, 

London. 


Balls of Ire 


\ A IHILST applauding the 
V V Government for intro- 


ducing a minimum wage, I de- 
plore a lack of courage in not * 
se tting a maximum (Camelot 
bosses hit jackpot, Jane 3). it 
would take me 85 years of 40- 
hour weeks at £3 JO an hour to 
earn what Camelofs Tim Hol- 
ley gets in one. New deal? 
Maybe. Fair deal? No. 

Susan Scott-Hnnter. 
Kettering, Northants 


A CAMELOT director would 
/“Ylose money walking from 


/vlose money walking from 
the Rolls to the office should .• 
he pause to pick tip a £50 vote. 
Ray lies. 

Newark-on-Trent, Notts. - 


QURELY toe company 
O should rename itself Scar 
melot Oflot seems supine. I 
suggest a regulatory body to 
regulate UK regulatory - 
bodies. What about OfUK. 
Stephen Brooks. 

London. 


We must treat Milosevic as the problem, not the solution. The demon king of the Balkans is at work again 


The final evil 



T HE most terrible pro- 
cess of all in toe lands 
that used to be called 
Yugoslavia is not toe 
war- making that takes lives 
and destroys villages and 
towns, but the irrevocable 
damage done to the future of 
the majority who survive. 

The killing may stop, as It 
has done in Croatia and Bos- 
nia, but societies undermined 
by distrust deformed by a lit- 
erally hateful politics, 
ash am ed of a murderous past, 
and burdened with criminal- 
ised economies, do not easily 
recover. 

The mast serious casualty 


of the Yugoslav wars, in this 
respect, is Serbia itself even 
though Serbs have suffered 
less than other south Slav 
peoples In terms of actual ca- 
sualties and displacement of 
population. Now, in Kosovo, a 
final folly is under way 
which, if not soon checked, 
win, at a stroke, further ad- j 
vance toe destruction of the 
i Serbian people's prospects, 
while infi^ting on the Albani- 
ans of that region the most I 
futile of wars. It is as if Sldbo- 1 
dan Milosevic, the leader j 
with whom the Serbs are 
cursed, is saying to toe Ko- 
sovo Albanians nmt they too 
most sip from the same poi- 
soned cup from which every 
other people of former Yugo- 
slavia has been forced to 
drink. 

i This is a truly evil act, and 
It is more evil than what has 
gone before. At least there 
was once a war aim, that of 
Greater Serbia, which consti- 
tuted a reason for Serbia's 
actions, although not a justifi- 
cation for toe means it em- 
ployed. In the summer of 1998, 
there is nothing left erf that 
There Is no Greater Serbia. 
and never will be, unless the 


| pathetic rump which is toe 
Bosnian Serb Republic Is 
counted as a success. Even in 
the distorted atmosphere of 
Belgrade, where many in toe 
opposition share the preju- 
dices of the governing circles. 
It is understood that Kosovo 
is a lost cause. 

To maintain Serb rule there 
for any length of time over a 
wholly alienated pop ulatio n 
is not a serious possibility. To 
force that population out of 
toe province' is equally not a 
serious possibility. A parti- 
tion of toe land between Serbs , 
and Albanians is a fantasy 
which s till dancflfl in the i 
minds of some Serbians, but 
the chances are also remote. 

Quite apart from any other 
consideration, the ordinary 
Serb is not ready to go to war 
in Kosovo. Many of the 
recruits dispatched to the 
region desert are shedding 
their uniforms a few hundred 
yards from toe gates of their 
bases, and sometimes asking 
the local people to help them 
to get back to Serbia. It is true 
that there are the armed local 
Serbs, who have their own 
bitter stake in Kosovo, and 
the professional security 


i forces and paramilitary 
groups brought in by Milose- 
vic. With these alone, how- 
I ever, Milosevic can only 
! make war. He cannot win a 
war. 

One of toe great mistakes erf 
the mediators and diplomats 
1 in former Yugoslavia is to as- 
sume a rationality in Milose- 
vic’s actions which those 
actions rarely possess. Thus, 
toe operations along the Alba- 
nian border this week, which 
sent refugees spinning in 
every direction, have a super- 
ficial rationality, is that dear- , 
tog a free fire zone to separate 1 
rebels from their sanctuary 
and supplies Is a s tandar d pre- 
liminary to a counter-insur- 
gency campaign. 

But since Milosevic cannot 
win such a campaign, or if he 
did, could not hold down Ko- 
sovo, tills tactical rationality 
is a strategic nonsense. Is the 
purpose just to gain toe upper 
hand militarily for a while, so 
as to strengthen his hand in 
toe negotiations with toe Ko- 
sovo Albanians? Not so, since 
it is generally agreed that the 
Kosovo leader, Ibrahim Ru- 
gova, is ready to agree a solu- 
tion short of independence. 


and could persuade his 
people, at this juncture, to ac- 
cept It The moment is criti- ! 
cal, because it will not need 1 
many more attacks by the 
police and pa ramilitaries to 
cha n ge toe public mood and 
make a continued association 
with Serbia, or rump Yugosla- 
via, much harder to sell. If a 
negotiated solution is truly 
his aim, it would be better to 
go for it now, without mili- 
tary preliminaries. The result 
of the military operations erf 
the last few days, In any case, 
has been the suspension of 
the talks brokered by toe 
American envoy Richard Hol- 
brooke last month. 


S O why Is Milosevic 
fighting in Kosovo? 
The answer is that out 
of the savage opera of 
violence, of threat and 
counter threat, toe Serbian 
leader draws power and ener- 
gy. From the be ginning Milo- 
sevic specialised in brin g in g 
into being threats to Serbia's 
existence. What was only la- 
tent and unformed, Milosevic 
made inevitable. Serbia was 
not ringed by enemies, but tt 
came to be so ringed when ' 


Milosevic had finished He 
creates his own self-ju s t ifyin g 
tragedy of encirclement and 
isolation. Without him , there 
would be Serbs in toe Kra- 
jina. in eastern Croatia, and 
in western Bo snia today. It 
seems possible that what the 
foiled architect of Greater 

Serbia is doing now is to. de- 
liberately stoke toe flames of 
Greater Albania. 

Already men In the Kosovo 
Liberation Army speak of lib- 
erating not only Kosovo, but 
the Albanian parts of Macedo- 
nia and Montenegro. Already : 
young Albanians in Macedo- 1 
nla. according to a recent . 
report, “worship the KLA”. 
Already the Albanian govern- 
ment has had to change the 
way in which it speaks of the 
Kosovo situation, shifting 
perceptibly toward a more na- 
tionalist stance. 

There is certainly some 
foolishness on the Kosovo Al- 
banian side, where a familiar 
mixture of the desire for 
revenge, toe impact of rheto- 
ric, and the bravado of young 
men is playing into Milose- 
vic’s hands. Tfhomir Loza, 
the author of an enlightening 
recent artide on the Kosovo 


situation in toe magazine 
Transitions, points out tha t 
such attitudes risk “the de- 
struction erf so much of their 
society through a one-sided 
war between a bitter army 
and a anan and untrained mi- 
litia lacking any concrete 
ally”. 

In the long run the Alba- 
nian side would sorely pre- 
vail, but the society that 
emerged from the conflict 
would be gravely damaged. 
The assertion of national 
identity in the regions in 
which Albanians live Is 
bound to happen, but its form 
is not foreordained. It. does 
not have to be violent, and it 
does not have to involve the 
movement of frontiers. 

The Western powers must 
be very careftiL If he can, Mi- 
losevic will draw them into a 
police action against Albani- 
ans, making them camplidt 
in the suppression of Alba- i 
Ulan national aspi rations, as- 1 
pirations which he will do his 
best to ensure take an ex- 
treme and ''terrorist” shape, 
ff he can, he wfll create a 
bloody conflict, and then, 
with that effrontery he has j 
shown frequently in the past, | 


he will present himsetf asfofi 
tough, effective operator on 
toe spot who can hdp bring it 
to an end 

Sending troops to -the bor- 
ders may he necessary, bni - 
will be counterproductive un- , 
less combined with measures, - 
including military measures 
if necessary, against Milose- 
vic and his troops in Kosova 
The Albanian negotiating 
team has set toe withdrawal 
of those special units as a con- 
dition -for the -resumption of 
talks 

That is a position which 
Europe and toe United States 
should back. At their meet- " 
mgs an Kosovo nest week,. 
they should not give in, as bo 
often, before, to toe tempta- 
tion to treat MDKsevfoas a 
kind of partner, because he is . 
such a shrewd player and 
seems always to offer a way . 
out to counfries anxious to 
avoid fresh commitments. Mi- . 
losevic can never be part of 
the solution because Ids dae- ' 
manic capacity to conjure up . 
the. forces of extremism not 
only among his own people - . 
but among other peoples 
remains the central problem 
of the Balkans. 
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With an ugly rash of criticism spoiling its birthday 
party, the NHS needs to cure its doctors 


The patient’s 
dilemma 


Mark 

Lawson 


F IFTY years ago today, tag and ovei 

the government proudly tales might 
announced that more greater trui 
than half of Britain’s doctors porary phy< 
had decided— or been in* arrogances 

duced — to join the new played In th 

National Health Service, due cannot slm| 
to start a month later. The When, ho 

British Dental Associa tion. sion turns b 

though, instructed its mem- problems, s; 
bers to look the gift-horse In tors tacreas 

the mouth. Five decades patient pres 

later, dentists — last in — lor publicat 

have proved, many patients strike-rates 

will attest, to be first out provinglyol 
And as medicine and journal- surgeons ha 
ism prepare to celebrate the logical basei 

50th anniversary of the NHS, with their a 
a rash of negative stories sug- calculated h 
gests a profession In urgent points and p 

need of spin doctors. tern et Man; 

Two surgeons at Bristol level of aritl 

Royal Infirmary are betagin- ability here, 
vestigated over unacceptably ally — as In l 
high death rates during heart arena, wher 
operations on children. Else- ready rule - 

where, another surgeon was might be aw 

hanned for three years by the month to thi 
General Medical Council ibr allowed mos 
allowing hfc Hepatitis B- . ... leave the ho; 
infected blood to seep inside a cal position, 
patient, who later died. An- 
other tribunal heard ofhow £JTSH< 

colleagues covered up fbr a r^isaptM 1 

surgeon who operated while L^icanm 

drunk. And. yesterday, there which, at thf 
were calls fbr the creation of patients whe 
a panel of scrutineers for surgeon thre 

medical research, fbllowixig a net, treatme 
recent increase in the publi- commercial 
cation of fraudulent claims. NHS, estabh 

Happy birthday, NHS. ciple ofbroai 

Professional generulisa- - si on, could n 
tkms are often inaccurate of the supers 

and usually offensive. Few would merel 

broadcasters would wish to tients dying i 

be judged themselves by this waiting lists 

week’s baloney expose on topped the 

ITV of “how MI6 killed Prin- state-funded 
cess Diana”. Not many jour- bethecruelk 

nahsts would be happy with the rule that 

outsiders taking as the choosers, 

benchmark of theirprofes- In the Ame 

skm’s tactual standards this market of cu 


thetk explanation for the 
willingness of doctors to 
cover up the errors of others. 
This simply is a residue of old 
school honour and club 

rules. It is a fine irony l hat 

senior doctors — many of 
whom, you suspect, are hos- 
tile to union power else- 
where— represent one of the 
last great examples of un- 
questioning professional soli- 
darity. It would have been 
fairer ifthe NHS anniversary 
had coincided with headlines 
about doctors making mis- 
takes because of underfund- 
ing and overwork, for such 
tales might have told a 
greater truth about contem- 
porary physicians. But the 
arrogance and omerta dis- 
played In these case histories 
cannot simply be ignored. 

When, however, discus- 
sion turns to remedy of these 
problems, sympathy for doc- 
tors increases. Parental and 
patient pressure groups call 
for publication of surgical 
strike-rates. They speak ap- 
provingly of America, where 
surgeons have become bio- 
logical baseball players, each 
with their season’s average 
calculated to several decimal 
points and posted on the In- 
ternet. Many desire the same 
level of arithmetical account- 
ability here. Perhaps eventu- 
ally — as in the sporting 
arena, where statistics al- 
ready rule — a smart new car 
might be awarded each 
month to the saw-bones who 

allowed most patients to 
leave the hospiminayerti- . 



luck)- public in a Chelsea gal- 
lery? Admittedly they’re a bit 
garish, but not quite so awfbl 
as critic Brian Sewell suggests, 
when he describes the exhibi- 
tion as “an act of folly to match 
George Michael's public 
masturbation". 

Like the rest of us, whether 
we purchase our pictures in 
Athena or at Christie's, Man- 
dolson is attempting to send 
out a message — of some kind 
— about himself But as Paul 
Moorhouse, curator of modem 
art at the Tate Gallery, noted 
this week, one’s choice of pic- 
tures can act as a mirror, but 
they can also act as a mask. 
“They send out a message 
about your beliefs and values. 
Or conversely they can be used 
to make people think they rep- 
resent your beliefs and val- 
ues." In other words, they say 
something about us, whether 
it’s the message we intended to 
convey or something unin- 
tended, and therefore more 
revealing. 


Skin pics 


B ut SHOPPING around 
Is aiqjropriate to Amer- 
ican medicine, in 
which, at the level of those 
patients who choose their 
surgeon through the Inter- 
net, treatment is an entirely 
commercial proposition. The 
NHS, established on the prin- 
ciple ofbroadly equal provi- 
sion. could not survive a cult 
of the super scalpels, which 
would merely lead to pa- 
tients dying on the massive 
waiting lists of the docs who 
topped the averages. Indeed, 
state-funded medicine may 


Saly 

Weale 


At the end of the night, as the Government Art Collec- 
other guests are peeling away lion, 
couple by .couple, he turns to It sounds like an upmarket 
you. his lips close to your ear. Through The Keyhole, the TV 
and whispers: “Would you like programme in which Lloyd 


the Government Art Collec- Ruskta and his wife Effie on . 
tion. honeymoon, him folly dressed 

It sounds like an upmarket- on the- balcony, her inside, 
Through The Keyhole, the TV knickeriess. legs akimb o- At 


to come up and see my etch- 
ings?" Your heart leaps into (usually cream) shagpile of look closer and you see the 
your mouth: he takes your some second-rate celebrity's four-poster bed is undisturbed, 
hand and leads you through home. We see their sitting Effie is lying on a chaise-lon- 
tbe corridors of Whitehall to roam, their patio, sometimes gue examining ber genitals in 
his inner sanctum. And there even their bedroom. This is as a mirror — more gynaecologi- 


programme to which Lloyd first glance it looks like a scene 
Grossman tiptoes through the of post-coital contentment But 


tA •i' 


I TS BEEN a perfect evening. 
One of the best The food, 
the wine, the company. Oh 
yes. The company has been 
fantastic. Peter — Peter Man- 


be the cruellest illustration of delson that is — has bowled 


US surgeons, like 
baseball stars, have 
their strike rates 
put on the Internet 


week’s massive libel pay-out 
by the Mall on Sunday to the 
actress Brooke Shields. Simi- 
larly, doctors would prefer to 
see this week’s negative 
Tories as bDps on an other- 
wise healthy print-out. 

Both media excesses 
resulted from the same pro- 
fessional weakness: foct- 
checking sacrificed to sensa- 
tionalism fbr commercial 
reasons. They were large ex- 
amples of what happeos in a 
small way every day. The 
gung-ho sturgeons and deceit- 
ful researchers speak of simi- 
lar tendencies in medicine: a 
dangerotts desire to fulfill an 
Image of tae doctor as om- 
nipotent healer aita a wiUtng- 
ness within the profession to 
conceal miscreants. 


W HY WOULD a sur- 
geon persist in a pro- 
cedure which soon 

seemed to be increasing ti» 
CKxmrem*of juvenile funer- 
als ta the Bristol area? How 

could another reg ard t he poi- 
lutLon ofa wound with in- 
fected Mood as an irrele- 
vance? Why might & 

reseanier falsify the result 
oflaboratory tests or dtaical 

trials? AH of these actions - 
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tat er protatfam is that they 
result from the myth of medi- 
cal invinettuay so prevalent 
in both medical and general 
culture. Tim researcher 
changing the figure in a 
cohunnibr^fect is doubtless 
thifilrtng nf ftomnney and 
prestige to be wan from, a 
breakthrough but is also mo- 
tivated by psychological -- 
dreams ofhecotningriie 
heater-God. AfieraU, dis- 
eases are named after doc- 
tors, not patients. T3iesur- 
gean^ungh^ his hands into 
another living heart despite a 
strtag of foilnres dreams ofa 

nhnttoir- ^tf^rmaHnn. 

There is no such sympa- 


the rule that beggars can’t be 
choosers. 

In the American super- 
market ofcures.lt is also per- 
missible that doctors should 
choose who they serve; that 
they may tarn some people 

away to preserve tbelr repu- 
tation. The difficulty with 
statistics is tfaata high death 
rate might reveal surgeons 
operating beyond their pro- 
fessional competency. But a 
low score might also indicate 
someone willing to operate 
as a last-ditch attempt cm ob- 
jectively hopeless cases. 

If the phrase “operating 
‘ tables” should come, to refer 
to recovery leagues rather 

than hospital furniture, then 
tiie prognosis of an individ- 
ual patient becomes a cur- 
rency as invidious as money. 
The patients’ groups and 
media outlets now protesting 
about gong-bo doctors too 
wining to treat might pause 
to reflect on the ir p re vious 

fa v o urite medical story of 
recent years: the patient 
refosed treatment 

In education, there are al- 
ready fears that head- 
teachers may be tempted to 
refuse or remove weaker pu- 
pils in order to protect the 
test scores to which succes- 
stve governments have given 
: increasing weight in deciding 
the merit ofaschooL If em- 
phasis on statistics encour- 
ages suxffeons to look for a 
not-oot to preserve their bai- 
ting average, a more lethal 
version ofthfe bias might de- 
velop ta medicine. The . 
parents understandably shat- 
tered by evente at Bristol can 
just as easily be envisaged as 
mums and dads howling that 
their sick child was denied 
potentially life-saving, 
treatment 

The answer is not league 
tables an the Internet but 
greater external scrutiny of 
doctors’ works: a medical 

equivalent, perhaps, of 
afotedinspectiansfor 

schoals. This week, there whs 

a revival in London of Shaw's 
1906 play *n*e Doctor^ W- 
leamna. the most famous vei^ 
Stan of the celebrated 
medico-moral poser about 
the physician choosing 
which of two patients to 
treat Ffine decades on— and 
after five of the NHS— it's the 
patient choosing between 

doctors who raises the ethical 

questions. 


you over with his charm, his 
wit his vivacity, his breezy 
joie de vivre. A dream 
companion. 


tbe corridors of Whitehall to roam, their patio, sometimes 
his inner sanctum. And there even their bedroom. This is as 
they are — a series of 10 private as it gets. But the odd 
cheeky etchings, saucy enough thing about Through The Key- 
to bring a hot flush to the hole is how colossally unre- 
cheeks of even the most liberal waling the programme is. Like 
of New Labourites. a Hello! interview, there's a 

It’s a pleasant thought for us limited amount you can learn 
all, but sadly most will never about someone tram their taste 
be fortunate enough to receive in toilet roll holders. So how 
a personal invitation into much do we reveal of our- 
Peter Mandelson's boudoir, selves in our choice of art? 

This week, however, the rest Perhaps the most curious of 
of us were treated to an in- Mr Mandelson's etchings — 
triguing peek at what hangs and the most frequently repro- 
on the crab-like one’s walls, duced in this week's papers — 


a mirror — more gynaecologi- 
cal than centrefold. There's 
been no sex it turns out — he 
was put off by her pubic hair. 
And this cheery little work of 
art is han g in g on the Minister : 
Without Portfolio's walL* 

There are 11.499 other works 
in the Government Art Collec- 


Men you weren’t 
interested in 
had that picture 
of the tennis babe 
— knickerless 
like Ruskin’s 
poor Effie 


much do we reveal of our- 1 tion — one can't help wonder- 


selves in our choice of art? 


ing. as the master of spin must 


Perhaps the most curious of have realised we would, what 
Mr Mandelson's etchings — on earth inspired him to make 


thanks to advance publicity 
for a BBC2 documentary on 


and the most frequently repro- such a choice? Why not some- 
duced in this week's papers — thing more straightforward, 
is Deaf In Venice, depicting tbe along the lines of that other 


great Victorian aesthete John I picture that stirred such inter- 


est this week — the Lucian 
Freud portrait of a nude Jerry 
HalL her rounded belly eight 
months pregnant, her delicate 
features smudged -into a tiny 
postcard-sized frame? Or what 
about columnist Paul John- 
son's newly unveiled watercol- 
ours of Rome. Venice and the 
Lake District, on show to a 


^fa O, IN our teenage bed- 
^^farooms. when we Blu- 
*Q^taked posters of T-Rex, 
the Bay City Rollers. Duran 
Duran or Take That over un- 
fashionable giriy-Dowery wall- 
paper, we thought we were 
saying: we’re grown up, we 
know about sex and we want 
iL In the eyes of our parents 
and older siblings we were 
only highlighting our immatu- 
rity. In our university halls of 
residence, when we put up Che 
Guevara, CND and ANC post- 
ers. we were trying to look po- 
liticised. radical. But how radi- 
cal is it when everyone on 
your floor has exactly the same 
images on their walls? Then 
there were the men you 
weren't interested in, with that 
picture hanging above their 
bed of the tennis babe — knick- 
erless like Ruskin’s poor Effie 
— pulling up her short white 
skirt to reveal her bottom. 
They told you they were being 
ironic; you knew they were 
stuck in tiie Dark Ages. 

Then, in your student flat, 
when yon really started grow- 
ing up there were tbe Impres- 
sionists. Kl i m t’s Kiss. Monet's 
Waterlfllea Fast forward to 
your twenties, your first job, 
still Klimt, still Monet — 
maybe even a Klee or two — 
only by now they’re hanging in 
a glass clip frame from Habi- 
tat You thought you were 
being tasteful, sophisticated — 
but in retrospect, and in the 
eyes of others older and better 
informed, you find out you 
were simply betraying your 
dismally narrow and conven- 
tional ides OT art 
It’s a difficult business get- 
ting it right You thought you'd 
hang Van Gogh's Sunflowers 
on your living room wall be- 
cause— well. you like it, and it 
happens to match the new 
cushions. But these days even 
your choice of frame speaks 
volumes about you. Erotic 
etchings are all very well as a 
chat-up line — but nineties’ 
minirwaiicm is much easier. 


Catherine Bennett is away 


Even for someone who is interested in everything, there’s just too much of it on television 


News from nowhere 


— 

I /tv cm/erfrai... 


I Matthew 


taken all that seriously even at 
ITV, which is trying to do 
something about News at Ten, 
let alone at the BBC. where this 


Even during the afternoon, | bulletin on a mainstream 


the BBC is reluctant to let an channel. 


hour go by without reassuring Other than that, yes, I want 


us that everything is much as to see what's going on and 1 


sort of remark is akin to spit- i it was an hour earlier. This want the visual benefits that 


ting on Lord Reith’s grave. 

He is, however, perfectly cor- 
rect. I'm in the newspaper busi- 
ness. for heaven's sake: I'm 


same obsession led Mr Birt to TV news can give. Like every- 


set up his 24-hour cable news 
channel. Hiis is widely be- 


cue else, I am obsessed with 
seeing shattered villages, shat- 


lieved to be watched by about tered trains, mid Gama’s shat 


meant to be interested in every- two dozen night-shift workers, tered expression. Before TV ex- 




thing. It is possible that the insomniacs 
Guardian foreign editor could old people's 
ring at any moment and say: staff control 
“Get to Kyrgyzstan as fast as suspect the t 
you can. Don’t worry about the be that high, 
expense.” (Well, the first part is I am not 


insomniacs and residents of isted. how on earth would the 


old people's homes where the 
staff control the off-sw itch . I 


public have comprehended the 
majestic glory of Ann Widde- 


A TAB 
LX one e 
Zlago I 


T ABOUT twenty past six 
one evening a few weeks 


possible.) But at foe time of foe am interested in what is going 
anaemia Item l was more inter- on. But tbe endless r ep eti t iv e 


suspect the true figure may not combe's amazing embonpoint ? 
be that high. But even that can be toured in 

I am not being philistine. I less than 30 minutes, 
am interested in what is mine What takes time, as Mr Birt 


i lago I was watching the water the garden or turn on the 
second half of the early eve- central healing. I suspect the 


ested in knowing whether to regurgitation of alleged news 
water the garden or turn on the has become ridiculous. 


ning BBC News, waiting for majority were with me- 


an. But tbe endless rep eti t iv e once knew, is understanding, 
regurgitation of alleged news The Gulf war and Diana aside, 
has become ridiculous. the great world stories of the 

All this is happening when 1990s have not been one^ di- 


foe weather forecast A report 
came on about tbe prevalence 
of anaemia among children in, 


This may be an extreme ex- 
ample. But as Mr GyngeD said. 
News at Ten regularly has to 


I think, Kyrgyzstan. Now I am he padded out with celebrity 
concerned about this kind of and showbiz features. And the 


problem, but I am not necessar- two main BBC bulletins, while 
fly what you might call twenty- maintaining more seriousness 


past-stir interested. This would of tone, d^enerate rapidly into 
still be the case even if I were secondary news, near-news, 
100 per cent certain where Kyr- jumped-up local news, featurey 
gyzstan actually is. pieces better suited to a cur- 

A thus struck a chord when 1 rent affairs slot, and whatever 
heard that Bruce Gyngell, now happens to be in Alastair 
the ctoinnan of Australia’s Campbell's out-tray. It is the 
rhnnnoi Nine TV, bad called same at 6pm on Radio Four. All 
for an end to Britain’s half- because they have to maintain 
hour news broadcasts, saying tbe pretence that there is half 
they contained “less and less an hour of worthwhile news 
gpnninp news". He said in an every weeknight Alas, not 
after-dinner speech: “I believe even Thursday’s strike could 
It's time to stop pussyfooting disturb the rhythm, 
around and accept tbe inevita- At nine o'clock, the problem 
ble — Bmt television news bid- is even worse than at six be- 
letins are not worth half an cause to get to the weather it Is 
hour". necessary to sit through sev- 

Mr Gyngell used to be promi- eral minutes of regional news, 
nent in British broadcasting. The BBC's English regions 
and was Mice boss of TV-am (ITVs are even loopier) are too 
(now defonct). He is best large to be local, and have no 


This sort of 
remark is akin to 
spitting on Lord 
Reith’s grave 


sasters but a slow, uncertain 
accretion of unreported facts 

that gradually assmiwi signifi- 
cance.’ global warming, the Mi- 
crosoft revolution, the gather- 
ing pace of European 
integration and the changes to 
the world economy. 

These are subjects which 
nightly news bulletins cannot 
cower properly. They might be 
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'When 1 moved 
here from Sydney. 

I was shocked to 
discover that 
within a few weeks 
of phoning home 
through BT, my 
home phone bill 
was nearly a hundred 
pounds. When 1 
switched to PRIMUS 
it made a huge 

V" difference to the 

cost. And - all I do 
Is simply tap in 4 
digits before I dud". 

Philip West (Berkshire) 
A n»t Primus aittomec 


■CdwVERT TO PRIMUS AMD START 
SAVING ON YOUR CALLS 


pieces better suited to a cur- the BBC is under the control of covered by a big-budget, big- 
rent affairs slot, and whatever the man who coined foe phrase story, big-audlence current af- 
happens to be in Alastair “mission to explain”. How fairs programme along the 
Campbell's out-tray. It Is the many hours of news about Bos- lines of the American show 
same at 6pm on Radio Four. AH nia has the average British Sixty Minutes. But British TV 
because they have to maintain adult sat through during John has conspicuously failed to 
tbe pretence that there is half Bin’s period as directorgen- provide anything of the sort. ( 
an hour (/worthwhile news eral? And how many ever in the meantime, better-direc-. 



an hour of worthwhile news 
every weeknight. Alas, not 
even Thursday’s strike could 


grasped anything other than ted Industrial action might 
that the Bosn i ans were Muslim help: say well-signalled walk- 
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Ai nine o’clock, the problem non-Muslims and baddies, and 
is even worse than at six be- the British were incredihly 
cause to get to the weather it is brave? 
necessary to sit through sev- There are, of course, occa- 
eral minutes of regional news, sions when we all want as 
The BBC’s English regions much news as Is available. But 
(Try’s are even loopier) are too particularly charismatic prin- 


and goodies, the Serbs were outs at 6.15 and 9.15 pm. That 
non-Muslims and baddies, and will make the news bulletins 


ensper. 


TODAY is Derby Day, and this 


sions when we all want as week’s poetic list is far from 
much news as is available. But humdrum. Among the horses 


cesses are not written off in 


remembered for banning political authority. So really, 
“smutty” programmes when there- is no such thing as 


that have won the race since It 
began In 1776 are the 


be was head of Yorkshire 
Tyne-Tees, and for having a 
weird obsession with pink 
shirts. He Is unlikely to be 


regional news. There are more 
efficient ways of finding out 
whether your next-door neigh- 
bour has been murdered. 


Paris un derp asses every day. I following: Noble, Champion, 
would estimate that, in the Plenipotentiary, Coronation. 


1990s, there have been an aver- 
age of three days a year when 
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CUTTING THE C05T OF CALLING 


Gladiateur, Kingcraft. Dia- 
mond Jubilee, Hyperion, 




something has happened that Ocean Swell. Royal Palace. Sir 
would justify a half-hour news Ivor and The MinstreL 
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10 OBITUARIES 


■ru- rt. .ard San Satnrday June* 1598 



Weekend birthdays I Philip O’Connor 


i Face to Faith 






Today’s birthdays: Monty Al- 
exander, jazz pianist, 54; 
Sara Banerji, writer, 66; 
Prof Brebis Bleaney, physi- 
cist, 83; David Blankett, MP, 
Secretary of State for Educa- 
tion, si; Bjorn Borg, tennis 
player, 42; Lord. Carrington, 
statesman, 79; David Chipp, 
former editor-in-chleL Press 
Association, 71; Dame Nin- 
ette de Valois, founder. 
Royal Ballet, 100; Chris de 
Souza, broadcaster and com- 
poser, 55; Paul Ess-wood, 
counter-tenor, 56; Helen For- 
rester, novelist, 79; Mike 
Gatting, cricketer, 40; A1 
Grey, jazz trombonist, 73; 
lain Hamilton, composer, 76; 
Prof Robert Humphreys, 
Latin American historian, 91; 
Asif Iqbal, cricketer, 55; Tim 
Llewellyn, broadcaster, 56; 
WUUe-John McBride, rugby 
player, 58; Marlon Mould, 
show jumper, 51; Sir Bryan 
Nicholson, chairman, Bupa, 
66; Jamie Palombo, night- 
club proprietor, 34; Dr Ruth 
Sanger, haematologist, 80; 
Robert Tyrrell, chief execu- 
tive. Henley Centre for Fore- 
casting, 47; Billie White law, 
actress, 66. 


Tomorrow’s other birthdays: 
Ann Beach, actress and 
singer, 60; Sir Wilfred Cock- 
croft, mathematician, 75; Tal 
Farlow. jazz guitarist 77; 
Martyn Goff, administrator, 
Booker Prize, 75; James 
Ivory, film director, 70; Tom 
Jones, pop singer, 58; Jaime 
Laredo, violinist 57; Vir- 
ginia McKenna, actress. 67; 
Michael Pennington, actor 
and writer, 55; Ronald 
Pickup, actor. 50; Prince, 
rock singer, 40; Neal Rad- 
ford, cricketer, 41; Curtis 
Robb, athlete. 26; Jim Rose, 
publisher, 89: prof Sir Wil- 
liam Stewart former chief 
scientific adviser. Cabinet 
Office, 63; Air Chief Marshal 
Sir John Thomson, C-in-C, 
UK Air Forces, 56. 


A Country Diary 


Genius and the bottle 


•• f • 


BALLYMENA, Ulster's most 
loyal town, where necks are 
regulation red, has never 
been a comfortable place for 
Catholics, and even as a child, 
the actor Liam Neeson, 46 
tomorrow, was “aware of 
being under suspicion, of 
being of an inferior breed”. 
These days, of course, he’s 
Ballymena's second favourite 
son, after the other “big 
man”, Ian Paisley. 

Neeson ’s career has been a 
procession of big men. From 
his first stage break as union 
leader Jim Larkin (while he 
was stm working as a fork-lift 
truck driver), to playing 
Jesus in a bizarre Belfast epic 
backed by Billy Graham, to a 
heavyweight boxer In David 
Leland’s gritty Glasgow 
drama. The Big Man. Then 
there were two Oscars — 
Schindler and Wilde, both big 
men with bigger personalties. 

The other big thing about 
Lesson is his reputation as a 
Lothario — albeit one with 
the enviable knack of turning 
lovers Into friends. All 
changed, of course, since he 
was snared by Natasha Rich- 
ardson four years ago. They 
now have two children and 
divide their time between 
New England and Ireland. His 
former paramours — Helen 
Mirren, Julia Roberts, Brooke 
Shields and Barbra Striesand 
— s till talk lon g in gl y of him. 

A bit of an enigma, really, 
is Neeson. A bookish school- 
boy boxing champion, who 
can be described in the same . 
sentence as "laidback" and 
“driven". “My father used to 
get picked up by the police for 
driving too slowly," be once 
said, “and the pace of life Tm 
happiest with is somewhere 
between dead slow and stop.” 
That'll be the Ballymena in 

him. 


P hilip o'connor. 

a flamboyant and 
self-absorbed Brit- 
ish eccentric who 
turned a frank ac- 
count of bis abject childhood 
and misspent youth. Memoirs 
Of a Public Baby, into a rol- 
licking literary sensation in 
1358, has died at his home in 
southern France, aged 81. He 
dabbled in painting and poet- 
ry, engaged with communism, 
succumbed to a succession of 
adoring women and supported 
himself largely by sponging 
off friends pnri various of Ms 
six wives. He wrote inces- 
santly, mainly about himself. 

O'Connor was bom to Irish 1 
parents in Leighton Buzzard. 1 
His lather, who threatened to 
"drown in a bucket any male 
ch3d of his Issue", never ap- , 
peered; bis mother “aban- 1 
boned” him to the care of a j 
Madame Tfllieux in Paris for ' 
two years and later housed 
him out to a well-to-do guard- 
ian. Philip remained besotted 
with her. In Memoirs, he ac- 
knowledges that her absences 
left him yearning for the 
return of "her bands like liv- 
ing leaves on him”, the em- 
bryo of an ideal of delicacy 
“impossible to find" and 
which resulted in him making 
impossible demands on 
I others. 

O'Connor felt that the obser- 
vation of Madame Tiliieux's 
public persona and her sense 
of materialism made him am- 
bitious, inducing In him an 
unorthodox and rather tragic 
impulsion to “have my soul in 
my actions, my brain in my 
body”. This, in some strange 
way. describes O'Connor’s 
writing at its best, when it 
makes uncanny leaps of 
imagination from the internal 
space to the external. 

Something as pedestrian as 
a bus journey down Totten- 
ham Court Road allows him 
to explore "Englishness", 
comparing the bus to "a little 
house with its exclusive, self- 
enclosing staircase behind it 
in a meaningfully private 
En glish curve — a curve to be 
quite a theme of English pri- 
vacy, seen in mouths and all 
over the place”. 

Back in England at 18, 
O'Connor was diagnosed as 
schizoid and spent time at the 
Maudsley Hospital. The hospi- 
tal encouraged patients to ex- 
plore their neuroses by paint- 
ing and writing, and it was 
here that Geoffrey Grigson, 
then editor of the leading poet- 
ry magazine New Verse, dis- 
covered O'Connor and 
launched his literary career 
by introducing him to the Lon- 
don literary avant-garde. 



Jonathan Ronton 


T he Christian churches 
irav have been suffer- 
ing a cris is in member' 
ship in recent decades, 
bat faith generally is for from 
hoing in decline. Instead, 

there is a religions und^ur- 

rent Sowing through socieiy 
in which thousands of people 

are converting from Chris- 
tianity toother foiths. 

A large percentage of the 

proselytes come from Angli- 
can backgrounds — heflfte the 
statistics showing a decline in 
the numbers attending 
church on Sunday. They are 

adopting foiths that do not 

produce annual returns. This 
means that losses in many 
churches are afiset to some ex- 
tent by corresponding gains 
in other places trf worship. 
This has not been recognised. 

3nd gives a distorted picture of 
relig ious disaffiliation. 

Among the main faiths to 
have gained members are Bud- 
ifliicm, Islam and Ju daism . 

Each has distinctive strengths 
which have attracted out- 
siders. Buddhism oSters a path 
to self-knowledge and toner 

calm in an era of confusion and 

hype; Islam offers a sense of 
discipline and direction to a 
world that so often seems cha- 
otic and pointless; Judaism 
ogyp; communal camaraderie 
and personal identity at a time 
when family values and local- 
ities are under siege. 

Christianity also has its 
special qualities — excelling 
at spirituality and personal 
salvation — and stfll gains 
newcomers despite its overall 
shrinkage. It is also true that 
each of the foiths contain 
many of the elements pertain- 
ing to the others. at a level 
perhaps less appreciated by 
the public at large. The result, 
though, is a large swing away 
from the Church cfBngiand 
towards other religions. 

One reason is no doubt the 
often-heard criticism of its 
“loss of nerve” which is unfa- 
vourably contrasted with the 
supposedly more consistent 
features of other faiths. How- 
ever. this is only a partial fac- 
tor for there are also external 
causes beyond the Church's 
control. 

The first is the enormous 
mix of religions we now have. 
Until 1945. Britain could be 
characterised as a Christian 
country, with a very small 
number of Jews and a handful 
of others living here too. 

Today it is a multi-foith soci- 
ety. including Bahais, Bud- 
dhists, Hindus. Jains, Mus- 
lims. Rastafarians and Sikhs. 
Moreover, whereas in the past 
the general ethos was for non- 
Christians to “keep their 
heads down” and avoid at- 
tracting too much attention to 
themselves, now there are no 
such constraints. The growth 
to the number of members of 
other foiths is matched by the 
high profile that they have, 
whether it be the sight of Sikh 
turbans or towering minarets 
or halal shops or TV rabbis. 

The result is that people 
with a nominal attachment to 
the Church are now presented 


O’Connor . . . ‘What is his role in the lives of others?’ asked Stephen Spender. Tt is, I think, part angel, part demon* 


T HE mass observa- 
tionalist and poet 
Charles Madge, and 
his wife, the poet 
Kathleen Raine, 
briefly had him to live with 
them and O'Connor's work ap- 
peared alongside that of Dy- 
lan Thomas. George Barker 
and David Gascoyne in poetry 
anthologies and literary maga- 
zines. Gascoyne described i 
O’Connor's surrealist poetry 
as “exciting and amusing*. His 
surrealist poems, such as 
Poems 1-11 and Blue Bugs in 
Liquid Silk, are implosive, 
veering towards the imagine- 
tively chaotic side of , 
surrealism. 


1780 a.d. in the street they flung 
foam about and a young funny 
gentleman poured the juices of 
a ton qf blood oranges down 
upon the people. 


At times the surrealist work 
tends to be self-indulgent. 
O'Connor himself wished to 
write “as a communist in the 
Mayakovsky m ann er" and 
produce more social-realist, 
albeit anarchistic, writing, hut 


he felt that his writing per- 
sisted In its “decadent man- 
ner” beyond his control. 

This control was to come, 
after be bad disappeared from 
literary circles, with the publi- 
cation of Memoirs of a Public 
Baby in 1958. Its tone of hones- 
ty, imaginative energy, and 
the intensity of his literary 
gaze upon the minutia of a bo- 
hemian life, captivated read- 
ers. He wrote critically of his 
early poetry in Memoirs. “To 
me, my poems are the mess of 
my having collided with my 
head against the brick wall of 
society's guardians, a shock- 
spill of sensations and 
thoughts in surrealist disar- 
ray. contemporarily suitable". 

O'Connor, who spent too 
much time as a drunk, went 
on to write Britain in the Six- 
ties: Vagrancy Ethos and Actu- 
ality (1963), a documentary- 
style book in. which he 
interviewed tramps and other 
street people. His most con- 
ventional work was Living in 
Croesor (1962), written in a 
style not dissimilar to a Shell 
travel guide. Moving to j 
France in 1967, he saw himself 
very much in exile; that Jona- 
than Cape published his 
Selected Poems (1936-1966) de- 
lighted him and he continued 
to write daily either poems or 
a journal. His third wife and 
patron, the American Panna 
Grady, led him out from 
drunkenness and his collec- 
tion of poems entitled Think- 


ing of Li Po 0995), which I 
published, was dedicated to 
her as “the Muse who 
amuses". They reflected a 
much gentler side of bis mus- 
ing on classical musicians: 


The poems I haven't written 
I owe to music, which swept 
the rubbish 

Of broken leaves about broken 
lives 

And lies about hopes aborted. 
The poems 1 don't write Toe 
heard properly rendered 
tonight... 

And I loved Philip O’Con- 
nor. He proposed to me last 
summer and asked me to call 
my child after him. He was a 
prolific lover but not respon- 
sible. His nine children were 
blessed and frustrated in him 
as a father. In the less frac- 
tious recent years, he was able 
to take particular succour 
from his youngest son Felix, 
who became a philosophical 
sparring partner. 


UT when Philip 
cursed you, at 
times he could hurt 
unintentionally. 
Thus he unwit- 
tingly alienated Peter dson, 
of Tuba Press, who published 
some of bis journals, Egodde 
(1993) and Life after Death 
(1995), and John Berger, 
whose intended review of 
these journals for the Guard- 
ian annoyed Philip, and so 
never appeared in print. 


Philip was both Mint and 
sinner and be sought out these 
sides in others. 

Stephen Spender wrote in 
his laudatory introduction to 
Memoirs of a Public Baby that 
O’Connor “is in sympathy 
with what is the truth, or the 
demonic, in you, completely 
intolerant of everything else”. 
Spender felt that the “pecu- 
liarity of Philip O’Connor is 
that, on the crowded path he 
walks and portrays ... he is 
absolutely the genuine 
article". Spender concluded 
by asking “What is his role in 
the lives of others, and in the 
life he describes? It is, I think, 
part angel, part demon”. 

It was Spender’s nomina- 
tion that secured for Philip a 
little hut important income 
from the Royal Literary Fund 
and the Society of Authors. In 
his turn, O’Connor was deeply 
moved by Spender’s “priv ate " I 
poetry. Others, such as Keith 
Botsford and Saul Bellow, con- 
tinued to respect his rough 
genius, published him and or- 1 
ganised for Boston University j 
to acquire his manuscripts. 

It was thanks to Panna that ! 
Philip was able to dedicatw 
himself to knowledge and self- 
knowledge. He related Chris- 
tianity to Marxism, professed 
to be a Taoist, and to holding 
literary affinities with Rous- 
seau, Gorky and Tolstoy. In 
recent years, he became very 
keen on EM Forster. In 1991 
he stated his philosophical po- 


sition: “I don’t believe in God 
enough to oppose him That’s 
sup erstiti on ... 1 am a com- 
munist, in fact I was a Stalin- 
ist I would call myself a post- 
communist Taoist anarchist”. 
But last year, when I spoke to 
him, he no longer opposed 
religion; he felt npiriw an 
atheist nor religious. 


S PENDER said of his 
poetry that the "crit- 
icism one might 
make is that since 
he is incapable of 
being anything but himself for 
a single moment, and is, as for 
as conceivably possible, com- 
pletely original, he cannot dis- 
cover anything so objective as 
an artistic form" and con- 
cluded that “more than most 
preachers, he offers body and 
spirit a blessed new chance”. 

Philip continued writing to 
the propositioning me last 
month with a new book, say- 
ing with Pvr-lamaHnm and hu- 
mour there was no hurry; "my 
two legs are nearly useless and 
I wish I were a centipede” add- 
ing that “the energy resisting 
death keeps one alive.” A 
friend put it welt “Now that 
Philip is in the great vineyard 
to the sky, the angels «m hang 
from his lips”. 


with religtoas optkmsQ&ty 
\ were once either tutiomticr. 
inaccessiMe-NDloosertiDes 
one have to travel to Japanto 
Ieam about Buddhism or - 1 
scour obscnr&ho d k ate gi sfo r *. 
material on Islam. Onecs& - 
see and experience such nft- 
gions in manyabighs&ttS,^ 
and, if suffic iently moved, dm 


1 oneself or being ostracised. 

The second developments 
that religion has bec&fce t - 
matter afpersonalchoice. 
People do not automatically 
follow the faith of their fom-/ .. 
Ilv. It may be the firstrrfar.. • ■ 
ence point, but if it is found 
wanting, then many wfitnot - 
hesitate to look elsewhere. In- 
herited religion isatast-do- 
/-linin g concent and is being - 
replaced by the same market 
forces that affect all Other 
w alks oflife.lt has to face Hie 
questions: does it serve me " 
well? Is it the best I can get? : 

Moreover, religion is being 
privatised and becoming an . ; 
Individual domaln frP«p e&-' 
tive of the wider context in - 
which the person operates. - - 
The old adage the “fee fomfly 

that prays together stays 
together” was based on the as- 
sumption that husband, wife . - 
and children all sharedthe' .. 
sam <* faith, and t ha t an y dert- •• 
ance would endanger Oje fam- 
ily unit Today, religion has . 
been relegated to the status of 
a personal hobby: family 
members win pursue their - . 


Religion today has 
the status of a V’. 
personal ftobby /- 


own interests— be it going 
shopping, attending chord! or 
playing football — and simply 
meet up for lunch afterwards. 

The third development is 
the sharp decrease inreli- ■/ 
gioos knowledge and expert-: 
ence within man y households, 
so that many people are 
brought up without any reli- 
gion atalL Yet they still have 
religious needs and seek spiri- 
tual answers to Dll the vac-, 
uumthey feel to their live. 
While some will rum to the , 
Church, others are attracted 
to the non-Christian faiths 
which they feel offer a mes^ 
sage or way of life that appeals 
to them more. - . 

It is noteworthy that some 
of those faiths, such as Juda- ' 
ism. are not missionary- If be- 
lieves that there are many - 
paths to God and that It mat- ' 
ters not which one you take. 
What counts is not whether 
you call God Christ or Allah or 
Adonai or Buddha, but 
whether you lead a life of In- 
tegrity and ethics. While some 
religious leaders may be un- 
happy at those who are leanr- 
ing their faith to convert to 
another, what is important is 
that people find a religious 
home somewhere. 


Dr Jonathan Romain is rabbi of 
Maidenhead Synagogue and - 
author of The Jews of England. 
and Till Faith Us Do Part, a . 
study of mixed-frith couples 


online 


Patricia Scanlan 


Philip O’Connor, writer, bom 
September B, 1916; died May 29, 
1998 


CORRECTIONS AND CLARIFICATIONS 


NORTH PEMBROKESHIRE: 
At 11 o’clock on a Sunday 
morning, there’s always a ser- 
vice to Nevern church. The 
bell rings. One Sunday with 
the shock, vibration and 
noise, a baby owl fell out of its 
nest in the tower. A quick- 
witted member of the congre- 
gation picked it up, climbed 
up inside the tower and 
returned it to its nest The I 
young sparrows at the old 
post office, Brynberian, were 
not so lucky. Their parents 
nested in the swift boxes. 
When the swifts screamed 
back, trouble was inevitable. 
The first sign was the body of 
a baby sparrow smashed on 
the stone below the nests. 
Soon the swifts were back in 
residence to fulfil their one 
lamflociced duty of the year — 
another generation. 

Perhaps giving hoses the 
name of birds is a misfcakp. in 
the garden, I have an old 
inaccessible tit-box. Each 
February, tits start investi- 
gating. They tap, pop to and 
out and vanish before finally 
building a nest But this year 
they were interrupted. A pair 
of nuthatches checked over 
the box with a fierce and 
ringing inspection. Their 
calls intensified. Now it Is a 
nuthatch box. Thanks to a 
steady supply of peanuts, they 
raised one family and decided 
on a second. The first brood 
has gone and once again 


they’re dashing in and out of 
the box. When they arrive at 
the bird table, the others scat- 
ter. Their soft pink-fawn 
bellies support bullet-like 
bodies whilst the thick neck 
carries a lethal beak. 

Other young birds hang 
around longer. Young spar- 
rows and greenfinches line up 
in boshes mid trees twittering 
pitifully. Parents dash around 
with crammed beaks trying to 
satisfy insatiable appetites. 

AUDREY IN SCU 


IN A PANEL cm our front page 
yesterday, we listed (lie names 
of eight high profile BBC 
people who were at work dur- 
ing the strike by the broad- 
casting union Bectu. The 
action was confined to Bectu 
members and there was no 
reason why any of those men- 
tioned should not have been at 
work. We would like to apolo- 
gise for any embarrassment 
that may have been caused. 


tog of football and art in Scot- 
land. headed. The referee’s a 
dancer, pages 6 and 7, G2, 
June 4, we created an unlikely 
team called Celtic Rangers. 
That should have been Celtic. 
The Celtic player who died 
“during a 1927 match” after a 
collision with a Rangers 
player was John Thomson, 
not David Thompson, ft hap- 
pened in 1931 (September 5), 
not 1927. 


were intrigued by the appear- 
ance in the Birthdays col umn 
on two separate occasions this 
year of the rock artist Peter 
Gabriel On February 2 we 
said he was 49. On May 13 we 
said he was 48. We were 
(nearly) right the first time . 
He was 48 on February 2. 


IN AN article about the meet- j SEVERAL vi gilan t readers 


SOME copies of the Guardian 
yesterday, June 5, carried the 
wrong date in the masthead, 
telling readers it was May 29, 

a gain. 


It is the polity of the Guard- 
ian to correct errors as soon 
as possible after they occur. It 
would be helpful if you would 
quote the date and page num- 
ber. Readers may contact the 
office of the Readers' Editor 
by telephoning 0171 239 9589 
between Ham and 5pm, Mon- 
day to Friday. Surface mail 
to Readers' Editor. The 
Guardian, 119, Farringdon 
Road. London EClR 3ER. 
Fax : 0171 239 9897. E-mail: 
readeriSjguardian.co.uk 


Death Notices 


CMSHOLM. Betovod Mend, aLstar. niece 
and danhtar. Diana (£H) KaBierifio 0*9- 
Wn on 23 May. 1996. Memorial meeting at 
7 pm cm Friday « June 1998 at Tho Friend* 
Meet in g House at Mount Street In catral 
Manchester, iaier 9 coiabruVvn amt 
ThanksoMnn at SL Peters church. Preat- 
h ury . Cheshire, at ajOpni on 11 September 
TBB&. Donations to The Safrul Injuries 
Association. Enquiries to J.wTBroeMehuRt 
S Sons Lid, Prwttwy (MBS) 8M232. 




QROWC. R Is wMi groat sadness that Hie 
twisty of Sloven Gradk armounoo his unex- 
pected dead) on Wednesday 3rt June. 
>990. 


Engagements 


FEATH&VSNRSOK. Rotten Sinqaon and 
Gaynor Stetson ot Boston. Lincolnshire, 
are p i— aed to amauiea toe engagement 
at toelr daughter. Hal on, to Adam, son ot 
Mr. and Mrs, Raymond Feather at Wem- 
bley. London- 


45p 

Friday 

1998 

Published in London 
and Manchester 



M To place your announcement teiephane 
ain 713 W or tax 0171 713 4129 batmen 
9am and 3pm Uan-Frt 


SMOKING CAUSES FATAL DISEASES 

Chief Medical Officers’ Warning 


Every Thursday in the 
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A whiff 
of sour 
grapes 
as BMW 
vows to 
enter 
the 
luxury 
market 


FINANCE AND ECONOMICS 1 1 


True Brit. . . Michael 
Shrlmpton’s Bentley shows 
his true colours despite the 
sale of a British classic 

PHOTOGRAPHS: UART1N GODWIN 



VW wins Rolls-Royce race 


David Gow 
Industrial Editor 

MW, jilted yester- 
day by Vickers' 
shareholders over 
the sale of Rolls- 
Royce Motors, 
plans to trigger a war of attri- 
tion in the luxury car market 
with Volkswagen, its con- 
queror. and Mercedes-Benz. 

The three German groups, 
set to extend their dominance 
over the European automo- 
tive industry, are planning to 
expand the luxury market by 
developing new models and 
taking over smaller rivals. 

After seeing its £340 million 
offer for Rolls-Royce tramped 
by VWs £470 milli on agreed 
bid at an ill-tempered meeting 
of Vickers shareholders yes- 
terday. BMW said the prices 
being offered for Rolls were 
“not economically viable”. 
BMW said it was planning to 
enter the luxury market by 
other means. 

BMW. which already owns 
Rover, is said to be consider- 
ing making a ^series model, 
while Mercedes, part of the 
planned Daimler- Chrysler 
empire, is well advanced in ; 
plans to produce a top-of-the- 
range car, the Maybach. 

But while Mercedes execu- 
tives see a market of around 
4,000 at most for luxury cars, 
VW plans to boost output of 
Rolls and Bentley from the 
current level of 2,000 to 10,000 
a year through a promised 
£1 billion investment over 
five years. It plans to produce 
a smaller Bentley, selling at 
around £36,000, compared 
with the new £165,000 Silver 
Seraph from Rolls. 

Those pledges were enough 
to persuade a huge majority 
of small and institutional in- 
vestors to accept the vw bid 
despite calls by a vociferous 
old guard to keep “the best 
car in the world” and “some- 


thing quintessentially 
English” In UK hands. 

The meeting came dose to 
farce as shareholders were ef- 
fectively imprisoned within 
London's Royal Horticultural 
Hall, where security guards 
warned participants from 
even looking out of the win- 
dows in case they passed on 
privileged information 
through hand signals. 

Shareholders milled around 
as Vickers chairman. Sir 
Colin Chandler, his board, 
lawyers and bankers, dis- 
cussed a £500 million “offer” 
from the elderly hand of 
English patriots headed by 
barrister Michael Shrimpton. 

Sir Colin, at times supercil- 
ious and occasionally angry 
when accused of being anti- 
British In selling off “our 
British heritage to the Ger- 
mans”. adjourned the meet- 
ing despite accusing Mr i 
Shrimpton earlier of mount- 
ing “an undignified scramble i 
to raise money with no sub- 
stance to it at all”. 

Rejecting Mr Shrimpton's 
offer. Sir Colin said it gave no 
assurances that money would 
be forthcoming or about the 
origins and identities of his 
backers while VW provided a 
parent “with engineering ca- 
pability, resources, expertise 
in brand-management and a 
global reach”. 

Graham Morris, chief exec- 
utive of Rolls-Royce Motors, 
who has been asked by VW to 
stay on, said of Mr Shrimpton; 
“He's been talking for more 
than seven months about com- 
ing up with cash and we 
haven’t seen a £5 note. ” 

Mr Shrimpton insisted be 
wanted to carry on the fight 
but admitted that his options 
were limited. But Andrew 
John, Vickers commercial di- 
rector. said the lawyer's cam- 
paign was effectively over. 
“We now have a contract with 
Volkswagen that win proceed 
to completion.” 


What they said 



( A while ago Henry 
Royce would have 
been spinning in his 
grave at 30 revs a 
minute. Today he has 
come down to 10 revs 
a minute* 

Peter Royce (left), the 
70-year-old great nephew 
of Henry Royce 


*1 hate to see a great 
British company like 
Rolls-Royce go 
abroad. We are all 
Rolls-Royce 
supporters In this 
country* 

Michael Shrimpton (right), 
barrister who headed the 
enthusiasts’ group 




Vickers’ defence may alert predator 


S ENIOR executives at 
Vickers, the defence 
and engineering 
group, yesterday expressed 
hopes that shareholder ap- 
proval for the near 
£600 million combined sale 
of Its Rolls-Royce Motors 
and Cosworth Engines sub- 
sidiaries to Volkswagen 
will persuade the City to 
fend off would-be preda- 
tors, writes David Cow. 

Vickers, which has often 
been seen as a likely target 
for takeover, has lined up 
several prospective acquisi- 
tions for Itself — both at 


home and abroad — in what 
are now its core activities 
of defence and propulsion. 

The group is expected to 
net about £250 million from 
the combined sale of the 
Rolls-Royce and Cosworth 
subsidiaries . after return- 
ing about £282 million to 
shareholders. 

•‘You can never say 1 
you're safe from any preda- 
tor wanting to make a bid. 
Bat we think the decision 
to have a public auction 
and contested bidding for 
Rolls-Royce has brought In 
considerably more than the 


City had anticipated, and it 
could persuade them to 
leave us alone to develop 
our potential," one group 
executive said. 

Sir Colin Chandler, the 
group chairman of Vickers, 
said after the shareholders* 
extraordinary meeting: 
“Anybody can try to take 
us over. But I think the de- 
cisions we have taken as a 
management team are the 
right way forward. 

“We have now shed a lot | 
of peripheral businesses 
and are now able to eoncen- 1 
trate our Investments and i 


Royal Worcester 
is told to serve 
everyone equally 


Bids brewing for Ushers 


Usa Bucfdngham 


Huntar 


O NE of Britain’s l e a d in g 
porcelain make rs has 
become the latest target 

of an Office of Fair Trading 
crusade to stamp out-piice- 

fhrtrrg : . 

■Fresh- from its skirmish 
with electrical goods makers 
and retailers, the OFT repri- 
manded Royal Worcester yes- 
terday for attempting to. con- 
troi the price of its decorative 
tableware, after a discount 
catalbgne \firm accused the 
company eff refusing to supply 
it with plates. 

. OFT ffireetorseneral John 
.Brldgeman said: "Resale 
price maintenance operates 
-against -the Interest of con- 
■stuhers by keeping prices 
high and protecting ineffi- 
riarwy. l wffi not hesitate to 
actwhere I came across it” 
The office of Fair Trading 
warned Royal Worcester that , 
It was Illegal to set minimum ■ 
sale prices and to “ b la cklis t ! 
price-cutting traders- Mr 
. Brldgeman sought assurances 
frdsn the company, which 
dates back to -the 18th cen- 
tury„^ thattt will not interfere 
with prices infrzture. 

Royal Worcester has agreed 
toVwrtie to aHjts dealers to 
; reassure than that 'they are 
■free. toteiD,' advertise and dis- 
play any of the firm's goods at 
. whatever price they choose. 

MrMdgeman warned that 
in frtnre. he would Impose 


much tougher penalties on of- 
fenders. “The competition bill 
currently passing through 
Pa rliament will give me en- 
hanced powers to Investigate 
resale price maintenance. In 
future I can impose fines of 
up to 10 per cent of turnover 
on offending companies.* 1 

A spokesman for Royal 
Worcester, which employs' 
nearly 800 people, said: “We 
do not operate a minim u m j 
reside policy and have never I 
done so. But we were never- 1 
tbeless happy to give the OFT 
theassurances it required. 

“We understand there was 
a particular problem with one 
catalogue company which we 
believe was the result i jf a 
simple misunderstanding. 

“We are happy for pur 
retailers to seD any of our 
goods at whatever price they 
choose.” 

Ah OFT spokesman said: 
‘The most serious side of the 
problem is the way manufac- 
turers simply refuse to supply 
retailers or catalogue sellers 
which wish to cut the price of 
their goods, and this Is what 
we believe' happened in this 
case.” 

• Shares in Staffordshire* 
• frasqd Portmeirioa Potteries 
fell 12 per cent after Mary- 
Lorraine Hughes, the chief 
executive, warned that first* 
fo>rf profits would be consid- 
erably lower than last year's. 
She is resigning over policy 
differences with the rest of 
the board. 


T HREE senior execu- 
tives of Ushers are in 
line to share a wind- 
fall of £9 million 
following a number of take- 
over approaches to the Trow- 
bridge brewer. Shares rose 
25V4p to i27'Ap after the com- 
pany was forced by the Take- 
over Panel to reveal that it 
had received “unsolicited 
approaches”. 

One offer is believed to 
have been tabled by Alchemy, 
the US-backed venture capital 
group set up by John Moul- 
ton, who is a non-executive 
director of Ushers. 


He owns 100,000 shares in 
the brewer and has a finan- 
cial Interest in some of the 
shares held by Schroder Ven- 
tures. Usher’s largest inves- 
tor with a 28 jj per cent stake. 
Mr Moulton was a former ex- 
ecutive of Schroders. Other 
leading shareholders include 
SBC (now merging with UBS) 
and PDPM. the fond manage- 
ment arm of UBS. 

The approach to Ushers, 
which operates 534 pubs and 
produces beers such as 
Manns Original, 1824 Peculiar 
and India Pale Ale, comes a 
day after another regional 
brewer and hotel combine, 
Vaux, also said it was being 
pursued by a potential preda- 


tor. Stagnation in the beer 
market is prompting consoli- 
dation. The new breed of “pub 
companies'*, set up following 
the Government's beer orders 
which forced the big brewers 
to divest themselves of many 
of their tied pubs, have been : 
aggressive purchasers. I 

But brewers and pub com- 
panies are also being sought ' 
by financial bidders, such as 
Nomura and, now. Alchemy, 
which raise money against 
the value of the assets and 
repay the bonds out of cash 
flow. 

The Campaign for Real Ale 
protested that "carpetbag- 
gers" might be bolding Brit- 
ain’s regional beer fortunes to 


hostage. Iain Loe of Camra 
said: “Vaux and Ushers have 
in the last years provided 
choice and variety to the beer 
drinker and pub-goer and it 
would be a tragedy if all that 
was thrown away in the pur- 
suit of a fast buck.” 

It was not clear last night 
whether the Ushers' manage- 
ment, led by Roger North, 
would support a bid 
Ushers was formed in 1824 
by Thomas Usher but was 
taken over in 1960 by Watneys 
and later by Grand Metropoli- 
tan, which then sold its brew- 
ing business to Courage. The 
present group — a manage- 
ment buy-out from Courage 
— floated last year. 


Brown digs in heels over Euro-tax 


— arttnKfaflter in B russels 

G ordon brown 

warned his fellow fi- 
nance ministers yes- 
terday that he was prepared 
to veto a Eorope-wlde tax 
proposal unless it was modi- 
fied to safeguard the City of 
London’s dominant position 
in Europe's financial 
markets. 

"We are going to stand up 
for the national interest,” 
the Chancellor said of the 
plan for a law which would 
pool all EU savers Into a 
common tax net and require 
people with foreign bank ac- 
counts to pay a 2Q per cent 
tax or have .their holdings 
reported to their national 


tax authorities. “We are not 
prepared to lose business in 
the City as a result We will 
not allow that to happen," 
Mr Brown said. 

He made it clear that the 
attempt to build a “harmo- 
nised” tax system should 
contain an exception loop- 
hole for the London-domi- 
nated Eurobond market 

After intense lobbying by 
British bankers, who fear 
that the ElTs tax plan could 
drive offshore a Eurobond 
market worth more than 
£1,000 billion, the Chancel- 
lor said that he agreed with 
the EU goal of curbing tax 
evasion — but not at that 
price. 

“The proposal as It stands 
would be damaging and 


would provoke a net migra- 
tion of financial services 
outside the EU,” said Roger 
Miles, a spokesman for the 
British Bankers’ Associa- 
tion. 

The European Commis- 
sion is making little secret 
of its ambition for an EU- 
wlde taxation system, be- 
lieving that the logic of a 
coming single currency and 
single market tends inexo- 
rably towards It This posi- 
tion, however, has clear im- 
! plications for a low-tax 
country such as Britain. 

“We have concentrated on 
macro-economic policy and 
budget discipline to launch 
the euro, and then we 
turned to labour market 
reform. Now comes the turn 


of the other Issues, the 
structure of markets and 
the European tax system," 
said Mario Monti, European 
Commissioner for the single 
market. 

“We have to stop the ten- 
dency to cut taxes on capi- 
tal. If this goes too far. gov- 
ernments would have to 
Increase taxes on labour — 
and thus on jobs and 
businesses." 

The capital of the Euro- 
pean Investment Bank was 
heavily increased from £40 
billion to almost £70 billion 
yesterday, allowing it al- 
most to double its lending to 
some £160 billion, partly in 
order to help finance EU en- 
largement Into eastern 
Europe. 


Saturday Notebook 


Eddie is pushed 
right to the limit 


if! 


A|ny Rn immpr eventually lowered slowly in 

fT. - . - . . .TV. 7. ! ... ...T. tandem with the other main 

global economies, and Mr 

A S Eddie George settles Volcker was off the hook — 
into his second term of although at that point his 
Governor of the Bank of eventual replacement by 
England in July he might well Republican Alan Greenspan 


the committee, Mr Volcker 
persuaded his fellow commit- 
tee members to hold off until 
such time as he had a chance 
of persuading his Bundes- 
bank and Bank of England 
counterparts that it was right 
for rates to be lowered in a co- 
ordinated way. 

The Fed chairman woo the 
immediate battle, rates were 
eventually lowered slowly in 
tandem with the other main 
global economies, and Mr 
Volcker was off the hook — 


wonder whether the job is 
worth the candle. 

The Bank has been stripped 
of its role In banking supervi- 
sion, now shifted to the Fi- 


was seen as inevitable. 

Mr Volcker was well into 
his second term before oppo- 
nents could defeat him. Mr 
George, if the guesses are cor- 


nancial Services Authority rect, was outvoted before it 
under Howard Davies, organi- even began. Because the Mon- 


sation of the Government's 
gilt management has been 
shifted to the Treasury, as has 
the large chunk of the official 
gold and currency reserves. 

All this has been contrived 
by the Chancellor, Gordon 


etary Policy Committee has 
been Incomplete until this 
month, Mr George was able to 
use his casting vote to pre- 
vent base rates rising from 
7.25 per cent 

As soon as the mix was 


Brown, and his team so that I changed, by the addition of 


the Bank can focus on its cen- 
tral function: meeting the in- 
flation target — also set by the 
Government. This will be 
renewed by the Chancellor, al- 
most certainly at the current 
2.5 percent central rate, in his ; 


John Vickers, he by all ac- 
counts found himself in the 
minority. This is an uncom- 
fortable position for any cen- 
tral banker. Governor George 
will now have to go before the 
City at the Mansion House 


Speech to City bigwigs at the next week, and the Treasury 
Mansion House next week. Select Committee shortly 
But what has Mr George afterwards, to defend a d eel- 


gained but a second shot at 
the high-profile job of Gover- 
nor for which be has spent 
his life preparing? In the 
world's other great central 


sion for which he did not vote. 

It is irrelevant that the Gov- 
ernment. both privately and 
publicly supporting the 
Bank's move, has established 


bonks, most notably the Fed- the MFC as a legal, indepen- 


eral Reserve and the Bundes- 
bank, the governor — or the 


dent entity which can only be 
over-ridden in the most ex- 


chalrman/president as they ceptionai circumstances. It 
are respectively called — are must accept its views. 


leaders of the pack. 

The powerful financial 
minds who lead from the 
front come to dominate tbe in- 
stitutions which they bead. 
As heads of the central bank 
and chairman of the policy 


W HAT defeat does, if 
that proves to be the 
case, is diminis h Mr 
George at the expense of one 
of his deputies, Mervyn King, 
whose views that wage de- 


making committees the Fed- manda and consumption in 
eral Reserve Open Market the UK have become the ma- 
Committee and the Bundes- jority view, perhaps because 


^ -V'. • 

jf 
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bank Council, it is their views 
which count 

This is not just a question 
of going before Congress 
twice a year, as Alan Green- 
span does, and pronouncing 
from on high on the future 


he has managed to influence 
the Treasury in appointing 
like-minded indivivuals such 
as Mr Vickers. 

In creating the MPC, Mr 
Brown and his advisers had 
several objectives. Firstly, 


monetary targets and interest they wanted a cod. detached 


rates. It is also nursing and 
forging a consensus on the 


process after the experience 
of the Ken (Clarke) and Eddie 


Open Markets Committee, so show in the period following 
there is no doubt (whatever tbe pound's departure from 


the dissent) that tbe decisions 
that it makes have Mr Green- 
span's approval. 

A Federal Reserve chair- 
man who is outvoted — as the 
conventional wisdom is that 
Mr George was at Thursday's 


the European exchange rate 
mechanism. 

Secondly, In the pursuit of 
economic stability — Mr 
Brown’s holy grail — they 
wanted to create processes 
which would minimise the 


take the group forward.” 

But some analysts say 
that Vickers’ defence arm, . 
which makes the Chal-l 
lenger s tank, may be vnl- \ 
nerable to a possible take- , 
over attempt. 

The defence group needs 
export orders, they say, to 
improve earnings following 
the decision earlier this 
year by the British, French 
and German governments 
to give orders for new army 
“battlefield taxis” to a con- 
sortium including GEN, 
rather than to one that em- 
braces tbe Vickers group. 


meeting of the Monetary Pol- political damage of what has 
icy Committee — has little been done. Thus the Govem- 
recourse but to change other ment can distance itself from 


members' views or resign. interest rate changes it does 

not like (it apparently did not 

P RECISELY this situa- mind this one). 

tion arose at the Federal Finally, it liked the Ameri- 
Reserve in February can model for setting interest 
1986. The then Fed chairman, rates — down to the six-week 
the formidable Paul Volcker gap between tbe meetings and 


— who is widely credited 
with having rescued the US 


tbe publication of minutes, 
tbe release of voting patterns 


from hyper-inflation and a and tbe public hearings, 
dollar crisis in 1979-80 — What it failed to compre- 
found himself in a minority at hend is that all of this could 
the monthly Open Market snap in its face. The Federal 
Committee gathering. Reserve and Bundesbank 

The appointees of President models have strong chairmen 
Reagan, several supply-siders building a consensus. The UK 
and academic monetarists, model has Governor with 


voted for the first time in the 
Volcker period against his ad- 


masses of pragmatic experi- 
ence of markets — Asia. Rus- 


vice, arguing for an interest sia — and international gatb- 


rate cut when the chairman 
still had inflationary concerns. 

Mr Volcker refused to ac- 
cept on the grounds that it 
would be internationally 
inappropriate: if the majority 
Insisted, he would have to 
consider resignation, in a 


e rings, and a deputy focused 
on fan charts chronicling the 
probabilities of bitting an in- 
flation target. 

In the globalised economy 
that is not good enough. Prac- 
tical considerations and poli- 
tics — giving the Governor 


move which would have upset tbe benefit of the doubt 


global markets. 


have to be part of the process. 


At a second session with his Much more of this and Mr 


opponents, with the resigna- 
tion possibility hovering over 


George's position will be 
untenable. 


News in brief 


FSA imposes 
two life bans 

In Its first action since going 
live on Monday, the Financial 
Services Authority has 
banned James Okarimia and 

W illiam Newton from Invest- 
ment activity for life. The two 
men were described as “reck- 
less In the extreme" with 
hundreds of thousands of 
pounds of clients’ money. 

They also used PAYE and 
national insurance contribu- 
tions from their staff to keep 
their Global Foreign Ex- 
change Corporation afloat, 
the FSA said. 

Global collapsed last sum- 
mer, owing about 90 clients 
more than £300,000. 

Motorola sheds f 5,000 

Motorola, which manufac- 
tures electronic products 
from mobile phones to com- 
puter chips, is to cut 15,000 
jobs worldwide — about 
10 per cent of its workforce. 

TOURIST RATES — BANK SELLS 


Australia 2.638 
Auslria 19.80 
Belgium Sa.08 
Canada 2.325 
Cyprus 0 631 
Danmark 10.79 
Finland 8.643 
France 9X24 


Seasonal spread 

Park Foods, the Merseyside 

' supplier of Christmas ham- 
pers on credit, is to create 
1,000 jobs over the next two 
years by opening a call centre 
in Birkenhead as part of a 
move into consumer credit 
and away from its seasonal 
business. It already offers 
small loans through door-to- 
door collectors. Alter an- 
nouncing a fell in profit from 
£9.6 million to £6.67 million, 
chair man Peter Johnson «»ri 
he was stepping down to a 
non-executive role at the com- 
pany which made his reputed 
£100 million fortune. 

BBC's digital deal 

Tbe BBC and Sky agreed 
terms under which the satel- 
lite broadcaster will transmit 
the corporation's digital ser- 
vices. The deal means that the 
BBC will pay an undisclosed 
amount for Sky, which Is con- 
trolled by Rupert Murdoch, to 
carry its programmes. 


Germany 2.818 
Greece 480-94 
Hong Konfl 12.32 
India 68.64 
Ireland 1.116 
Israel 599 
Italy 2.795 


Malaysia 6.45 
Malta 0.622 
Netherlands 3.167 
New Zealand 3.08 
Norway 11.87 
Portugal 287.38 
Saudi Arabia 8.03 


SuppHoa bf Nmweat (wfutSuip rupee. 


Singapore 2.71 
South Afrfca&l5 
Sp&in 237.70 
Sweden 12.44 
SwfDHdBnd 2S3B 
Turicey 406,060 

USA 1.60 
thekoi and mcowaij 
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Eclipse of the sun nation 


Alex Brummer and 
Jonathan Watts in 

Tokyo on the shadow 
falling over Japan’s 
industrial power-base 


T HE season of Jap- 
anese companies’ 
annual meetings 
has traditionally 
been a time far 
polite bowing and 
mutual congratulations as 
profits headed Inexorably up- 
wards. But not this year. 

When shareholders of the 
car, electronics, airlines and 
construction power-houses 
gather in Tokyo hotels this 
month there will an air of 
cold reality about the pro- 
ceedings. The great conjuring 
trick at the heart of Japan's 
post-second world war recon- 
struction, manufacturing and 
exporting mirar-te is being as 
brutally exposed as it was in 
' South Korea last November. 

The success, including the 
huge investment budgets 
lauded by admiring western- 
ers, has been been built on a 
sand castle of cheap and 
largely unregulated bank debt 
that amounts to a vast hidden 
subsidy to industry. 

But the game is up. Not 
long ago Nissan was a colos- 
sus bestriding the industrial 
world. Armed with low-cost 
bank loans, it Invested 
around the globe, even build- 
ing a plant capable of produc- 
ing 450,000 vehicles a year In 
the US, at Smyrna In Tennes- 
see. It was similarly ambi- 
tious in Britain, where it has 
invested heavily In the North- 
east of England. 

Its expansion, however, has 
been built on cheap borrow- 
ing, with 4 trillion yen 
(£17.5 billion) of liabilities on 
its books. When the Japanese 
economy stagnated in the 
1990s, its home market shrunk 
as incomes were squeezed and I 
consumption slumped. 


Traditionally. Japanese 
companies have been able to 
export their way out of diffi- 
culty. But in this case Nissan 
found it could not. Every 
extra car it exported affected 
production at plants some- 
where else In the world. In ef- 
fect, by raising exports it was 
competing with iteself. { 

The Tokyo stock market 
was in a slump, and investors . 
and bankers became more i 
anxious about Nissan's over- 
stretched balance-sheet and.' 
its long-term future. i 

With the possibility that 
hank credit-lines might be cut j 
Nissan decided on drastic 
action — and the sort of 
restructuring that is virtually j 
unknown In Japan. When 
trading losses reached , 
1J3 billion yen last year pro- 1 
duction was cut by 25 per cent 
in the US market in an at- 
tempt to ran down stocks and 
become more competitive. 

Ratings agency Standard & 
Poor’s, which is relied np by 
bankers worldwide to help 
make risk assessments of cor- 
porate debt, evaluated Nis- 
1 son's credit-worthiness as tri- 
ple B minus, one step away 
I from junk bond status and a 
classification normally 
reserved for the highest-risk 
financial firms, not a world 
rfas$ manufacturing and ex- 
porting group. 

Despite restructuring plans 
the share price continued to 
fall, and S&P in its latest note 
said the outlook was even 
more negative. 

A company that swept all 
before it Is now seen as a 
spent force: a possible soft 
bid-target for a European or 
US car manufacturer. 

Nissan is by no means 




Shipping cars from Oppama in May. Nissan found, out that it could not export its way out of trouble — and was left with a debt of £1.5 billion 


alone. Profits and loss ac- 
counts which showed gains in 
trillions of yen have turned 
red. Foreign marauders who 
were once excluded from 
owning businesses in Japan 
are being welcomed with 
open arms. The brass plates 
of once distinguished finan- 
cial houses, such as YamaicM 
and Nikko, are being 
removed altogether .or forced 
to share space with Merrill 
LyiuA and Travelers. 

Many of Japan's best- 
known firms are in a shnilar 
situation. At least 90 have 
S&P ratings below triple B, 


among them AH Nippon Air- 
ways, Sumitomo Real Estate, 
nine of the biggest insurance 
firms and more than a dozen 
industrial corporations. 

The list also covers 22 
banks. Including global 
businesses such as the Asahi, 
Sakura, Daiwa, Dai-Ichi Kan- 
gyo, Tokai and Fuji banks 
and securities firms: Daiwa 
a nd Nikko. In the case of the 
latter, the US conglomerate 
Travelers, which is soon to 
join with Citicorp, has just 
grabbed a 25 per cent stoke 
for f L6 billion (£l billion). 

"The situation is pretty 


serious," admitted a senior fi- 
nance ministry official in 
Tokyo. “What worries us is 
that the proportion of good 
companies is diminishing ." 

In recent weeks the yen has 
plunged to a seven-year low of 
more than 139 to the dollar. 
Some experts, including US 
treasury officials in private, 
predict that one dollar win 
soon buy 150 yen. The Jobless 
rate rose this week to a post- 
war record of 4.1 per cent, at 
which on some measures it is 
higher than in America. 

The increase in unemploy- 
ment follows an unprece- 
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dented number of bankrupt- 
cies, including the collapse of 
Yamaichi Securities, the old- 
est of Japan's "big four" bro- 
kerage houses. 

The situation is likely to get 
worse before its gets better. 
"Japan is either on the echje 
of a deflationary spiral or al- 
ready inside it," said Peter 
Mor gan, economist at HSBC 
Securities Japan, citing the 
declining prices that are 
likely to push down profits 
and lead to more bankrupt- 
cies and unemployment 

At the heart of the problem 
is the sickness of the financial 
sector. According to conser- 
vative self-assessments, 
banks face more than 77 tril- 
lion yen in bad loans. Hok- 
kaido Takushoku, the 
nation’s lOth-largest commer- 
cial bank, has already col- 
lapsed under the load. 

The government has 
flooded the market with li- 
quidity and put aside 30 tril- ■ 
lion yen to shore up the i 
banks’ capital bases. But this | 
may not be enough to prevent , 
up to 20 more banks falling — 
more than 10 per cent of Ja- 
pan’s financial institutions. 

“The basic perception Is 
that the situation is not going 
to get any better,” said Kiichi 
Mu rashima, an economist at 
the Nomura Research Insti- 
tute. He fears that the real ex- 
tent of the bad loan problem 
could excede 100 trillion yen 

— in which case the banking 
system would be effectively 
insolvent, and many clients 

— the big construction and 
industrial groups — would be 
in serious trouble. 
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“That would pose a risk to 
the global financial system, 
because Japanese hanks have 
a very big exposure to world 
markets,” notes Murashima. 

Such fears have persisted 
for years, but they are start- 
ing to have an impact on the 
previously robust manufac- 
turing sector, both psycholog- 
ically, as consumers prefer to 
save their money rather than 


4 Japan is either 
on the edge of a 
deflationary 
spiral or already 
inside it* 

Peter Morgan, HSBC 


spend it and practically, be- 
cause the credit crunch is 
pushing firms out of business. 

"The reluctance of banks to 
lend money has hit even the 
healthy manufacturing sec- 
tor," noted Shinji Sakai, 
ma n aging director of Toyota’s 
overseas operations. "If this 
persists, it is difficult to see 
where things wiH go.” 

Japanese industry has long 
embraced both world-beating 
exporters and inefficient do- 
mestic firms. However, de- 
spite the weak yen, the perfor- 
mances of blue-chip firms, 
including Hitachi and NEC, 
has declined over the past 
year, suggesting that the 
nation's economic problems 


are so severe that they areaf- ' 
fee ting its top companies, ■•••.- 

As the banks are being 
forced by the markets and the 
Group of Semi industrialised 
countries quickly to dean <& ' 
Japan's financial syste m, the. 
holes in the banks' balance- ‘ 
sheets — and those of com- 
mercial enterprises — have 
been exposed. 

Gloom <xi the financial mar- 
bets bas been worsened by 
the knowledge that Japan 
faces immense structural ; 
problems. These Include the 
question of how to deal with; 
the world's fastest-ageing pop- 
ulation, a social security sys- 
tem strained by rising unem- 
ployment, and a budget ! 
deficit which is ballooning as . 

! other industrialised countries^ 
tame their deficits. 

In public, the government 
of premier Ryutoro Hashi- 
moto has emphasised that it - 
is considering yet another 
stimulus package, to give the 
economy a soft landing. ... 

In private, senior members 
of the ruling Liberal Demo- 
cratic Party admit that a 
shake-out is inevitable, even 
if it means failures. But with 
Japan's upper-house election 
less than a month away, the 
government will pot off the 
inevitable until the votes are 
in. Only then is it likely to 
become dear just how far 
Japan Inc has declined, and 
what effect it will have on the 
world economy. 

But with every day lostihe 
stakes become higher and the 
risk of depression, deflation 
and commercial disaster 
grow greater. 
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Til death us do part? You’d be lucky. Marriage is on the rocks, says novelist Deborah Moggach. 
We can’t force people to stay together, so our only hope is to make divorce less agonising 

Kiss and break up 



he divorce rate is 
soaring in 
Britain. With 
almost 40 per 
centofmar- 


T 


ing,onrsis the 
hipest rate in 
Europe. Whatfc happening to our 
families? Marriage is in meltdown. 
Is there anythingwe can do to save 
it? The Government is in a moral 
panic. In the past few months, it 
has been marshalling its forces tx> 

: t >7 to tadde what it s^es as an epi- 
demic. 

This week we learned that one 
of the Government's proposals isto 
deal with the problems tf dysfunc- 
tional relationships before they 

arise. Jack Straw hinted at 


tha t the service itself should be 
re-examined, and maybe re- 
worded to emphasise the commit- 
ment of marriage. The whole thing 
can betaken too lightly. 

Perhaps he's right. Maybe a big 
church ceremony, with its wonder* 
fill words and sense of solemnity, 
is a more profound experience and 
will start offa relationship with 

more nourishment, like that new 
compost that claims to nortare 
str o nger plants because it has a 
slow-release fertiliser. 

Jack Straw wants to emphasise 
the w gig frt and commitment of 
marriage Admirable though this 
is, I thebe’s missed the point For 
a start, people don't rush into j 
marriage nowadays. They did in 


“The parents thought it was a great 
idea but the young couples said, 
*What would our peer group say? : 
Or they’d say, ’We’ve been living 
together for three years, wc know 
everything about each other*" 

1 could have told them that and 
saved them a lot of money. All 
these efforts are tackling the 


wrong time. It will take more than 
an information pack to slow down 
our escalating divorce rate. People 


onmeirwefldmgaay.neuim^ 
that forewarned is forearmed, and 
that we should enter the married 
state wefl prepared. 

Hb information pack would 
include the phone number ofRfilale 
— rath era dampener on. the big day, 
like showingphotos of mangled 
bodies to those about to embark on 
acarjoamey.IdoD^knowwhatelse 
he hi in mind, maybe vouchers to 




a list of conversational topics for 

whenthen&nothinggo^onTV 
and emogencydrills for when 
your partner mucks up the video 


' *,■*.«*■ 


Our Home Secretary also feeb 
that two days’ notice is not enough 
before a cml wedding, and that 
more tone for reflection end 
preparation should be given. Also 


jump into bed together. Nowadays 
they've probably Kved together for 
years beforehand; marriage is 
hardly an impulsve ad 

We don't need a guidance pack. 

I t^irot information that we lack. 
We’re bombarded with informa- 
tion and, when we're in Icrve, we 
don’t take any notice ofit Splitting 
np? It wont happen to ttf. When 
you are in love yon are blind to 
other possibilities, that's the point 
oflove. How impossible it is to 
imagin e ever falling oitfofkwe. 

Ofoeramigbtfail,butwithusit 

will be different 
In Glossop, a course in marriage 

preparation foiled, and has had its 

fooding cut “We had stands at 
bridal fairs and GPs‘ surgeries, but 
we didn’t get much of a response," 
Laurie GiS, project manager at 
Glossop Marriage Resource, said. 


Titanic of marriage in huge num- 
bers — 155,000 divorces were reg- 
istered in 1995, up from about 
30,000 in 3961 — and despite the 
handwringing of ministers, there’s 
very little we can do to stop them. 

Advice at the beginning won’t 
help; nor will making divorce 
more difficult — divorce is ghastly 
in every way, why make it even • 
more painful? Counselling might 
hdp a few, but not most. And we 
no longer even feel shame about 
splitting up, because everybody’s 

doing it The old role models for 
good behaviour have disappeared. 
Take the royal family; hardly a 
shining example of marital con- 
stancy. Celebrity bust-ups enthrall 
us: Paul Gascoigne, Anthea 
Turner; Rupert Murdoch. And oar 
parents aren't behaving much 
better. The quest for happiness is 
no longer confined to the young; 

nowadays everyone is at it— 

grandfathers making fools of 
themselves with younger women 


pammg 


about resentment 


We can no longer manage the 
long hauL Ten years is fine; it's 20 
years that causes the problems. In 
the old days it wouldn't have hap- 
pened. lifespans were briefer; in 
20 years one of us would have died. 
And marriage was a different less 
demanding institution. It was 
simply an economic and dynastic 
necessity, and if you loved each 
other that was a bonus. People 
didn't place such huge demands on 
each other —a husband didn't have 
to be lover, father, companion, 
washer-up, caring new man yet 
virile with it capable ofbolding 
down a job and listening to his wife 
while she tells him all about hers. 
There was none of our vocabulary 
of dissatisfaction. Nor was there 
the introspection. Nowadays we lift 
up the plants of our relationships 
so often to examine their roots that, 
in the end, the plants wither away 
from the disturbance. 

Our fuse is shorter; our atten- 
tion span is shorter. We bail out at 
the smallest provocation. Nineties 

Unlike elephants 
we no longer 
mate for life. 
Given that this is 
the state of 
things, how can 
we deal with it? 


marriage is as febrile as MTV. Our 
perspective has profoundly 
changed in the past few years. My 
faster, who works in a hospital, had 
a CV recently from someone seek- 
ing a job. This woman cited as 
proof ofher stability: 1 haw lived 
with my partner for five years.' A 
few years ago to live unmarried 
with somebody was an example of 
instability — it was called living in 
sin — and five years was hardly a 
sign ofstaying power. Some people 
still manage it. They get together, 
they stay together, they’re happy. 
They love each other; they're the 
lucky ones. I know several couples 
like this; when they come to sup- 
per they talk to each other as th^- 
walk up the front path. 

What’s their secret? They say its 
luck. They’ve found their soulmate. 
They’re good friends. They’re best 
friends. They say they keepabitef 
themselves mysterious from each 
other. They simply know how to 
compromise, adapt and give each 
other the benefit ofthe doubt 

Many of us, however, have lost 
th e stamina for a long marriage. 
We've lost the good will and the 
selflessness; we've lost the aptitude 
for compromise and forgiveness. 
Pieter McCarthy, at the Centre for 
Family Studies at Newcastle Uni- 
versity, writes that marriage has 
changed from a structure with 

defined familial responsibilities to 

the pursuit of personal happiness. 
We put ourselves and our needs 
first, men before the happiness of 
our children. 

Pve just written a TV serial 
where marriages are breaking up ] 


all over the pla ce . Everybody seems 
to be committing adultery. At one 
point Sheila Hancock, playing a 
woman whose husband has just 
left her for a younger w oman, wails 
*Why can’t men just keep it in their 
trousers?" —a remark that may 

find an echo in many hearts, and 
which of course can be applied to 
women as much as men, for they 
are even more likely to bail out. * 

As the divorce lawyer Vanessa 
Uoyd Platt has put it: “Over die 
past 20 years there’s been a com- 
plete change in the format of rela- 
tionships. No one is prepared to 
compromise any more. Men and 
women are both standing their 
ground in different ways, and 
because people are being so stub- 
born they are just getting divorced 
and relationships are breaking 
down. There’s a major problem 
over what roles men and women" 
perceive they should be playing — 
there’s no dear guideline. There 
are more stresses on marriage than 
ever before." 

There's no way we can turn hack 
the dock. Unlike elephants, we no 
longer mate for life. Not 40 per 
cent of us, anvway. Given that this 
is the state of things, how can we 
deal with it? Principally, bow do 
we minimalise its damage to our 
children? We have to accept that 
many marriages are going to end. 
What we have to address, now, is 
not how to prepare for marriage 
but how to dismantle it with mini- 
mal damage; we have to learn to be 
bomb disposal experts. 

For this reason I would suggest 
that Jack Straw does not give out 


starter packs, but ender packs. It’s 
during the splitting-up that we 
need help. The lessons are harder 
to learn because we are no longer 
made generous by love. Affection 
has dial; we are out in the cold, 
flailing around in a tempest of 

guilt, anger and recriminations. 

It's at this point that we need help, 
for the sake ofthe children, our 

iniHxrent victims. 

In my pack, I would have on 
information leaflet In it I would 

never use that ghastly phrase “bro- 
ken home”. It would say that just 
because a marriage has ended, this 
doesn’t make it a failed marriage. It 
can be a successful relationship 
that has simply ended. If one flings 
around accusations the past can be 
poisoned, like arid leaking oat of a 
sealed container into the sea. It can 
spread into the past and this can 
confuse and distress children. They 
will reflect on their own past and 
distrust it — was it all asnam, was 
that holiday really happy or can 
they no longer believe anything? 
They desperately need reassurance. 

Children can be deeply trauma- 
tised by their parents splitting up. I 
don't want to sound glib about 
divorce. Of course it should be 
avoided, if at all possible; we 
should do our best to stop it hap- 
pening. It can tear families apart 
and devastate young lives. But 
there are ways of easing our pas- 
sage through H_ Children can be 
damaged for life but they can sur- 
vive, relatively unscathed. It 
depends on how it is done. In my 
enders'packl would laydown 
some rules. One; never, page 14 1 
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N odoobt there’s toomrai 
comparing in Britain 

already, brt whatever the 
pr esen t g no tjcnt^SmaPwced 
welcomes the arrival of an organs 
isation called Mediawstcb, set 


t Tm s *"^‘ r< T* T * te 

^Eparties, as ncthc Un*** 

^^^fPejjiOcraticMcslmJS-- 
InterBrtiQnalI>sxK>cxalfa , 

Party onMonal&P 1 ^" 
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this one* 


_ | front bo^T^> tog « Hwn 


Yes. but does it offer a challenge? 


pea fW*nmDE<DETRfl-3 BY /WnHONYWHi-WlS^ PROM THE RO‘l7U.ACAJ3S<Y SUMMER SQ^rnON 1988 


organisatjan is _ 
has multiplied in the past few 
days — from lie GovennnarfS 
frantic pronnilgation of the 


pubBe spending ban* to the des 
perate sycophancy on tfae Coxn- 

mons b*^ benches so •raliarrtty 


beentoyia^'witha hprt^ 
sHad ow cabinet in rfatfaferof 


have survived- In Oar present 
predicamentjthe Tbritt mU 

hard>y do worse. Leader of the 

Opposition: the late BDisra^ 

(later Lord BeaooHsfidd,bot 
they'd have to soft- pedal 

Sfaadovfort^B sccreUiyitte ~ 

late Lord Paknerston (officWfya 
liberal, bat no matter). Shadow 
Health searetarjc the late Sir : 

Henr y Wiffink. one offtewfc 

tects of the post-war welfare . 
state. Shadow secretary for , 
Wafas: WHagne. . .JXnppoafa. 
in^y, I have now ascertained 
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Simon 

Grant 

Art 

critic 


Dear Tom Ptiffitps, 

Let’s cot to the quick. The Royal 
Academy summer show is rancid 
and we all know it Tbu area 
sensible man and, I am sure, think, 
most of the stuff that comes 
through your Piccadilly frontage 
shouldn’t be there. Why, oh why, 
are we subjected to it every year? 

It is the art of oiitam-twitchers 
.and blue-rinsers, who like the 
occasional ooh and aab but 
nothing too naughty. Why does 
your coterie of Academicians think 
. it necessary to heap vanloads 
of schmaltz on us? 

It is tea towel art, motorway 
service station art. It is the fa ce less 
art of the hotel bedroom, visual 
Muzak that affects and offends 
no one, lie sort of art Alan 
Partridge would have in his 
lounge. This art wears iteelfKke a 
face with an apologetic smile. 
Surely, surely, surely it has to be 
better than this? 

Yours sincerely, 

Simon Grant 

Dear Simon Grant, 

Instead of cutting to the quick, you 
cut to the dead; dead issues, gener- 
alisations, and that last dead resort 
of pseudo-critical prose, sarcasm. I 
think I could answer a letter about 
the strange mixed harvest (as the 
RA summer exhibition by its rules 
must be) if you had met its chal- 
lenge. To be in the middle ofthe 
work ofliving artists and to find 
your unguided way to quality is not 
easy. History has nicety sifted most 
other exhibitions that we put on. 

Recently, we had a show called 
Sensation, where, although the 
works had passed through the 
filter of one dedicated collector's 
taste, the onus was stQI on the 
visitor to sort out the lasting from 
the transient 1 suspect the propor- 
tion of one to the other was not 
that diffe re nt from the summer 
exhibition. I don’t maintain that all 
the exhibits in the current show 
are masterpieces, or even that half 
or a quarter of them are. 

We show only 10 per cent of 
what is submitted and would be 
very fortunate if 10 per cent of that 
were to stand the test of time. Itis 
an open exhibition, the last 


Kiss and 
break up 



Tom 

Phillips 

Royal 

Academician 


r emaining fufl- flcafa wiln n in the 
worid to which anyone may sub- 
mit, to that sense, it is fashionably 
democratic and most be 

approached with an open spirit. 

Your letter would suggest itis 
all somehow die same, whereas it 
offers an amaring variety of experi- 
ences. Look again. You are sub- 
jected to nothing except afcw 
yards erf walking in quest of that 
which aught enrich you. 

Yours sincerely, 

Tom Phillips . 

Dear Tom, 

I certaintywooM not think that the 
issues are dead. Some ofthe art 
might he, but we are talking about 
how an international institution 
presents itself And after many 
yards of walking around thisyearb 
offering the summer exhibition is 
stflllocked in its own dreamy erte- 
ness, dripping with sentimentality 
or thrusting with simple expres- 
sionist scratching* Open-minded? 
I don’t think so. Acceptmgthe 
new? Show me the evidence. 

I appreciate the summer exhibi- 
tion is inherently flawed. What 
gets me is that it aims to show art 
that values draughtsmanship 
(which I believe still to be impor- 
tant), but doesn’t deliver it. Tne 
half-baked gestures, the unsubtle 
narratives and easy armchair 
imagery bother me. Tbo mud 
works on immediate visual seduc- 
tion. Not enough seems to offer a 
challenge, a sense of ambiguity or 
give the viewer mental 


m 


of art that gives us heavy breathing 
about what to think and what to 
feeL I don’t find this art a 
challenge. Art can change the way 
we see our world and the way we 
see ourselves. 1 find most artists in 
this exhibition dem onstrate a 


would think your 


you not singed out something we 
agree upon, the earty paintings of 
Victor PasmoreJiewas a passion- 
ate member ofthe Rcyal Academy, 
where he exhibited each summer 
works independent of fashion. 

Art moves from one novelty to 
another, and during an artisth life- 
time be or she may rise and fall in 
favour more than once. Card 
Weight, whose death is memori- 
alised this year; was onty rediscov- 
ered by the young towards the end 
his life. Hockney, also amember, 
may skraty become the Rank 


in the hands of artists themselves. 
The show relies on what is sent in, 
as well as the members’ own work. * 
Peter Hcrwson sent his work in. 

You did not Qfl read your descrip- 
tion correctly) like his drawing. 
Many do, and he shows intema- 
tionalty. I cant tell from what 
you say exaetty how narrow a 
church you wish the Royal Acad- 
emy to be; whom you want it to 
indude and whom endude. 

You have not mentioned anchitec- 
tnre. What other public forum 
presents to so mazy people major 
works such as the model for the M3- 
lennhnn Dome, Daniel Iibeskmdk 
fer-from^»fite design for the new 
wing cf the V &A and Norman 
Fosters London Square projects? 

We can onty sensibly debate the 
weaknesses ofthe summer exhibi- 
tion if you can acknowledge some 
of its strengths. I maintain that, 
despite some inevitable duds, it 
is a show which indudes exciting 
things; you, that all is zandd except 
fbr.the work ofthe recently dead. 

Yours, 

Tom 

Dear Tom, 

The word “new* I quoted from 
yom own m-house mission state- 
ment I worfd see it as incorporat- 
ing a wide variety of disciplines, 
reflecting the ever-expanding cul- 
tural con tertwithm which art is 
made. This means including pho- 
tographs, installations, video and 
multi-media works. The exhibition 
needs to move away from the 
nation of the artist ontyusing a 
brush or chisel 

We are not talking about fash- 
ion here. Art does indeed move 
from one novelty to another, but 
that is no excuse for the abysmal 
quality of much woikonshow. By 



the Ken 
approach to socialism, the 
wardrobe of a contributor to die 
Independent, an evening of 
dance staged by a. Belgian 
choreographer, and gyrations on 
toe FISE index. In every case, 
the subtext is Jeltyfl and Hyde. 
Even worse is the jokey way in 
which ifS evoked. “Fm feeSng 
a bit schizophrenic on Hus," 
columnists confess with a smirk. 
They would never say *Tm 
feeling abit canc erou s here” or 

“Tm feeling a bit HIV-positive’’. 


gattn -Hnttos. At the end of the 
last century an organisation 

arose whkh called itself the New 

Partv. Get rid ofthe House of 
Lords. No plural voting; n ofanty 
franchises; no university con- 
stituencies; one man, one vote, 

and one woman, one vote; a 

heavy progressive income tax 

and death duties more so. One 


themselves the Isocrats, the • 

party of eqnaiity. That would do 
ve r y w ell far the Hattersley party. 
And by pnre serendipity, 
alerter has just arrived from 
Epping winch would furnish 
them with a slogan. The front 


aimostthree months to go the . 
Diana industry is pnfaawringfia 
unparalleled repertoire of 
exploitative tat. Irixdde fa, it is 
also predicted that the orches- 
trated hysterics may aJso infect 
many countries across the world. 
Anyone for Tierra dd Ffctego? 



Ian Mayes 

Open door 


not very democratic, is it? 

Yours, 

Tbm 

Dear Simon, 

I begm to wonder whether yon 
have actually been to die summer . 
exhibition. Having initially dis- 
missed its contents in toto you 
gradually concede that it co nta i ns 
good and interesting things. Now 
you take up toe theme of materials 
under the assumption that all is 
the result of wielded brush or 
chiseL I need only think of my own 
works on show (made variously of 
mud, welded wire and treated 
book page) to refute that. 

lb mention toe absence of 
installations in a year when 
every visitor must pass through 
an Antony Gormley ensemble 
piece, which occupies the whole 
of toe courtyard and beyond, is 
simply perverse. 

Writings such as your own 
directly discourage artists from 
pyhihri-rng, as if you aimed at a. self- 
fulfilling prophecy. If “doll" is 
what you sew, Ifear that it is often 
most egregiousty displayed in 
works that manifest little else. 
Since you desire the new (com- 

cannot figure out what woold in 
your eyes be the ideal missing 
exhibit- Whatever ft is, please per- 
suade its manufacturer to submit 
it next summer. 

The summer exhibition wiQ 
continue as long as we survive. 

You. must come along one year. 
Yours, 

Tbm 


4 page is ever criticise the other 
parent in front ofthe children. 
However badly they have behaved, 
however bitter you feel, just keep 
quiet Save it fin* your friends. Fm 
amazed at how many otherwise 
sensible people I know who slag off 
their ex while their children are in 
the room, and who ruthlessly 
annexe their loyalties. 

T\w>: minimis e children’s feel- 
ings ofhelplessness — I hate the 
word empowerment, but it applies 
here. Chudren are cut adrift by 
divorce and it’s terrifying. One Wty 
to ease this is geographically. If 
one parent moves out, its vitally 
important that they do not move 

tnn fer. Tfg **hil , d ran wnuk them 

on foot when they choose to, it 
gives the child control over toe 
seemingly uncontrollable. 

This isn’t always possible, but if 
ft can happen, it eases things enor- 


mously. If toe parents remain on 
good terms toe children can see 
each of them little and often; one 
parent isn’t consigned to the odd 
weekend, when the children sit 
about with nothing to do, try to 
make conversation about their 
week and secretly pine for then- 
friends and their computer. 

I would also include an 
etiquette leaflet for new partners. 
It would suggest that they do not 
move into toe n^rital home with- 
out a decent interval dapsing. In 
feet, it is a much better idea if they 
. don’t move in at afl. When my 
marriage ended, my new partner 



yearn until he died. We just visited 

each other. I didn’t want to foist 
him on to my children, who were 
then six and eight It didn't seem 
four. Just because I loved him, why 
should they? Neither did I want to 
foist them on to him — he had 
already had a fomity and step- 
famflyofhis own. Tm sure he 
didn’t want any more. 

There was also a selfish reason 
lurking under all this. Domesticity 





M UCH OF toe romance of 
newspapers centres 
around toe front page. 
"Hold Pkge 71’ doesn't set the pulse 
racing in quite the same way. 1 The 
front is, nearty always, the page 
toft* chang es mnrf: in tbi» p lanning 
stages as the day trundles towards 
the deadlines ofthe evening. It 
often changes again for later edi- 
tions once ft has passed into the 
hands ofthe night editor after ini- 
tial publication. 

It is the page — forgive the tru- 
ism — on which we put the things 
that we want to tdlyon about first 
and most urgently. Obviously we 
try to do that in a way that arrests 
attention. When you are drawing 
conclusions about the Guardian, 
based upon crar selection and pre- 
sentation of news over a period, it 
is fair to regard the front page as a 
key dement It should tell youakrt 
about us. 

In a sober and considered man- 
ner, we have to select and present 
om material m a wsyrthat is still 
arresting, bat appropriate to the 
content — which is, indeed, often 
horrifying or shocking as events of 
the past week have forcefully 
reminded us. 

I spent Friday last week, aday 
chosen at random, shadowing toe 
deputy editor (news), cm the pro- 
duction of the following day’s front 
page. With a small team of col- 
leagues, and through aseries of 
meetings, usually attended by toe 


is such a dampener that I thought 
oar relationship would stay fresh if 
we never bad to bicker about my 
children’s table manners or whose 
turn it was to get the car serviced. 
We were visitors to each other’s 
homes and^ visitora always behave 
better because they never take 
each other for granted. 

If they have to move in, they 
should not try to usurp the absent 
parent or take his or her place. A 
new partner should respect a 
child’s privacy andgive them time 
alone with their parent There are 
so many rules about step-parents 
that they could have a whole book- 
let to themselves. 

I would also include informa- 
tion abort lawyers. The gist would 
be- - don’t have one. Even the most 
dviHsed of separations are sabo- 




Bridge as part of anenuy for the 
Turner Prize (it eventually finds a 
home on Page 6). 

At the final formal conference of 
the day rt 4pm, there is still no 
word from the GMC and its con- 
clusions are now not expected 
until 5or 6. Contingency plans are 


acting home news editor tdis toe 
meeting that a decision is expected 
at 2pm. 

Whether or not the GMC finds 
3 gainst the doctors who presided 
over the disastrous death rate — 

29 children died in the 53 opera- 
tions the GMC examined — it is 
the strongest contender to lead 
Page 1- The paper will also have to 
accommodate a two-page back- 
grounder to toecase, already writ- 
ten by our heahh correspondent 
who has followed it throughout 
and is now at the GMC awaitin g 
the result 

By toe time of toe next editorial 
meeting, the 12^50, there is still no 
dear indication what the decision 
will be. The backgrounder has pro- 
visionally been given pages 4 and 
5. There is a miscellany rtfoirty 
strong runners for 2 and 3, which 
is^ wbere most of them end up. The 
turmoil in Louise Woodward’s 


legal camp is cm Page 2 but thatisa 
posable candidate for toe front. A 

story about Solzhenitsyn is noted 
for Page 3 from toe foreign editor’s 


L supposing the GMC story hap- 
pens, is to strip ft across the top of 
toe page, toen to run beneath it an 
unconnected picture, possibly one 
of a man photographed on London 


aid to finance a divorce batfle over 

money, property or children 

without first having the 
assessed to see if ft can be resolved 
by mediation. 

My enders pack wouldn't be a 
depressing document Itwouldhdp 


another; Awhile ago I read about a 
ce re m o ny set up in Birmingham, an 
~ marriage ceremony. Con- 
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front page lead. 


mvariabtyyou tell us. 


Readers may contact the offi ce of .ttw 
Readers' Editor by telephoning 0171 238 
9588 between 1 tan and 5pm, Monday to 
Friday. Fax: 01 71 239 8897. E-mafl: 
readafOguarcSan.cxj.uk 


IW-v^o-r-c-o-u children can survive the trauma relatively 
unscathed, but It depends on how It fa done 

PHOTOGRAPH: SIMON PRBfTICE 


on conflict. I 
DIYJrit instead. Maybe when 
section 29 ofthe Famity Law Act 
comes into force things wfll get 
better. It states that nobody, with 

limited exceptions, wfll get legal 
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positive oat of them. 

AD this maybe easier said than 
done. It nuty be impossible for 
many people to fbdowa rational 
approach to divorce. But if we 
think of separation as a rite of 


destructive; it win harm our chil- 
dren less. Mstybe they can leant 
from us, and not repeat our mis- 
ta k es. Fbrwe’ve passed the stage 1 
^ing why we divorce. Now we 
shorn d be askinghow. 



Theaufhor 

Deborah Moggach has • ■ ' • 
published 12 novels, and has 
just completed her 13th. Her 
drama about famity breakdown, 
Close Relations, tecurrantty 
being drown on BBC1 on 
Sunday nights (and is published 
by Arrow at £5'99); she Is 
adapting Nancy Mitibttfs Love 
in A Cold Climate as a BBC film. 
She fa divorced, with two' 
grown-up children, and fives St 
north London. 
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Inside this quiet En glis h 
church they re taking 
mind-bending drugs in 
the name of Jesus. Why? 
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Peter Carty hallucinates 
with a new age cult from 
Brazil. More ‘tea’, vicar? 



ehind my- eyelids, a vast 
field of red dots puff out 
, into swiils, which. 

| rotate into paisley 
patterns then trans- 
form themselves, with frightening 
impact, into infinite rows of malev- 
olent dragons, advancing and 
looming over me. I groan and try to 
thrust them away with my arms. I 
feel as though 1 am suddenly lasing 
control; in a matter of minutes the 
world and its reference points has 
vanished, and I am accelerating on 
a rollercoaster to who knows 
where. 

That’s the perception. The reality 
is that I am at a C of E church in 
north London, hallu cinatin g under 
the influence of a little-known drug 
and surrounded by worshippers 
dressed in white garments, singing 
hymns in Portuguese- The good 
news is that this is a religious 
ceremony. The bad news is that the 
hallucinogenic substance is set to 
wreak havoc on my brain for 
another five hours. 

The worshipped are members 
of a religious group called Santo 
Daime, which emerged in Brazil 
eariy this century, drawing qd the. 
shamanforitualsofiridigenous’ 
peoples in the Amazon rainforest. 

It slowly gained a&othold in rural 
areas there before spreading to 
cities and finally overseas in the 
Eighties. Now it is here. 

On the face of it, Santo Daime 
appears to have all that a religion 
for the new millennium needs: a 
strong emphasis on environmen- 
talism, ait equally fashionable New 
Age focus on the Virgin Maty, and 
a direct and simple rente to the 
divine provided by its sacrament, 
the hallucinogenic mixture known 
asayaboasca. 

Members believe, with no sense 
ofirony that their rehgion could 
help put an end to drug addiction, 
as well as other symptoms of col- 
lapse and disorder in modern soci- 
ety. Ayahuasca means vine of the 
soul in the native Indian Qnecha 
language and is also known as 


often refer to it as *tea". 

There are several recipes for 
ayahuasca, although Santo Daime 


uses only one. Members of the 
group in north London confirmed 
that itcombines the climbing 
jagube vine Bmmteriopisiseaapi, 
which contains the drug harmine, 
and the leaves ofthe bush Pychotria 
vhida, known as the ’queen leaves”, 
which has as a constituent the pow- 
erful and illegal psychedelic chemi- 
cal, dimethyl tryptaminc, or DMT. 
The mixture is imported from 

South America and there is some 
doubt as to whether the DMT sur- 
vives the journey, though my experi- 
ences of taking the drug suggest 
that it might. Until full chemical 
analysis is conducted in thk coun- 
try, we cannot be certain ofthe 
exact chemical raake-upofthe 
ayahuasca used here. 

Santo Daime was founded by 
Baimundo Irineu Serra, or Mestre 
(Master) Irineu to followers, a 
black rubber tapper who came 

across native In dian chamarx nprt 
their mind-bending drugs when 
working in BrazQ in the 1920s. 
Serra embraced the shaman's lore 
and grafted on dements of Catholi- 
cism, West African animism and 
eastern mysticism to produce 
Santo Daime’s hybriddoctrine. _ 

Thesecthas about 5,000 follow- 
ers worldwide, with bases in 
America, Japan, and parts of 
Europe including France, Ger- 
many, Spam, Austria, Italy and 
Switzerland. There is a sizeable 
church in Amsterdam. 

The mam inspiration behind the 
British branch of Santo Daimeis a 
woman of native American ances- 
try Maya (not her real name) came 
across the sect 10 years ago in Los 
Angeles. "I heard there was a " 
Brazilian spiritual group in town, 
and thatyou had to wear white." 
ShefoUowed her intuition and 
attended and says the effect ofthe 
drug-enhanced ritual was to wake 
her from a great sleep. “It felt like a 
tremendous shift had happened for 
me. I did experience divine love. 

My awareness of spiritual energies 
became very heightened." 

Maya says that up to 50 people 
have attended Santo Daime’s ser- 
vices in north London and taken 
dw haHiicin ftgeniedn^ riinug h it 
is possible she is understating the 


U 


figure for fear of provoking action 
from the authorities. The vicar of 
the north London church where 
they convene understands that the 
group is Christian but is unaware of 
its unconventional form of worship 
and sacrament. 

Members ofthe sect are told to 
abstain from sex and alcohol for 
three days before and after services. 
Participants dress mainly in white 
or Hght colours. They congregate 
around the altar on which pictures 
ofthe sect’s mestns and the Santo 
Daime cross with its double hori- 
zontal bars and statues ofthe 
madonna are arranged. 

Services begin with a recitation 
of Our Bather and Hail Mary, after 
which members queue for the 
ayahuasca. This is a Foul-smelling 
[pie liquid dispensed in small 
glasses. The drug consumed, fol- 
lowers sing hymns in Portuguese 
for several hours, punctuated by 
occasional prayers and medita- 
tions. Many of the hymns relate to 
tiie Virgin Mary, Jesus and the 


Dan Atkinson and Larry Elliott on the brave new 
economic world were all living in, free from high 
inflation but also job security and state pensions 

Anxious?Insecure? 

You’ll get used to it 



decades into deregula- 
tion, liberalisation and 


doyoutfinkeftheshawso 


v QrperiWfpsnot 
? iWtite fortunate elite, the last 
two decades have been exciting, as 
- 'tiieyaririsedtbe world, chib-dass, 
..spreading word ofthe wonders of 
'tWfreemaiket. Down befovg their 

H^jf^intheC^andW^Stre^ 


ence. 


are 


notone ofthe few. You may i 
beeaontdfwoik; figares lastyear 
showed thati 


is a. 


QMMd^wpmea'KJU ^mayhawe 
lost your house: onentiffion(£d . . 
between 1990 and 1996- Orbeen 
made bankrupt 22 , 000 ayear are 
; You may have 



remain anxious and insecure At 

wwfcyou are^oMestodfor drags 

andakxAd, espectedtnwcakever- 


len gdieniDg hours, attend team- 
buildxng wedvends, aQowpsydto- 
metiKtestingtoweedout“unhelp- 
fol attitudes" and cooperate with 
manag mrentconsnhantstodiim- 
nate your job. You are informed that 
the^(foftvlife”cxiltmehdead. 

Even off duty, you are vkleo- 
tapedby ck»sed-circuit TV, your 


the police wilhout warrant, > 
child-rearing is; 

Ec employees andvou are bom- 


tiomon 
and even 

De-r^ulatioa applies to money, 
bid mjt to yeax. As busmessaud cap- 
ital jiirug offthe remaimng oern- 


indivkiual is confined to an ever- 
knowing corridor of aoceptaHe 
bdiarimmttwmk, home, even in 

bed. In contrast to previous con- 

fonnist social systems —Tike Scan- 
dinavian social democracy -- there 
isno1znde-<^n»tweendrimldng 
posOTiallibeiiyaad eamomfcsecu- 


en*t beside a financial system 

which bdieves that it is iieither pos- 


sible nor dearable to oSct eco- 
nomy security and that those who 

Mto be competitive must be 

downazedL 

Insecurity comes in a double- 
dose forthe worker who nowfears 
not only the P45 and UB40 but the 
knodc on the door from the child- 
welfare inspector or “homework 
pofice 0 . 

This is the New Command Econ- 
omy, in^ which caprtal is free and 
working people have been nation- 
alised. Unemployment isafect of 
life, huge inequalities haw: opened 
up in in come and wealth , the pri- 
vate secn>r«foes as it Ekes and the 
piihfc does at it is told The very 
mstabSy left by the rampaging 


sarymuth more stringent sodal 
controls; as jobs move out ofthe 
inner-city neighbourhood so the 
dosed-cmniit cameras and *lzero- 


foterance” police move in. And the 
new culture of control is a make- 
work scheme for politicians and 

administrators: having abandoned 

ary pretence at managing the econ- 
omy, they channel their energies 
into managing the citizenry. 
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master, with a strong emphasis on 
obedience, patriarcb>'and Christ- 
ian virtues. Gradually, the 
ayahuasca begins to take effect — 
an effect similar to that induced by 
LSD or magic mushrooms. Floor 
and walls shift and change colours. 

You fed detached from your psy- 
che; one minute you ore efferves- 
cent and elated, the next paranoid 
and uneasy. Ayahuasca is also 
emetic Plastic buckets are laid out 
at services into which followers 
retch and vomit It is a bizarre spec- 
tacle: after they have “purged" 
themselves they leave the room to 
empty the buckets and then return 
to thdr places and carry on singing 
as though nothing has happened. 

For some, the experience ofthe 
drug is hard to cope with. At the 
first of two services I attended, a 
woman vomited and wept through 
most ofthe proceedings. Eventu- 
ally, she was helped into a sleeping 
bag that had been laid out 
especially for such cases beside 
the main altar. 


I took ayahuasca along with fol- 
lowers in order to verify its proper- 
ties. On thesecond occasion I was 
myself a casualty of its potency. A 
line of type I was reading on a 
hymn sheet shattered into three, 
each one a different colour, and 
then spread out of focus. I began 
to see such ferocious visions that 
I was unable to stand, and lay on 
the floor for what must have been 
four and a half hours, assaulted 
by malign manifestations and 
thoughts. 

Members of the sect say that 
however arduous the experience, 
the drug is beneficial because it acts 
as a therapy. The authorities may 
not be so open-minded. In 
Germany and Japan, police hav e 
analysed samples ofthe fluid and 
questioned sect members, though 
no arrests have yet been made. In 
Italy, police raided a service and 
removed ayahuasca for testing. 
Oddly, the organisers were prose- 
cuted under the public health regu- 
lations because of the concoction's 


high bacterial content, rather • 
than for distributing illegal 
substances. 

Other countries have been more 
lenient. In Brazil the anti-drug 
authorities have decided that 
ayahuasca has a positive influence 
when used for religious purposes, 
and Santo Daime has been given 
permission to use it as a sacrament- 
in the Netherlands, surprisingly, 
use of ayahuasca is not i (legal. This 
means that Santo Daime — and 
other individuals and groups — can 
take it openly. The Amsterdam 
public health authority states that 
so far no health problems arising 
from its use have come to light. In 
Amsterdam, Santo Daime services 
often feature the use of marijuana 
as well as ayahuasca. 

So what will happen in this 
countiy? Maya believes that the 
sect's wavs should be respected, 
that taking ayahuasca is a 
particular form of worship that is 
legitimate. “I look at the Daime as 
a sacrament, a sacred beverage. It 


□AMDSUJPER 
feels very natural and quite 
rewarding.” 

Yet in Britain the hallucinogen 
DMT is classed as an illegal dass A 
drug Taken alone, DMT is very 
powerful , though its impact lasts 
for less than half an hour. In drug- 
taking circles it is known as "the 
businessman’s lunch". However, 
harmine — ayahuascas other 
active ingredient — inhibits the 
action ofbody enzymes which 
breakdown DMT, allowingthe 
hallucinogen tobe absorbed more 
readily and over longer periods. 

As for myself the four and a half 
hoars on tile flora: mercifully came 
to an end, but the drug's effects lin- 
gered until eight the following 
morning and I suffered flashbacks 
— short panic attacks — for a 
couple of weeks thereafter. 

There was one consolation. At 
the end ofthe service I had at ' 
least recovered sufficient compo- 
sure to take part in the serial 
hugging that is Santo Daime's 
usual ending. 



ButtheneweconomKtystem 
can work in no other way. Money 
scours the ^ world for the highest 
return and, in doing so, it generates 
colossal instability. Therofeofgpy- 

emments is to maintain order in ; 
their territories (securingltheopjv- 

atmg baste of multinational busi- 
ness) and package their popula- 
tions into skilled, docile workforces 
with thecotractattftudes in the 
hope that international fi nance 
may offa jobs through inward ' 

investment 

Under the lash from cai»tal seek- 
ing higher returns, big business 
abandons all pretence at patriotism 
and sodal responabflity and shops • 
internationally for the most “com- 
petitive and flexible" workers. The 

net effect is that the entire burden 
of risk, rather than bdngshared by 


peo 3 deandbuaness,is loaded cm to 
■ the backs of people. Atthe strategic 
lec tins means giving absolute 
priority to low inflation, allowing 
the bnrdoi af^adjustment" to M 
©abusively on the workforce. 

For the ordinary person this 
means that whenever the economy 
hits one ofifs periodic shocks, the 
holders ofwealth share oaneof the 
pain (because inflation is held down 
and the exchange-rate hdd steady) 
and a sharp rise in imempkryment 
istiieonlywayofacyustingthe 
econonty. 

Itis in the workplace that the 
insecurity generated by this unfair 
burden of risk is foh most keenly. 

The assault on the traditional 
career ladder is centra] to the 
destruction of job security, as is the 
mskh'oos process whereby eraploy- 
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ees and whole departments are cut 
adrift into independent business 
units and ordered to tender for 
their own work against external 
contractors. Britons work the 
longest hours in Europe and are 
prone to presenteeism —staying 
late at work to avoid accusations of 
laziness. 

Butthisshiftingof the burden of 
insecurity also manifests itself in an 
entire new culture of moral hazard, 
in which theoperations ofthe 
financial sector are effective])' 
underwritten by the sacrifices of 
ordinarypeople. 

The most blatanrexamples of 
this have been seen in the Mexican 
and Far Eastern crises, in which the 
International Monetary Fond has 
bailed out the speculators and 

bankers and imposed austeritypro- 


grammes. But it happened here, 
too. In March 1994-, City traders 
marked down the price ofBritisb 
government paper in response to 
official date showing an upward 
jump in average earning! in the UK. 
The traders’ action put pressure on 
tiie government to raise interest 
rates to make its paper more attrac- 
tive. But that rise in average earn- 
ings was almost entirely due to the 
enormous bonuses paid in 1993-94 
to City traders. They punished us 
for their good fortune. 

Your taxes are subsidising 
finance and big business, too. Stag- 
gering sums are paid in bribes to 
multinational companies to attract 
them or to keep them in Britain. 
Ford trousered £71 milli on to mod- 
ernise the Jaguar plant at Coventry 

and about £15 million to renovate 
Halewood on Merseyside. And not 
all these bribes are published 

because they are consktered com- 
mercially confidential 
Meanwhile, the citizen learns 
that his own safety' net has become 
unaffordable and that radical 
restructuring — cuts — will follow. 
Wafongto offer an alternative is the 
life-assurance indnstty w hich man - 
egedm a few years from 19 86 to 
rms-seD JS4 bUKon-worth of pen- 
sions to those Optingootof 
employer schemes. Those who will 
bear the Iwunt of compensating the 
victims will be their ^low- 
investors. 

For the ordinary person, the 
lesson is dear: the only means of 
escape from insecurity is to remain 
ahead ofthe curve as assets are 
looted, and let yoar fellows go 
hang. The winners are those who 

havescramWedtothetopofa 
privatised utility, who call the shots 

as bond tradera or speculators. The 

rest are losers, the compliant, 
cowed workforce of the New 

Command Economy. 

The Age Of Insecurity, by Lany Blott and 
Dan Atkinson, Is pubflshed by Vareo, £17. 
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We’ve almost forgotten William Hazlitt. Tom Paulin sets out to recover a great artist-critic 




f illiam Hazlitt 
appears to 
have almost 
entirely 
dropped out of 

the literary 

canon. Though Hazlitt is an impor- 
tant — and I’d say great — Roman- 
tic writer, he is hardly studied in 
schools and universities. All ofhis 
work, with the exception of 7 he 
Spirit of the Age, is out of print, and 
there are only two paperback selec- 
tions from the coDected works, 
whose 20 volumes total about 
8.000 pages. He is a master of the 
essay form, the first major art critic 
in English, the first major drama 
critic, a devoted admirer of popular 
culture — boxing, racket-playing — 
as well as one of the outstanding 
political and literary’ journalists 
and polemicists the nation has ever 
produced. Like William Cobbett, 
who “naturally butts at all obsta- 
cles, as unicorns are attracted to 


oak trees', his prose affirms English 
liberty in the sinewy pluck and 
stretch of every sentence he wrote. 
But he stands not just for English 
liberty, as I discovered in the course 
of my researches into his back- 
ground^ 

Initially, though, I had to cope 
with the enormous neglect which 
this Shakespearean prose writer 
has suffered. Working through the 
collected edition, I began reading 
Hazlitt's Life o/Napoleon , but 
halfway through the firstof its 
three volumes I found that the 
pages needed cutting. His biogra- 
phy of Napoleon had stood with the 
other volumes on the open shelves 
of the Bodleian library for more 
than 60 years and no one had read 
through them. At least Hazlitt is 
still on the open shelves, I reflected; 
Kipling, another great neglected 
author, isn't 

IseeHazUttasanepicwriter— 
the first and best Critic as Artist— 
and I've tried to honour the energy 
and momentum ofhis work, its sen- 
suous intellect by writing a study in 
12 chapters. Its subject is the tactile 
subtlety ofhis prose style, and ray 
aim is to treat him as a leading 
Romantic writer, who is at least as 
important as Wordsworth and 
Keats, and who is a more important 
critic than Coleridge. 

I can't imagine anyone in the 
future writing about the intricacies 
and beauties ofFRLeavis’s prose - 
style, but Hazlitts prose is unique in 
its texture, boldness and dramatic 
empathy His intellect fa plenary— 
his first book^/1 n Esttay on the Princi- 
ples qfHimian Actum, is an original 
work of philosophy and I see him as 


a kind of founding in away up- 
rooted, figure, like VugBs Aeneas. 

I've attempted to honour him by 
trying to shadow epic form, and to 
write a critical book which pushes 
at the barriers of criticism. I’ve 
never believed that the critical and 
the creative imaginations are sepa- 
rate — rather, as Oscar Wilde 
pointed out long ago, “Criticism is 
really creative in the highest sense 
of the word. Criticism is, in fact, 
both creative and independent.' 

As I began writing coy study, I 
also started to search what traces 
Hazli tt had left otherthan books of 
his 52 years on this earth. He was 
born in Maidstone on lO April 1778 
and died in a Soho rooming-house 
in Frith Street on 18 September 
1830. The rooming-house is now 
known as Hazlitts Hotel and 
writers are welcomed there: I've 
stayed in it several times, most 
recently in the small back room on 
the third floor where Hazlitt died. 
But it's in Maidstone thatyou can 
glimpse Hazlitt and his family. 

At the turn of the stairs in an 
Elizabethan man or house near the 
centre of Maidstone, there is a 
darkened, damaged self-portrait of 
the young William Hazlitt. To paint 
it the apprentice artist used a brown 
bituminous pigment which pro- 
duced an instant Rembrandt-like 
effect and helped create the 
chiaroscuro he was seeking. Unfor- 
tunately, this type of paint never 
dries completely, though eventually 
it produces a broken surface that 
looks like crocodile skin. In his 
cream, almost damping neckcloth, 
the young Hazlitt stares at us with 
dark eyes, a little patch of sunlight 
on his right forehead. The cracks 
mak e him look strangely damaged 
— there is something raw, 
unformed, even dangerous in his 
direct, but somehow vulnerably 
shrouded ^ze. This is Hazlitt as he 
describes himself at the age of 15 — 
"dumb, inarticulate, helpless, like a 
worm by the way-side." and perhaps 
he was thinking of this early por- 
trait when he went on to say that his 
soul has remained “in its original 
bondage, dark, obscure, with long- 
ings infinite and unsatisfied”. 

Hazlitts mother, Grace Lottos, 
was from a dissenting family in 
Cambridgeshire, and his father, the 
Rev. William Hazlitt, was an Irish 
Unitarian from Co. Tipperary who 
was minister in Maidstone from 
1770 to 1780, when the controversy 
caused by his vocal support for the 
American rebels forced him to 
return with the family to Ireland. 
Though Hazlitt often beats the 
drum ofhis Britishness deliber- 


ately, we must recognise that he 
was half Irish and that his descen- 
dants described the family as Irish. 
The critic's grandson, WflKain 
Carew Hazlitt, says that the Rev. 
Hazlitt was “an Irishman, and my 
grandfather after him”. 

In her journal, Hazlitts sister 
Margaret s ugge sts that had the 

family remained in Co. Cork, where 
her father was a minister at Ban- 
don from 1780-83, he would not 
have survived the United Irish 
rebellion, which began on 23 May 
1798. Hazlitt, in one ofhis most 
famous essays, "My First Acquain- 
tance with Fbets” refers to 1798 as 
“theyearofDemqgorgon' —bor- 
rowing an image from Mihon to 
express the horror ofth at year 
when 30,000 republicans and loy- 
alists lost their lives in battles in the 
north and stmth of Ireland. 

Hazht& father is described by 
his daughter as a fearless radical 
who inspired his chil dren with a 
passionate political commitment 
With the ending of the American 
War of Independence, the famfly 
emigrated to the new United States 
where they stayed for four years. 
The Hazlitt family’s bold honesty 
and boisterous plainspeaking are 
characteristic of what we might call 
the Whig mentaUte,forffie Hazlitts 
were what were known as “Real 
Whigs”. Intellectually, they were 
the descendants ofthe Common- 
wealthmen who briefly made Eng- 
land a republic in the middle ofthe 
17th century. They are in a line of 
descent from Milton, Harrington 
and Algernon Sidney, and they 
cany proudly the scars ofthe 
battles those men fought. 

azlitt gives an 

account of painting 
: his fathers portrait 
! in his essay “On the 
| Pleasure of Paint- 

mg’. Hazlitt says he 

finished his father's portrait on the 
same day that the news ofthe Bat- 
tle of Austerlitz reached Wem, the 
remote Shropshire village the 
Hazlitts moved to on their return 
from the United States. “I walked 
out in the afternoon, and, as I 
returned, saw the evening star set 
over a poor man’s cottage with 
other thoughts and feelings than I 
shall ever have again.” In a moment 
of victory, Hazlitt’s hero Napoleon 
completes this elegy for his out- 
spoken father — an elegy that also 
celebrates and mourns his own 
youthful idealism, as well as catch- 
ing the closeness father and son 
shared while the portrait was in 
progress in the chapel at Wem. 


The old, benevolent, bespecta- 
cled, craggy, doubly pocked face 
looks down atabook beseems 
almost to thrust towards us. 
Together, the portrait and Hazlitts 
elegiac essay help to place the 
father who began life as “a poor 
Irish lad", the child of aCalvinfat, 
northern Irish family that had 
moved to Co. Tipperary. Abandon- 
ing their form of presby- 
terianism, be stud- 
ied under Adam 


Smith at the University of Glasgow 

and became a veteran in the Uni- 
tarian cause. A forthright, argu- 
mentative, utterly uawad dly man, 
his life was "comparatively a 
dream”. His uncompromising 
nature and unshakeable principles 
meant that he didn't prosper in the 


1 church — ir. many ways, he appears 
i to have been a typical Irish Protes- 

. tant % ... 

That his son the critic is so tenu- 

! ouslv lodged in the cultural mem- 

orv a t the present moment is sad- 
: anting. Few readers, and still 
; fesver places, chim him. The house 
:■ beside the disused chapel in Wem 
I where his father preached has a 
commemorative 
plaque on the 




William HazDtL.. 
'his prose 
affirms liberty 
in the pluck 
and stretch 
of every 
sentence' 


wall, and so has the Maidstone , 
chapel (Unitarians still worship _ 
foerc). The rooming-home in =. 
Frith Street. Soho, where he died, 
j has a blue plaque. In St Anne’s . 

I churchvaxd nearly there is a 

i memorial tablet to maikwherehe 
is buried. In Winterslow, the - ■ 
Hampshire village he kept return- 1 
ing to, there isn’t a trace ofhfa pres- 
ence. And in Band on, Co. Cork, 
where his father preached, there Is 
iw commemorative plaque on fofc - 
bufldmgthmusedtcbetlreUm-\;- 
tarian chapel there. 

Perhaps it's a pious mistake to 
trvto make memories inhere in ' 
places and objects. Yrt over the 
years I’ve been studying Hazlitt, the 
wish for some glimpse ofthe dri- 
ven, fallible human being wfa> cre- 
ated such ecstatically definite 
prose h.ts prompted metocate 

skier how piety has to be part of 
the inspiration behind the attempt 
to write about a neglected author. 
During this time, the moments 
when I've come closest to an idea of 

his presence were when I looked 
at that self-portrait and at the 
portrait of his father reading. 

■> To see the Rev. William 

. Hazlitt's portrait I had to go 
into a dark storeroom in the 
• Maidstone Museum, who?L 
also saw Hazlitt’s death mask 
and a copy of the mask, both 
wrapped in tissue paper. 

I ako looked through a box of 
his brother Johns miniatures — • 

- accomplished, rather slick works 
i foe size oflarge brooches: “Mrs 
' John Hazlitt”, “Lady with a Muff", 
"James Boswell after Joshua 
Reynolds'. John Hazlitt's daugh- 
ter Harriet mourning over a dead 
starling. Then I found a miniature 
of Margaret Hazlitt foe sister who 
stayed at home to look after their 
parents. John’s full-length portrait 
ofMargaret hangs near Hazlitt's 
self-portrait in the main part of foe 
museum, so I recognised her 
thoughtfol, sensitive, strong- 
willed. rather Irish face. This 
miniature had more expression, 
more feeling, than the other 
rather slick ones in foe box. 
Maybe that was why I looked atit 
for a bit longer and then ona 
sudden impulse turned it over 
and found a bunch of plaited hair 
behind the glass back. Auburn, 
fresh, as though it had been newly 
cut, her hair looked just as it did in 
foe portrait- For a moment. I felt hr 
touch with the dead. 

Tom Paulin's The Day-Star of Ltoerty: 
WiKam HaOtfs RaOca! Style 
wffl be published next week 
(Faber. E22.5Q). 


John Diamond got cancer. Giles Foden considers a life all too familiar with dread 

When cancer grows ambitious 



C: Because Cowards 
Get Cancer Too 

by John Diamond 

240pp, Vermilion, £9.99 

s any devotee of astrol- 
ogy wiD know, the word 
cancer comes from the 
itin-forcrab: foe 
malignant tumour so called, 
according to Galen, because foe 
swollen veins around it bear a 
resemblance to a crab's limbs. It is 
a peculiarly powerful etymology, 
not only because h projects the 
creeping spread of the disease, but 
also because the very limit of that 
spread is so tied up with time, 
with blind hope on the one hand 
and awful anticipation on foe 
other. The fact is, whatever sign 
foe sufferer is under, this is a horo- 
scope which may torn out bad, 
because of foe tendency of 
cancers to return after removal. 

It is a dreadful, dread-full 
situation, like waiting for pardon 


while on sentence of death. 

Dread fa a feeling powerfully 
conveyed in C, John Diamond s 
book about suffering and (for foe 
time being) survivin g foe disease: 
in his opening page, he himself 
talks ofhow prognosis “can only 
ever be equivocal and even foe best 
augured cancers can turn into fatal 
ones". It fa that equivocation, foe 
instability ofthe augur, whidi 
makes it all so frightening; for 
where can the sentence end when 
cancer fa a verb as well as a noun? 
DeQuincey knew this, writing of 
things that “silently cancer their 
way onwards” and so does Dia- 
mond, who takes us from initial, 
seemingly undangerous possibili- 
ties (a lump in his neck) to remis- 
sion and re-entry, like a winged 
satellite, into relatively normal, but 
always conditional life. 

Actual diagnosis at age 44 is 
preceded by tests during which, as 
he acknowledges, any considera- 
tion he gave cancer was “at a sort 
of existential arms’ length” This 


bead-in-sand attitude to medical 
matters fa as natural to all of us as 
its antithesis — foe feeling that 
there is something there, deep 
inside, deeply wrong. That kind of 
metaphysical hypochondria may 
be nothing more than foe modern 
equivalent of original sin, which 
ancient burden foe publishing 
industry happily exploits in foe 
current vogue for illness narrative. 
Books in the genre tend to crave 
explanation — “why me?" foe sick 
narrator will ask — and science fa 
often brought in aid to furnish 
religions answers in disguise. 

What used, in this context, to be 
considered as a curse, as bad 
blood, is now presented as a 
genetic predisposition. It is in this 
vein that Diamond worries about 
foe future of his two young chil- 
dren, given that there fa cancer in 
foe family ofhis wife, fellow jour- 
nalist Nigella Lawson. Both her 
mother and her sister died of foe 
disease, and that is the least of the 
things which make ha- the heroine 


of this book as much as Diamond 
is foe hero, right from her initial 
fortitude on March 27, 1997 
onwards; “That night I was watch- 
ing EastEnders and waiting for 
Nigella to come and join me. Ten 
minutes in she sat down next to 
me, put a cup of tea down, took my 
hands in hers and said: *Mr Mady 
phoned. He says they've fband 
some cancerous cells.’ ” 

As well as presenting such mov- 
ing scenes, Diamond explores the 
pathology of cancer. For instance 
how, rather than just dividing and 
re-dividing like an ordinary ceD, 
foe cancerous ceU "wants to go 
places, do things that its parents 
never had foe chance to do". In 
spite of its boisterous, non-clinical 
tone (doctors don’t like to think in 
metaphors, patients can hardly do 
otherwise), that fa a telling image. 
So is andghbourmgone about the 
cancer cell believing itself to be 

imm ortal. 

There are many other terrific 
bits of writing here — check out his 


description of a blood-test at a 
*pay-as-you-bleed medical knock- 
ing shop staffed by cool, leggy 
nunses-receptionists in Calvin 
Klein lab coats' — and it fa these 
that are the most important thing 
about C, more important than its 
authentic generation of pity or 
inadvertent setting down of a rode 
mccum f or other sufferers. 

Although they are interesting 
snippets of a life. Diamond's con- 
textualising chunks ofbiography 
— East End Jewish background!, 
early work as a teacher, fluked a 
job in journalism, became a top 
columnist and broadcaster — are 
secondary too. Apart from its 
imaginative, even poetic use oflan- 
guage — up till now I'd thought of 
Diamond as just another one of 
Fleet Street’s likely lads — the real 
strengths ofthe book lie in the pic- 
tures it presents of how he and 
others cope with the disease. 

Those who have been through sim- 
ilar experiences will recognise how 
relatives (in this case Diamond 5 
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more than sufferers: “in return for 
their self-protec tangly minimising 
the illness. I would maximi se it, 
scaring them even more than was 
necessary. Conversations between 
us became bizarre with them talk- 
ing about what sounded like a 
nasty cold and me insisting that 
death was hours away." 

Death wasn't but some very 
nasty treatments, surgical proce- 
dures and side-effects were, 
including irradiation ofthe neck 
and face, which involved having a 
Perspex mask made, to make sure 
the radiation gun bit the right 
spots. Diamond relates how- this 
turned out to be “a cumbersome 
see-through version ofthe black 
latex hoods they sell in the more 
recherche sex shops with that 
same gaping mouth hole and 
sightless eyes”. AD it needed, he 
adds with typical grim humour, 
“was a couple ofhooks to take a 
chain or two". 

The disease to which Diamond 
is enchained is far more insidious 
than his "porno-mask". As loss of 
weight and loss of taste 
increased, he and Nigella made a 
horrible discover}': a lump on his 
tongue. Now he had “not just 
cancer ofthe neck and head but 
cancer of the tongue”. This meant 
invasive surgery: as Diamond 


tells it, the surgeon would cut “a 
wedge of my forearm out and sew 
it into the gap where part of my . 
tongue had been removed. He’d 
then take some skin from my 
thigh to cover foe hole in my fore- 
arm." 

These and other gothic horrors 
are indeed “chilling". That is foe 
word Diamond’s wife uses when, 
woozy after his operation, he 
holds up a note in front of his livid 
mouth, with a question written on 
it: “Can you see a tongue in 
there?" Then comes his heroic 
post-operative struggle to talk 
reasonably property again, to 
learn howto manipulate “the 
muscular stanchion" from which 
“the tumourous golfball had been 

snatched". 

That last is a heroic phrase too. 
Although John Diamond may, as 
he concedes, still have talking 
problems and pain problems and 
mucus problems, at foe moment 
his biopsies are clear. Whatever 
else it has done (his attitude to the 
redeeming aspects ofhis illness is 
properly cautions), Ids bleak expe- 
rience has shone light on a very 
fine prose writer. I hope we don’t 
lose him. 


It you would liKe to order a copy of C: 
Because Cowards (Set Cancer Too at the 
discount price of £859 (p&p tree}, caH tfw 
Guardian Culture Shop on 0500 6001 02. 
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Dames and politics were Chaplin’s downfall. Did he 
want to turn himself into a martyr, asks William Boyd 

Charlie’s 


angels 


Charlie Chaplin said His 
Times 

by Kenneth S Lynn 
604pp, Aiirum. £25 


I n 1925 Charlie Chaplin was 
at the absolute apogee ofhis 
renown. He was, arguably, 
the most famo us man in the 
world: his latest film The 
Gold Rush had just been 
released to enormous acclaim, he 
was massively wealthy — and he 
was unhappily married to his sec- 
ond wife, a 16-year-old actress 
named LitaGrey. In New York he 
embarked on a passionate two- 
month afiair with the incandes- 
cent Louise Brooks, yet to have 
achieved her own lasting celebrity 
as the quintessential Lulu in GW 
Pabstfe Pandoras Box. Louise 
Brooks was not a typical Chaplin 
conquest. Shrewd and self- 
confident, she was entirely her 
own woman and her ass essment of 
her temporary lover is worth bear- 
ing in mind, described Chap- 

lin as “the most hafSicgiy complex 
man who ever lived”. 

It is as succinct an epitaph as can 
be imagined and — who knows? — 
one that Chaplin might have wryly 
conceded was accurate. Certainly, 
this exceptionally thorough but 
somewhat disingenuous biography 
underlines the contradictions in his 
nature again and again: ^ multi- 
millionaire who was a communist 
sympathiser, the social charmer 
who suffered from profound self- 
doubt; the coy sentixnentalisex of 
womanhood whose sexual appetite 
makes your avoage movie-star 
stud seem like asadsack dweeb; the 


working-ciaas boy who ran his stu- 
dio like a demagogic plutocrat; the 
passionate anti-fascist who 
defended Stalins purges .... 

Much of the Chaplin story is 
familiar, not least through David 
Robinson’s fine authorised biogra- 
phy of 1985, which tactfully cor- 
rected the obfuscations and bla- 
tant omissions of Chaplin’s own 
reinvention ofhimsdf in My Auto- 
biography. And here, again, is tlic 
Dickensian poverty of his early life 
in Kennington and Lambeth.the 
music haO beginnings with Fred 
Kamo’s Circus, the tour to the US, 
the summons to Hollywood by 
Mack Sennett in 1914; the creation 
of the IVamp. the extraordinary 
success of the first series of two- 
reel ers, the mounting fhraeand the 
massive pay cheques ($650,000 in 
1916 — multiply by 14 to get some 
idea of current values). And then 
came the unprecedented run of 
si l ent movie masterpieces released 
between 1921 and 1936 — The Kid, 
The Gold Rush, The Circus, City 
Lights and Modem Times — fol- 
lowed by die audacious and aston- 
ishing The Great Dictator in 1942. 

But behind the glittering career, 
the society hobnobbing and Inter- 
national plaudits, Chaplin's private 
life repeatedly hit the ropes. His 
first wife, Mildred Harris, was 16 
years old when they married; he 
met his second wife, Lita Grey, 
when she was just 12; Paulette 
Goddard, whom it appears he 
never actually wed, was the only 
one ofhis long-term consortswho 
stood up to him — and he reverted 
to type again when, aged 55, he 
married the 18-year-old Oona 
O'Neill. And alongthe way there 


were innumerable couplin gs ;tnd 
liui-M ms of varying duration and 

intensity. There is uu doubt that 
Chaplin had asexual fixation on 
very young women — add this to 
unprecedented access to such 
women, coupled with huge wealth 
and fame, plus a deep personal 
insecurity and it is little surprise 
that, with monotonous regularity, 
his private life degenerated into 
the proverbial can of worms. 

Our image of the "Little Tramp" 
and the sentimentality and genius 
of the films tend nowadays to 
make us forget that Chaplins life 
was almost continually dogged by 
scandals — sexual, financial or 
political. Kenneth Lynn diligently 
dialogues these, though at times 
the implicit giecfulness makes one 
suspect he has fallen victim to the 
biographers disease (also known 
as the Alfred Goldman syndrome, 
after its most notorious sufferer) 

— namely an abiding loathing for 
the subject of the biography. Lynn 
claims a dear-eyed neutrality, but 
the mask slips from time to time 
and asnidc relish at the evidence 
of our hero’s feet of day makes its 
afi-too-obvious appearance. 

This is particularly relevant in 
the third act of Chaplin’s fife when 
his communist sympathies and his 
idealistic socialism ran so counter 
to the zealotry ofMcCarthyite 
America in the forties and early 
fifties. Chaplin experienced an 
organised campaign ofvflifkation 
and character assassination in the 
press that is almost inconceivable 

— even nowadays. For example, it 
was regarded as completely above 
board fora US senator to demand, 
in the US senate, bow a “man like 



Little tramp with a penchant for Uttfe girfat Charlie Chaplin 


Charlie Chaplin, with his commu- 
nistic leanings, with his unsavoury 
record of law breakings or rape, or 
the debauchery of American girls 
of 16 and 17 years of age" could 
remain in the US. 

It is here that one senses Lynns 
judiciousness fraying. His own 
value judgments are teffing: 
Brando’s The Wild One is 
described as “a piece of trash"; 
Warren Beattys Shampoo dis- 
missed as “unidievedh- tawdry 
satire”; and he comments disparag- 
ingly on the “grotesqueries* of 
Kubrick's Dr Strangelovc. Kenneth 
S Lynn is no bleeding-heart liberal, 
one senses. 

Lynn argues that Chaplin calcu- 
latedly used media hostility in the 
late forties to turn himself into a 
political martyr — that the even- 


tual denial of a re-entry permit to 
the US suited him fine and, 
indeed, that he had made elabo- 
rate preparations for such an even- 
tuality'. In my opinion he seriously 
underestimates the role played by 
the FBI in the systematic smearing 
of Chaplin over the Joan Bam 
case, a paternity suit brought 
against him in 1943, just after he 
had married Oona. It was a case 
that Chaplin won — he was not the 
father of her child as the actress 
claimed — but the mud slang was 
suitably besmirching. 

The point is that Chaplin was 
not at risk from McCarthyite 
blacklisting because he owned and 
ran his own studio and in that 
sense was untouchable. The only 
way for the anti-communist 
organisations to “get" him was the 


moral turpitude route. And it is 
highly significant that Chaplin’s re- 
entry permit was denied not for 
political reasons of pro-commu- 
nist sympathies, but on the more 
loaded ooe of* morals’. 

Charlie Chaplin the man — 
aside from the artist — was a 
bizarre and baffling case. Given his 
nature as an individual, his partic- 
ular demons — his abject start in 
life, his abiding fear of madness (at 
the age of 14 he had to incarcerate 
his mother in an asylum) — and 
the enormous fame and wealth 
that arrived suddenly when he was 
only 21, we should not be too sur- 
prised that he turned out the way 
he did. We are, perhaps, more 
understanding now. 


William Boyd co-wrote Richard 
Attenborough's ffim, Chapfin. 


John Mullan puts a duchess’s cards on the table 

Dangerous liaisons 


Georgians, Duchess of 
Devonshire 

by Amanda Foreman 
463pp, HarperColfins, £19.99 


G eorgians Spencer was a 
feznousbeanty from one 
ofEnglandh great 
landed families (her 
brother bang Princess Dianas 


She married one of fixe richest men 

in England and became an inti- 


as Horace Walpole titled her; "the 
empress of fashion” in late 18th- 
caituiy London. Her audacious 
dress sense was slavishly copied; 
her adv entur es in politics, which 
ran to canavassingfor Ch arles 
JamesFoxonthestreetsofWest- 
minstety were avidly chronicled in 
the newspapers. She presided over 


- 


Whigs, bmber “progressive views 
did not stop her being a dose 
friend Antoinette. She 

wrote poetry and fiction; die 
befriended Gibbon and Sheridan; 
she cHmh ed Mount VeSttvmS- 
Happ2y forabiographer, she 
was infamous as well as famous. 

She was one of the most spectacu- 
lar gamblers of the age; and by her 

early thirties had debts of tens of 


thousands — in today’s money, 
millions — of pounds. More pecu- 
liarly, she openly lived maraenage 
a trots withner husband, the Duke 
ofDevonshire, and her paid “com- 
panion’ and dosest friend. Lady 
Elizabeth Foster. 


"Dearest Bess", as the Du chess 
called Foster, had two children by 
the Duke (one of them was the 
future Lady Caroline Lamb). They 
shared die nursery at Chatsworth 
with his three children by the 
Duchess. Fhnny Burney, observing 
the odd household, presumed that 
Georgianas “terrible extravagan- 

ries" at the card table, by forcing 
her to rely on her husbands gen- 
erosity, “extracted from her a con- 
sent to this unnatural inmating of 
her House*. Infact, the arrange- 
ment seems to have been weirdly 
amicable. 

However, there were always 

other liaisons to put a strain on 
family fife, and the complications 
of these are sometimes dizzying. 
The Doke bad a daughter by an 


was temporarily banished 
England by the Duke when she 
became pregnant by die future 
prime minister, Charles Grey- Grey 
became thelover of Sheridan's 
wife, “Hecca” while Sheridan had 
an affair with Georgiana’s sister, 


Harriet. Harriet was also a mem- 
ber of the Devonshire household- 
She had two illegitimate children 
by Lord Granville, who then mar- 
ried one of Georgianas daughters. 
Just as Georgiana’s addiction to 
gambling was shared by most of 
those dose to her, including her 
mother, sister and all her political 
heroes, so her sexual adventurous- 
ness now looks characteristic of 
her aristocratic subculture. 

Rrreman has certainly buried 
herself in Georgianak copious corre- 
spondence, in particular the almost 
daDykjve/haie letters between her 
and her mother, Lady Spencer. One 
can onily admire die archival detaiL 
But periiaps die could never have 
spent all those hoars in the vanlts of 
Chatsworth ifshe had not felt, as she 
confesses, an almost overwhelming 
sympathy with the charming, scan- 
dalous Georgians. This often gives 
her a novelist’s confidence that she 
knows -what her protagonist, and 
indeed her supporting characters, 
must have been feetingat any 
moment. This is not a b iograpby 
where words like “perhaps" and 
“possibly” too often get in the^ way. 
Fbraman loves her Dudiess and has 

written an account in wbidi even 
her weaknesses — which shamed 
her Victorian descendants — are 
made tosesm heroic. 


D J Taylor reviews Karl Miller s back issues 

6 00 words by Tuesday 


Dark Horses 

by Kari Miller 
389pp, Picador, £16.99 



atal to admit these things, of 
course, bat when I started 
hanging round tbe fringes 

of London literary journal- 
ism in the mid-1980s. Kari Miller 
was the enemy. There was, and is, 
no thing personal in this resent- 
ment* 1 have never met Professor 
Miller, and the one public comment 
be ever passed on a piece of writing 
of mine seemed perfectly fain It was 
simpty that at this time — pre- 
Murdoch and the boom in newspa- 
per arts coverage — tbe London lit- 
erary ^ web seemed, to an outader, to 
be run by a gang of dreary middle- 
aged spiders whose bools pages 
were rife with ernnydom and barely 
penetrable to anyone under tbe age 
of 30. Rightly or wrong ly , to those of 
us fresh out of university who aimed 
at storming these inlty palisades, 
Miller featured as a kind of austere 
bead prefect ripe for having pellets 
flicked at him pythe upstarts of the 
lower fifth. 

This is an exaggeration, perhaps, 
but one of the themes of Dark 
Hones, subtitled “An Experience of 
Literary Journal ism", is the genera- 
tional nalnre of the business. The 


old-stagurs cling on to their weekly 
columns and their monthly 
lunches; youth bangs at the door, is 
either admitted and mollified or 
goes off in asolk elsewhere. 

Karl Miller’s long and combative 
career in this curious but oddly 
enduring coign of the media land- 
scape goes back deep into the 
1950s: literary editor of the Specta- 
tor when Evelyn Waugh could still 
be found in it; ditto at tbe early six- 
ties New Statesman, where V S 
Pritchett, irritated by the earnest 
chats with younger schoolmasters* 
used to talk about “Mrs Miller’s 
sewing sessions”. There followed a 
stint in charge of the Listener, then 
the Lord NorthdifFe professorship 

at UGL, together with along 
Indian summer spent editing the 
London Review of Books. 

It would be strange if a memoir 
of this land (the type of work in 
which what Kingsley said to me in 
1961 brooks very large) didn’t dis- 
play an occasional sepia tint — 
nothing dates so fast as tbe per- 
sonalities of literary journalism — 
and Miller’s is no exception. 
Ancient battles are coolly 
refought, old stances coolly 
re-evaluated amid a world that 
seems remote not so much in 
chronology as attitude. 

In amongst some affectionate. 


but typically sharp, memories of 
old contributors — Amis K, Brigjd 
Brophy. V S Naipaul — Miller has 
a theme boning away. He believes 
that for all the other semi-intellec- 
tual sideshows got up to entice the 
public’s interest, literary journal- 
ism continues to occupy an hon- 
ourable place in tiie national cul- 
ture — ifsuchathingcanstillbe 
said to exist — and that it has sur- 
vived in away that some of the 
gloomier media prophets of 30 
years back would scarcely have 
thought possible. The hade, gating 
at a parcel of indifferent novels 
through a haze of cigarette smoke 
and cudgefling his brains to pro- 
duce 600 words for Tuesday morn- 
ing, is as much apart of the frame- 
work as cybertextual transmission. 

Pundit, talent spotter, reputa- 
tion mangeier, force for literary 
good (up to a point. Lord Comer) 
Professor Miller may be, but there 
is quite a lot here which you imag- 
ine Miller the editor would happQv 
have excised from his contributors’ 


will be invaluable to anyone 
writing a history of post-war liter- 
ary joumaKsm. Sadly, not all of-us 

are engaged on this exciting task. 


DJ Taylor's latest novel, Unspass, te 
pubfished by Oudcwonh on 25 Juno. 


The Loafer 


' . -An unseemly row broke out 

C during one of the sessions at 
Jeremy Tregjowu's conference on 
The Needs ofWriters at Warwick 
University. Joan Smith, whose 
contribution to a new book on the 
subject. The Cost of Letters, puts 
her own needs at a modest house 
and garden in London with 
enough money for a thriving 
"social and political life”, was 
affronted by Steve Wasscrmann's 
suggestion that if advances were 
low, it was because authors 
weren't presenting publishers 
with a sound enough business 
proposition. Panel chair Michael 
Holrqyd (of all people) had to 
break in to restore order. 

• i ,! * n Wasserman, who is hooks 
■^•/editor at the Los Angeles 
Times, should have realised who 
he was tangling with. When 
Simon Prosser at Hamish Hamil- 
ton read Smith's proposal for a 
book on Blair's Britain, be 
thought an advance of £12,000 
was reasonable, and even upped 
it by a grand during negotiation. 
However, Smith was outraged 
that so small a figure should even 
have been mentioned, and when 
she recovered her composure, 
lost no time in billing Prosser 
£800justfortheproposoL It 
won't be paid, although Prosser 
is keen to press upon the Loafer 
his “un diminished admiration’* 
for Smith and her worksl 

S^Penguins bid for world 
W domination of the classics 
market continues. They have 
brought actions against Oxford 
University Press in the US, and 
Wordsworth Editions in the UK, 
accusing both of scries designs 
“likely to cause confusion in the 
marketplace". OUP have riven 
in. Wordsworth declare they will 
“vigorously contest the writ". 

feThe Booker Prize judges' 

F fears of drowning in a sea of 
paper have been slightly lessened 
by a “Virtual novel” called The 
Angels ofRnssia. by Patricia le 
Roy. Submitted by Online Origi- 
nals, a company which publishes 
in electronic format only, it has 
been accepted, although 
Booker’s Martyn Goff admitted 
that they had had to stretch the 
definition of the word "book". 

Bad news for old-fashioned pub- 
lishers should it win, however — 
Online Originals offer all its 
“books" for aflat fee of £4, half 
of which goes to die author. 
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Quote of the week: co- 
editor Dea Birkett, at the 
launch of Amazonian: The Pen- 
guin Book ofWomen's New 
Travel Writing: “We all like 
willies. In fid we love them- Its 
just that you don’t have to have 
one to be a travel writer." 

Meaningless motto of the 
-iiv' week: “Forbid all other 
ideas to distractyou from the 
Target" — from Uri GeBer’s 
Little Book of Mind-Power, just 
received. It puts into qnestion 
his sensational claim, made at 
the Hay Festival, to have magi- 
cally moved the baD just as Gary 

McAllister was about to take a 
crucial penalty in the England- 
Scotland Euro ’96 game. 
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Casanova: 
the celibate 
years 


The most famous lover of all time spent his 
twilight years as a librarian in a little-known 
Czech town. Kate Connolly reports 




acaroni, crayfish, 
and duck in mar- 
malade sauce was 
on the menu at a 

strange little dinner 

in a dilapidated castle in northern 
Bohemia on Thursday night. The 

guests were as weirdly diverse as 

the bill offerer a Dutch Protestant 
minister, an aid worker, a taxi dri- 
ver, a historian and an architect. 

But they are united in one thing. 
They are Cas&novistes, aficionados 
of the world’s most famous lover, 
and they had come together from 
all over Europe to pay tribute to 
Giacomo Girolamo Casanova, 
Chevalier de Seingalt by indulging 
in his favourite comfort foods on 
the 200th anniversary ofhis death. 

"We drank his favourite 
Madeira and finished off the 


evening with mugs of the frothy 
hot chocolate and pistachios that 
Casanova so enjoyed," says the Rev 
Marco Leeflang, who had come 
from Utrecht “I searched all over 
the place for the right period-style 
marmalade,'’ he says. He found just 
what he was looking for in Prague's 
Ttesco, and produces a sample jar 
from his briefcase to show me. 

Duchcov, also known as Dux, is 
not the kind of place you’d associ- 
ate with the Casanova oflore. It 
sits in the middle of one of the 
most polluted areas in Europe and 
bears the scars and slag-heaps of 
years ofbrown coal mining. Even 
Casanova was a reluctant guest 
| when he arrived at the castle gates 
in 1785. He was 60 years old and, 
having left his native Venice as a 
child, had already traversed 
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Europe by horse and coach, torch- 
ing from palace to pawnbroker's 
and bade His swashbuckling 
career of duds, imprisonments, 
daring escapes, near beheading, 
debauchery and several bouts of 
syphfliswascomingtoanend. 

Broke, almost impotent and 
acutely aware ofhis age, Casanova 
took up the offer ofhis Freemason 
friend. Count Waldstein, to 
become Duchcov’s librarian. Here 
begins the most unknown and per- 
haps most the fascinating period of 
Casanova's life: the time when the 
magic stopped and old age set in. 

“The Bohemian part ofhis life 
has been much-neglected,” says 
Professor Josef Pofisensky, author 
of Casanova: His World, who has 
been studying the famous lover 
since he was 10. "For the first time, 
he bad a regular income and was 
able to write, and if it wasn't for 
that we might neve - have known 
aboitt Casanova at all” Holed op in 
the basement library with 12,000 
books, Casanova began to take 
stock ofhis life, and spent 13 hours 
a (fay penning the 12-volume His- 
toire De Ma Vie, stopping only to 
take hot-chocolate breaks. 

The professor, near blind him- 
self now, is at pains to show that 
Casanova’s reputation as a lover 
has been grossly exaggerated whSe 
his greatness as a diarist and 
philosopher has been downplayed. 
“He conquered 132 times, but he 
was sexually capable for 35 years, 
which, according to my calcula- 
tion, is only three or four affairs a 
year. To me, that doesn't add up to 
being a great lover.” 

The insular Bohemians consid- 
ered this “African-skinned” for- 
eigner with a "wild gaze” to be a 
curiosity, and rumours ofhis racy, 
priapic past abounded. At five feet 
nine indies he was tall for the 
times, too. (His blankets were 1 
made extra-large, but he could 
never sleep lying down in his short 
bed aixl had to be propped up on 

three plump pfllows.) 

Even as an old man, he must 
have cut quite a ftnrohing figure, par- 
ticularly since he enjoyed dressing 
up as a woman. There was a strong 
strain oftranssexoalily about him 
—be liked his fevers to dress as 
men, and he bemoaned that he 
would always be “devoid of a 
uteans”. Bat Dachocrv society made 
fun ofhis silk waistcoats and stock- 
ings, of the brass buckles and the 
white plume be wore to town balls 
and his old-fashioned dance-st^is. 
So much so that he once wrote a 
pubhclefler rehukmgtbe townsfolk 
and copied it to his host, the Count. 
"You riff-rafoyou are all Jacobins. 
You wrong the Count and the Count 
wrongs me by not punishingypo!' 

Despite Casanova’s trackrecord 
as alover.afear that his “steed 
would flmchfrom beginning 
another race" began to eat at him. 
Perhaps that's why he took avowof 
celibacy on entering Duchcov; hav- 
ing felt for the preceding 22 years 
(since his rejection by the cele- 
brated prostitute La Chapillon in 


London, after which he almost 
threw hhnself in the Thames) that 


■ j — — — — O 

little by littie’ and that “try as I 
might, women no longer tended to 
fell in love with me’ 

Nevertheless, there are whispers 
that he wavered from the path of 
righteousness. Two years before 
his death he was accused of 
impregnating the gatekeeper's 
daughter, Dorothea Kleer. “At first, 
although he knew it wasn't true, he 
seemed quite proud that at 71 peo- 
ple thought he was stiD capable of 
such a thing,” said Petr Benes, a 
guide at the castle. 

Out of vanity, he let the rumours 
roll until he realised he was 
becoming a laughingstock. At 
which point he marched Kleer to 
St Baxborab chapel and said that if 
she could prove he was the father, 
he would many her. She then 
confessed that the real father was 
her painter boyfriend, Franz. 
Dorothea and Franz were married 
soon afterwards. 

Rather than more amorous 
trysts, Casanova found himself 
embroiled m a mundane battle of 
wits with his servant, Fekfldrchner, 
whose insolence and constant jibes 
wore him down. Unlike in his previ- 
ous existence, when he would high- 
tail it out oftown as soon as a 
lem loomed, there was no escape 
from his provincial prison. Instead 
he vented his anger through 19 vit- 
riolic letters, written in French in 
his neat, right-leani n g h and. 
Though they remained undeliv- 
ered, theletters denounce theser- 

‘He conquered 
132 times, which 
by calculation is 
only three or four 
affairs a year’ 

vantfor not showing respeetto “a 

man who, though not a gentleman 
by birth, became one through the 

study of the sciences and literature’ 

At other times Casanova com- 
plained that the cqok had spoilt 
the polenta, that the stable boy had 
given him a bad coach or that the 
Count’s hunting dogs howled 
through the night and prevented 
him from sleeping. Writing was the 

onfy thing that cheered him. He 

would retreat to his room and 
remember the women he had loved 
and Ins adventures with them. He 
recalled his adoration for Adriana 
Foscarioim Corfu in 1745, and how 
he swallowed phials ofherhair 
ground to a powder, such was the 
strength ofhis passion. He remem- 
bered bawon his entrance to 
Vienna in 1747 , Empress Maria 
Theresa set up a Chastity Commis- 
sion to curb sexual licentiousness. 

Casanova revelled in the cele- 
bration ofhis copulations in ele- 
gant salons, in gondolas, in car- 
riages, on couches and in 


cow-sheds. He even gloried in his 
lovers' body odour and post-coital 
farts. What is most remarkable is 
the understanding he had for his 
women, both in bed and out. Con- 
trary to popular belief most of the 
time he didn’t just dine and dash. 

"The older I grew, the more 
what attracted me to women was 
intelligence,’ he wrote in Volume 
11. He told his last "pen lover", the 
22-year old CecQevon Roggen- 
dorf, that he believed true love to 
be unrelated to carnal pleasure. 

His empathy with women even 
stretched so far as a knowledge of 
p re-menstrual tension, unheard of 
in the 18 th century: "When their 
uterus is active, women are agi- 
tated, irritable, and deserving of 
pity," he wrote. 

But the most important woman 
in his life, and the one he had con- 
stantly tried to impress, always 
remained inaccessible. His beauti- 
ful mother Zanetta Casanova — an 
actress in thedajs when they often 
performed in bed as weQ as on 
stage — abandoned him at birth. 
When she did see him she would 
humiliate him. telling him that the 
colour ofhis wig didn't match his 
eyebrows. In Duchcov he returned 
again and again to his painful days 
as a latch-key kid, remembering 
her total lack of interest and thejoy 
he felt when he made her laugh. He 
learned the art of conversation just 
to win her attention. He even 
adopted a slavish penchant for her 
passion — crayfish — a craving she 
developed in the last few days of 
her pregnancy with him. 

"Iliere are obvioos Oedipal 
undertones in his obsession and in 
the quiet jealousy he expresses 
towards her lovers, ind oding the 
future George n, who probably 
fathered Casanova’s half-brother, 
Francesco. 

A Czech psychologist has sug- 
gested that this deep longing for 
acceptance had a huge influence 
on his attitude towards women in 
adult life. Indeed, in the introduc- 
tion to his memoirs, Casanova 
confesses: ‘‘Fee li ng that I was born 
for the sex opposite to mine, I have 
always loved it and done all that 1 
could to make mysetfloved by it.’ 
His later yearn were not all mis- 
ery. He entertained Goethe, 
Schiller and the yonng Beethoven. 
Healsodrewupabhieprintfora 
soap factory, and devised a ‘gram- 
matical” lottery for the city of 
Prague that aimed to teach the 
player French. He anticipated sci- 
ence fiction with his utopian 
adventure tale, Icosameron, and 
wrote treatises on the Enlighten- 
ment, atheism and the education 
of young women. And when 


lows, two pineapples and two 
pheasants with mm. At the border 
between Bohemia and Saxony he 
was once strip-searched by cus- 
toms officials looking for a paint- 
ing of the Madonna by Correggio, 
stolen from Dresden’s art gallery. 

An ambitions social-climber, 
Casanova had a lifelong obsession 
I with being accepted by the aris- 
i tocracy. In his last days he lived 
out that fantasy on the northern 
Bohemian scene, where he was 
the star player. He made constant 
trips to die spa-town ofTeplice, 10 
miles from Duchcov, which, 
attracted high society mainly from 
the north ofEurope. He spent 
much of the spring and summer 
months visiting his friend E tis e 
von der Recke. Today Teplice is a 
rather sad roadside stop on the 
infamous highway E55, which 
attracts sex tourists lured by cheap 
Czech prostitutes. 

Casanovistes are in constant 
dispute over the cause ofhis death. 
Some say it was throat cancer, oth- 
ers cancer of the prostate, while 
others suggest it was the effects of 
venereal disease. His last letter was 
to Elise von der Recke, who sent 
him soup, red wine and a Bible just 
before he died. "If I recover I'll be 
all yours," he wrote. “But what 
would you do with me?" He died in 
a rose-patterned chair, which is 
still on display at the castle, with 
his nephew at his side. 

Since the late 1980s, the Ital- 
ians, who sent him into exile at the 
age of 57, have requested the 
return of Casanova’s remains to 


Book lover... Casanova fri the 
library by Czech cartoonist 
Frantisek Kratochvfl, above. 
Casanova worked In Duchcov 
castle, top left, for Count 
W aldstein photo: JUUApacsHA 

Venice. Butjust as Casanova . _ 
enjoyed sowing seeds of confusion 
in life, so it is in death. In the eight- 
ies, the Rev leeflang hired a dair- 
voyant to locate his herok grave in 
the castle grounds. “The dairvoy 
ant contacted Casanova, who sad: 
"My bones aren't important but 
there’s a leather case full of docu- 
ments buried at my side” 

The communist authorities gave 
permission to dig a specific depth 
and vridfo for a set amount of time - 
at a site next to a Soviet arrny monu- 
ment “The mayor stood than with 
his ruler and stop-watch,” says Rev 
Leeflang, “bat all we found was the 
toothofacowandMiladathedair- 
voyant burst into tears. Neverthe- 
less, Casanova would have appreci- 
ated the spectacle” 

He would also no doubt have 
laughed long and hard on Thurs- 
day night. For, before the dinner, 
the Bishop ofBohemia said Mass 
in his memory at the casde’s 
derelict chapel —the surest sign 
yet that the man who was thrown 
out of a seminary as a teenagerfor 
deflowering two nuns is in line for 
absolution as well as rehabilitation. 

"We thought the bishop would 
reel back in horror when we asked 
him,” says the Rev Leeflang. "But I 
suspect that maybe hek just never _ 
got round to reading the memoirs.” 
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Don Giovanni, Casanova assisted 
Lorenzo da Ponte by scribbling a 
few Knes for the libretto inspired 
by his own amorous experiences. 

And, unable to contain his wan- 
derlust, he often travelled 
ovmngfat in his dressing-gown 
from Duchcov to Leipzig, Prague 
and Dresden, taking his huge pH- 
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France 98 Aces and wildcards 


Brazil warm 


up with big 
fights and 
pitch battles 


Alex Bellos from Rio de Janeiro and 
Leonardo Rocha in Paris on the rising 
unrest in the camp of the champions 


S COTLAND’S first- 
round opponents 
Brazil, die tourna- 
ment favourites, 
were in disarray last night, 
with the coach Mario Zag- 
allo having spent much of 
the day denying a rift be- 
tween the striker E dm undo 
and his team-mates and de- 
fending the decision to cut 
short training to attend a 
party' organised by the 
team's sponsor. Nike. 

Zagalio last night said 
Bebeto would replace the in- 
jured Romario against Scot- 
land on Wednesday. 
Edmundo responded by 
claiming on Rio de Janeiro 
radio that he was in better 
form than his forward rival. 
But Zagalio countered: “Be- 
beto scores goals, he moves 
around a lot and he is better 
than Edmundo at coming 
back to help the midfield." 

Back in Brazil the 
national media, fed news of 
alleged in-flghting and poor 
morale in the squad by the 
wives of players and offi- 
cials, turned on their 
heroes. The main sports 
paper Lance! yesterday 
asked the previously unask- 
able: “Can Brazil even win 
their group?” 

The atmosphere among 
the players is said to have 
been affected and the cap- 
tain Dunga had to call the 
team’s attention to cel- 
ebrate Giovanni’s opening 
goal against Andorra on 
Wednesday. Zagalio said 
last night that any players 
guilty of serlons indisci- 
pline would be sent straight 
home. “The moment there is 
a serious problem, you can 
be sure we will be down to 
21 players." 

Edmundo was allegedly 
involved In a dressing-room 
argument with Leonardo 
after last Sunday’s friendly 
against Athletic Bilbao, 
claiming he was not passed 
the ball. The striker was 
then left on the bench 
against Andorra. 

Edm undo's wife Adriana 
told the O Globo newspaper: 
"He’s depressed because 
he’s not being given the 
chance to play.” 

However, the midfielder 
Rlvaldo yesterday claimed 
the incident in Bilbao had - 
been exaggerated. “Ed- 
mundo complained he 
didn't get the ball and Leo- 


Adams the apple of their eye . . . Allan Donald, left, arrives with felicitations as the spinner celebrates his dismissal of Mark Kalham at Edgbaston yesterday photograph: ru mbra 


England v South Africa: first Comhill Test, second day 


Gough pain mars pleasure 


Mike Selvey sees England maintain command at Edgbaston 
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EWARE the sting 
in the tail. In tak- 
ing the opportu- 
nity right at the 
- end of the second 
day to advance their progress 
to a point where they can 
dominate the rest of this 
match, England may have lost 
the main weapon in their 
armoury. 

Batting in indifferent light 
and, in a show of bravado 
laced with pragma tism , opt- , 
ing to continue after the urn- ; 
pires had given him the I 
chance to leave the field, Dar- 
ren Gough was hit on the 
right index finger by an ex- , 
press delivery from Allan 
Donald. The Yorkshireman 
twice received treatment and 
stayed to contribute an un- 
beaten 16 to an infuriating 
last-wicket stand of 25 with 
Angus Fraser, but he was in 
considerable discomfort. 

Gough went for an X-ray 
after the dose and if it is a 
fracture as feared it may well 
prevent him from bowling. 

David Lloyd, the England 
coach, stoutly defended 
Gough’s decision to stay on. 
“It was not dark at that 
stage," he said. “We bad al- 
ways said that in such light 
we would like to stay on.” 


So much for chutzpah. It 
placed a firm dampener on a 
day when South Africa 
strained to claw back some 
respectability bat England 
held firm. "Absorbing’’ is the 
word usually reserved for 
such a day — or “one for the 
connoisseurs" — as England 
ground their way from 249 for 
one overnight to 462 all out, a 
situation from which they 
cannot lose. Lloyd called it “a 
mammoth score". 

Like having an ingrown toe- 
nail removed, it was painful 
for the most part but neces- 
sary. England will be de- 
lighted, though, that the pitch 
is Increasingly awkward. Pit- 
ted on the first day when the 
surface was soft and the ball 
left bruising. Its scars hard- 
ened yesterday. Certainly If 
the ball swung less it also 
seamed more at a fester pace. 
Even without Gough to con- 
tend with, the South Africa 
batsmen will have their work 
cut out today. 

The substance of the in- 
nings yesterday might have 
come from Michael Atherton, 
who after his heroics of the 
first day .could have been ex- 
pected to blunt the South 
African attack even more. 
But Donald, who went on to 


| collect four wickets, had him 
caught behind in the day’s 
third over before he could 
even add to bis overnight 103. 

Instead it came first of all 
from Alec Stewart and Nasser 
Hussain, who added 60 for the 
third wicket with the most ad- 
venturous batting of the day, 
making 49 and 35 respec- 
tively. Subsequently Graham 
Thorpe saw Shaun Pollock 
send his middle stump acro- 
batically towards the wicket- 
keeper with what the Yellow 
Pages Speedster reliably In- 
formed the crowd was the 
fastest delivery of the match 
to date, and Mark Kalham 
was beaten in the flight and 
bowled by something from 
Paul Adams that was almost 
certainly the slowest 

But then came Mark Ram- 
prakash, who gritted his teeth 
and also out 49 be- 

fore Donald’s first delivery 
with the third new ball 
pitched on middle and off and 
clipped the top of off Rampra- 
kash had added 55 for the 
seventh wicket with Dominic 
Cork, who played with com- 
mon sense for more than two 
hours to make 36. 

For their own peace of 
mind if nothing else, the 
South Africa bowlers needed 
to come back at England 
strongly after their timid dis- 
play on Thursday, and armed 
with a ball only three overs 
old Donald and Pollock, both 
with the range-finder cali- 


| later with a spell of 24 overs 
— broken only by three overs 
of seam — which brought him 
two for 36, halting what might 
have been an England gallop 
towards total domination. 

The first session brought 72 
runs for the loss of three 
wickets and the middle ses- 
sion only 61 far the further 
loss of Thorpe and Ealham. 
But it was in Lhe hour after 
tea that England surrendered 
the initiative for the only 
time. Until then it had been 
about consolidation, with 
Stewart playing jauntily for 
most of the morning — his 
thunderous hook to the mid- 
wicket boundary as Donald 
dropped short was as em- 


phatic a statement as this 
summer will bring — until be 
drove loosely at Klusener's 
away-swing and was caught 
by Daryll Cullman, posted as 
a solitary slip. 

Stewart’s departure was fol- 
lowed almost immediately by 
that of Hussain, who played 
back to Adams and received a , 
shooter, a virtual repeat of' 
the insidious thing that Carl I 
Hooper bowled to him in the 
second innings of the third 
Test in Trinidad last winter. 

Ramprakash went about his 
task sensibly too. with bound- 
aries off Adams, Donald and 
Klusener punctuated by a 
picket-fence or singles. After 
tea. though, one sensed that 
South Africa, not wishing to 
bat In the evening gloom, 
were content to sit back and 


let things meander along. 
Ramprakash was not aided by 
fields set deep so that the or- 
thodoxy of his play was nulli- 
fied. with his best strokes 
either finding fielders or fail- 
ing to bring more than a 
single. By tea be had 41; some 
50 minutes later, at a time 
when things needed to move 
on, he bad scored only a fur- 
ther eight when Donald re- 
arranged his stumps. 

Since he made four in the 
first innings at The Oval last 
year Ramprakash’s scores — 
48, 64 not out, 34, 154, 14, 0 and 
49 — have been creditable and 
he is now part of the scene. 
That said, the half-century 
seemed his major concern in 
the latter stages yesterday, 
and that might be considered 
naive. 


nardo tried to to calm him 
down."Rivaldo said. 

Leonardo also played 
down the incident, saying: 
"Nothing happened. This is 
like a cordless phone con- 
versation: the story 
changes every time it is told 
to someone else." 

On Thursday the team cut 
short a training session and 
travelled by police escort 
across Paris daring peak 
hour to attend the opening 
of “Nike park”, with Dunga 
among those who saw the 
exercise as a waste of time. 
"We’d like to be training 
now,” he said. “This is a 
nice party . . . butit comes 
at the wrong time.” 

Zagalio insisted his squad 
had a duty to attend the 
function and that prepara- 
tions for Wednesday’s tour- 
nament opener had not 
been affected. “If someone 
is paying us four hundred 
million or six hundred mil- 
lion and they ask us to do 
something, then I think we 
have to do it.” he said. 

Since the decision to 
release Romario from the 
squad on Tuesday, cracks 
have begun to show in the 
relationship between 
Zagalio and his assistant 
Zico. The tension, which 
dates back to Zagalio refus- 
ing to pick Zico for the 1974 
World Cup, increased when 
Zico was appointed after 
the coach insisted he did not 
need an assistant. 

It has been claimed in the 
Brazilian press — through 
the wife of the team medic 
Lidio Toledo — that Zico 
overruled Toledo (a close 
friend of Zagalio) who be- 
lieved Romario would 
recover in time. 

• The Football Association 
yesterday took a gamble on 
its chances of staging the 
2006 World Cup by declar- 
ing support for Sepp Blatter 
to be Fife's next president in 
the vote in Paris on Mon- 
day. Previously the FA was 
committed to backing the 
Uefe president Lennart 
Johansson for the post to be 
vacated by Joao Havelange. 

Johansson/however. has 
backed the German bid to 
host the 2006 World Cup. 
and though Blatter. Fife's 
general secretary, wants 
Africa to stage that event, it 
the FA believes he is the 
lesser of two evils. 
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World Cup: trouble and tales of the training camp 


Fag in mouth, blonde to hand, pints on table - no trouble 
except that it was Sheringham in Portugal at 6.45am 



JL S AN example of bow 
#\ an average English 
working man — early 
# ViOs, single and with a 
bit of spare cash to throw 
aro and — spends his leisure 
hours the picture was normal 
to the point of banality- Fag In 
mouth, blonde close to band, 
pints of beer od the table, the 
scene could have been shot in 
any pub or club up and down 
the country. 

Except that in this case the 


man was Teddy Sheringham. 
who on Monday week is due to 
play a fundamental rale as 
England begin their quest for 
the 1998 World Cup. the 
country was Portugal and the 
local time was 6.45am. And 
since the picture appeared five 
days after Glenn Hod die had 
dropped Paul Gascoigne from 
his squad, believing the 
player was not sufficiently fit 
to meet the athletic demands 
the tournament will make, 
questions about Shering- 
ham *s fitness for the task are 
bound to be asked. 

Gascoigne, remember, was 
left out after providing a photo 
opportunity while eating a 
late-night kebab In Soho with 
some of his mates. The pro- 


Gazza lobby might want to 

know how flying to the Al- 
garve with friends by private 
jet, checking into a hotel 
under a false name and drink* 
ing until all hours compares. 

Certainly It seems an odd 
response toHoddle’s Insis- 
tence that during their three- 
day break his players would 
still be on England duty: “I've 
told them . . . go out and have a 
□Ice meal with your wife, 
whatever, but you're on Eng- 
land duty.” 

In Sherlngham’s case It all 
comes down toHoddle’s defi- 
nition of “whatever”. Two 
years ago. as En gland pre- 
pared for their opening match 
In the 1996 European Champi- 
onship, the player was 


snapped having a bottle of 
tequila poured down his 
throat in a Hong Kong dub at 
the end of the team's Far East 
tool 1 . On that occasion Hod- 
dle's predecessor, Terry Vena- 
bles. dismiss ed the incident 
almost out of hand. 

By the time England had 
reached the Euro 96 semi-fin- 
als Sheringbam’s session in 
the dentist’s chair bad been 
largely forgotten. He had 
played exceptionally welland 
his partnership with Alan . 
Shearer was promising to 
bring the country its first 
major international honour 
since 1966. 

fia nnany and a penal ty 

shoot-out pot a stop to that 
but Sheringbam’s reputation 


as a thinking footballer, the 
professional’s professional, 

was. if anything, enhanced by - 
his performances under Hod- 
die In the World Cap 
qualifiers. 

Since the New Year, how- 
ever, Sheringham ’s form has 
declined to the extent that 
critics are wondering if it is 
only a matter of time before 
Hoddle replaces him in the 
England attack, with. Michael 
Owen, who is fUIl of running 
and 14 years younger. 

Whether or not that happens, 
ft was a bad moment for Sber- 
tnghwm to be caught clnhbing 

And bad timing is what this 
is about; that along with na- 
ivety, insensitivity and an en- 


during inability to appreciate 
that on the eve of a major tour- 
nament every twitch that is 
slightly out of place will he 
emblaioned. across the pages 
of the popular newspapers. 

Imagery is everything when 
England, with just one World 
Cup success in nearly half a - 
century and that at Wembley, 
are about to set off for another 
tournament trying to con- 
vince both the public and 
themselves that they are 
capable of winning it 

With two reformed alcohol- 
ics, Tony Adams and Paul 
Merson. in the party the ap- 
parent inability of other play- 
ers to relax without a glass to 
hand creates the impression of 
a works outing when infect 


this is probably the most 
thoroughly prepared England 
squad yet 

The stock response to this 
kind of story is that the matter 
“has bean blown up out of all 
proportion*'. But out of all pro- 
portion to what? To the sums 
England’s players have been 

flaming thro u gh co mm ercial 

spinoffs, to the £40,000 each 
-will receive even if file team 
fail to make the second phase, 
to the £130,000 that Gascoigne 
is believed to have been paid 
for his exclusive, though 
hardly earth-shattering, reve- 
lation that he was drunk last 
Saturday night? 

Already fiie business side of 
'England’s World Cup qualifi- 
cation is looking distinctly 


tacky, with the players and 
the Football Association in 
dispute over future sponsor- 
ship packages. 

If Hoddle’s players do well 
In Prance their marketability 
will continue to thrive and 
should they emulate Bobby 
Robson’s team of Italia 90 by 
r pjreiiing tTio snit -finala , the 
nation will again be held in 
thrall. For the moment, how- 
ever, it is diffirnit to forget the 
song the pirates sang in Trea- 
sure Island: ^ . drink and the 
devil had done for the rest, yo- 
bo-ho and a bottle of ram!” 

Infect, given the shortage of 
left feet in Hoddle’s squad, the 
whole exercise might have 
been organised by Long John 
Silver. 



Concentration campers . . . the England coach Glenn Hoddle tells his squad of 22 what he expects before their last training session at La Manga in Spain photograph: shaun bottbvu. 

Lock up your players and hope 


Roy Collins on the pressures and pleasures of training camps 


L OCK away a group of 
fit young men for 
weeks at a time, be 
It in public school. 
Cold i 12 or a World Cup train- 
ing camp, and before you can 
say Harry Houdini the most 
enterprising and strong- 
willed will have formed them- 
selves into an escape commit- 
tee. The more cerebral will 
have qu ietlv settled in and ac- 
cepted their fate while yet an- 
other section will have begun 
plotting a series of rebellious 
low jinks. 

Those turning the keys will 
learn for more about their 
charges than in a month of 
Sundays on Civvy Street. 
And, if comparisons with 
Colditz seem extreme, the 
Latin footballing nations, 
where it has long been rou- 
tine for players to be banged 
up for days even before home 
games, have a word for these 
camps: tuncctitraclon, which 
even Gazza would not need 
translating from the Spanish. 

Using the long-established 
metaphor of sport and war. 
incarcerating and observing 
players in training camps is 
as good a way as any to ana- 
lyse how they might behave 
in the line or fire. If billeting 
men together in such a way 
that they arc encouraged to 
share their thoughts, secrets, 
fears and ambitions produces 
camaraderie in times of war. 
why. should it not do the same 
for the mock battlefield of 
sport? 


Football managers, of 
course, have another agenda, 
to keep their players from 
temptation, monitor what 
they cat and drink and have 
unlimited time to talk tactics. 
But, even if the camps test 
only die ingenuity of both 
captors and captives in an 
endless battle of wits. It 
serves both to boost morale 
and entertainingly fill the 
dead time between matches. 

No story Illustrates this bet- 
ter than the one at Hendon 
Hall in 1964. when seven Eng- 
land players. Including the 
captain Bobby Moore and, in- 
evitably, -limmy Greaves, 
slipped out for a drink and 
returned an hour late. Believ- 
ing they had escaped censure 
when they returned to a hotel 
in darkness, each man found 
bis passport lying on his bed. 

It was the most subtle of 
final warnings by the man- 
ager Alf Ramsey, letting them 
know they had got away with 
nothing and that next time 
they would be internal Iona] 
history’. It also had more ef- 
fect than an undignified 
shouting match on players 
who admired Ramsey’ for the 
way he handled their 
indiscipline. 

Poor old Greaves, already- 
developing a thirst that neces- 
sitated a transfer from the 

players’ drinking school to 
the journalists', was one of 
the first British players to ex- 
perience the Latin training 
catnp when he moved to Inter 


Milan in 1960. He dates his de- 
scent into alcoholism from 
the day he signed the con- 
tract, and he once almost 
killed himself trying to escape 
by climbing along a window 
ledge three storeys up, only to 
find it came to a dead end. 

Other players have devel- 
oped more subtle methods. 
Garrincha, the great Brazil- 
ian winger, was not going to 
let anyone restrict his diet of 
booze and women, even 
though Joao Saldhana regu- 



larly checked bis room when 
they were in camp. Saldhana, 
not wishing to wake his 
charge, would peep round the 
bedroom door and be satisfied 
by a glimpse oT Garrtncha’s 
distinctive check shorts. 

Only years later did Garrin- 
cha, known as The Little 
Bird, confess that he used to 
pay a team-mate to sleep in 
his bed wearing the shorts. 
And during the 1958 World 
Cup finals in Sweden he regu- 
larly sneaked out of camp to 
make love with a variety of 
partners in a rowing boat 


Ah, sex. That is another 
thing that most football man- 
agers tike to deny their play- 
ers before important games. 
So much so that England's 
Chris Waddle complained 
during Italia 90 that “his sack 
was trailing on the ground”. 
Could this put his appalling 
miss against the Germans in 
the semi-final penalty shoot- 
out into a new light? Was he 
exhausted because of sexual 
frustration or seeking a swift 
exit home? 


The Dutch, who would be 
champions every tune If there 
was a World Cup for arguing 
among themselves, were hav- 
ing none erf that Or rather 
they were, the Dutch FA actu- 
ally agreeing to their request 
to have wives and girlfriends 
piled on to a boat which 
sailed between their first- 
round venues in Sardinia and 
Sicily. 

Boredom, of coarse, is the 
enemy of highly trained foot- 
ballers with energy to burn 
and who, for the most part, do 
not regard going to bed early 


with a good book as an ideal 
night out, albeit In luxurious 
surroundings. When Don Re- 
vie was England manager, he 
had probably the two worst 
ideas ever devised by a 
national coach to forge team 
spirit: carpet howls and 
bingo. 

Boredom also helped bring 
about one of the greatest 
World Cup stories in Bogota 
in 1970, where England had 
stopped en route to the finals 
in Mexico. Fed up with wait- 
ing for their rooms to be allo- 
cated at the Hotel Tequen- 
dama, Bobby Moore, Bobby 


Charlton and Peter Thomp- 
son wandered across the road 
to a Jewellers ’ shop. After 
they left, Moore was accused 
of stealing a bracelet 

Paul Gascoigne was so 
bored in the few days that 
England were in Rome last 
October preparing for the 
game against Italy which 
clinched the team's World 
Cup place that he went out to 
watch a movie. He walked out 
out of the cinema, unable to 
understand the film because 
it was in Italian. 

Some of the harmless, even 


legless, pranks in training 
camp can help to bond a 
group of individuals into a 
team of unquenchable spirit. 
England’s players were vili- 
Fled after- their drunken 
antics in the dentist's chair in 
Hong Kong, their "training 
camp” before Euro 96. But the 
alcohol turned out to have 
less effect on their bodies 
than the criticism bad on 
their spirit and determina- 
tion, forging a healthy “them 
against us” appetite to 
succeed. 

On the last half a mile into 
Wembley, it became a super- 
stitious ritual to sing along to 
the Lightning Seeds’ Three 
Lions song. Once, when there 
was a problem with the tape, 
the players waited until the 
driver fixed it and sat in the 1 
Wembley car-park singing 
along at the tops of their | 
voices. j 

Naturally there is a thin 1 
line between Brian Clough's , 
‘7et the lads have a few 
beers;' approach and going | 
completely bananas. Four Co- 1 
lombian players, Carlos Val- 
derrama, Adolfo Valencia, 
Faustino Asprilla and Ivan 
Rene Valenclano, went wen 
over that line in 1994, accord- 
ing to the head of the Colom- 
bian FA, Juan Jose Bellini, 
who accused them of skipping 
camp regularly to get drunk. 
He swore they would never 
wear the yellow shir ts again.' 
In feet all four returned, and 
all but Valenciano will proba- 
bly play against England. Bel- 
lini? He is in jail on drug- traf- 
ficking-related offences. 


Glenn Hoddle avoided Revie’s 
worst ideas to forge team spirit 
- carpet bowls and bingo 


Scots’ doctor warns of lawsuits if injured players are ordered off before treatment 


Patrick Glenn 

In St il emy^de* Provence 


T HE Scots arrived at 
their World Cup train- 
ing base here yesterday 
with a fully fit squad and 
their traditional optimism 
buoyed by reports ofln- 
flgh t lag among the Brazil- 
ians who will be their first 
opponents next week. But 
there was at least one wor- 
ried man in the travel- 
ling party. 


Professor Stuart Hillls. 
the team's chief medical of- 
ficer. has voiced his fear 
that Fife's instructions to 
referees on the treatment of 
Injured players could lead 
to litigation. Hlllis. who has 
also been vice-chairman of 
Uefa's medical commission 
for five years. Is worried 
that, as things stand, refer- 
ees will not allow injured 
players to be treated on the 
pitch, instead having them 
removed Immediately. 

If a player sustains long- 


term damage as a result of 
being denied immediate at- 
tention, court action may 
follow. 

Hulls has expressed his 
anxiety in letters to Fife and 
Uefe In which he asked for 
clarification of the rales. 
The reply said there would 
be a minor modification in 
the instruction to referees: 
players should be “stabi- 
lised” before being moved 
from the pitch. 

On the journey here yes- 
terday Hillls recalled that 


he is the only doctor ever to 
be ordered off for trying to 
treat a player. It happened 
In Japan three years ago, 
daring Scotland's warm-up 
games for the European 
Championship qualifiers. 

“It was in Toyama.** said 
Hillls, “and 1 tried to get on 
to look after Rob McKin- 
non, tbe Motherwell player. 
The referee literally or- 
dered me off. That won’t 
happen in this World Cup. 
If I think a player needs at- 
tention where he lies and 


the referee gets obstructive. 
I will overrule him and fill- 
fil my primary responsi- 
bility, which is tbe care of 
the player." 

Craig Brown, the Scot- 
land manager, has also con- 
sulted Hugh Dallas, Scot- 
land's leading referee, for 
last-minute advice and was 
told that officials will err on 
the side of stringency. 

“Hugh made a good 
point," said Brown. "Top 
referees are just like the 
teams themselves in that 


they too want to progress in 
the tournament. The refer- 
ees know they’ll be bombed 
out if they are not seen to be 
applying Fife's instructions 
as keenly as the governing 
body requires. 

“What Fife are trying to 
do is protect the skilful 
players from the hammer- 
throwers. It’s an admirable 
objective but it's going to 
cause difficulties. At least it 
applies to everybody and we 
all have to be prepared for 
it.” 


Thompson 
signs in at 
the Villa 



J OHN GREGORY yes- 
terday completed his 
first signing as Aston 
vma manager with a 
£45 million rfflfli to taicp the 
midfielder Alan Thompson 
from Bolton. 

"He is the player I wanted 
more than anybody since I 
took over here, and I am de- 
lighted to have signed some- 
body of his quality," said 
Gregory. ‘“He’s got all the in- 
gredients I look for." 

The 34-year-old, who had 
also interested Leeds, Leices- 
ter, Celtic and Everton, made 
his league debut for Newcas- 
tle. his home-town club, and 
played 16 games before mov- 
ing to Bolton in 1993. 

It Is understood that the 
Magpies negotiated a sell-on 
clause - with the Lancashire 
club and stand to pocket a sig- 
nificant amount of the trans- 
fer fee. ...... 

Liverpool have completed 
the £2 million signing of Sean 
Dundee from Karlsruhe, 
where he scored three goals 
last season as the team were 
relegated. The South Africa- 
born striker, 25. passed a 
medical last week and yester- 
day he received international 
clearance from Germany. 

Martin O’Neal took another 
step towards the door at Fil- 
bert Street yesterday, asking 
for a further 24 hoars to con- 
sider his fhture. The Leices- 
ter City manager was. in es- 
sence, confirming that be is 
on the verge of resigning the 
post only 30 months after he 
succeeded Mark McGhee. 

The 46-year-old O’Neill win 
announce his decision at 
about 3pm today. Although 
the Leicester hierarchy 
remains optimistic that the 


Ulsterman will agree to stay, 
the omens are not good. 

At the precise moment 
O’Neill was telling Sir Rod- 
ney Walker, the chairman of 
Leicester’s pic arm, that he 
required moire time, fee Ever- 
ton board were assembling at 
Goodison Park, and fee ques- 
tion of Howard Kendall's con- 
tinued employment as man- 
ager was fee first item on fee 
agenda. 

The calls for a change of 
manager, direction and atti- 
tude will have been loud, 
such Is fee gulf between fee 
chairman Peter Johnson and 
four of the directors, who 
would rather he sold his 66- 
per-cent shareholding. 

If Kendall goes. O’Neal will 
be invited to succeed him. Al- . 
though Sir Rbdney and fee 
other members of Leicester’s; 
new-look football committee 
have pledged about £12 mil- 
lion for new players, O'Neill 
is in no mood to compromise. 
He is also insisting that he be 
allowed to smash Leicester's 
wage structure, which has a 
ceiling of £5,000 a week. 

Mark Goldberg yesterday 
completed his £22 million 
takeover of Crystal Palace — 
wife an option to buy fee free- 
hold of Selhurst Park over a 
five-year period — and has 
taken over as chairman. 

It clears the way for Terry 
Venables to come in as man- 
ager in a deal which Is under- 
stood to include almost 
£1 million in salary paid to 
him up front Ray Lewington 
will be his assistant and Steve 
Coppell is to remain as the di- 
rector of football. 

Venables, whose contract at 
Soccer Australia expires next 
month, will take charge of the ■ 
Socceroos for the last time in 
Zagreb today, when his side 
meet Croatia in a friendly. 




| Get all the World Cup scores, all the time. Your 
£ team's news, the top scorers, the latest results. Get 
g torn to your mobile phone as soon as they happen, 
f With Timexom via Nokia. Nokia is sponsoring 
| Tlmexom's online coverage of World Cup 199a The 
“ easy way to use the Hmtxwn via Nokia service is 
| with the Nokia Biiof, the smart phone that helps 
- you reach your goals. Any time. The Nokia 81101 has 
■£ a big colour display that makes it easy to access 
I Smart Messaging services - like e-mail messages 
e sent straight to your phone. 

1 The service availability is dependent on the network 
" and your operator. For more information about the 

2 Timexom via Nokia service, contact your cellular 

3 network operator, or see the Nokia World Cup 
£ homepage: wwvtnohaxomjworldajp. 
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! Rugby League 

I Troubled McRae denies St Helens crisis 
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Saints drop 
Goulding 
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Sticking with it . . . England, underdogs after being deprived of 15 Lions, prepare for today's International against Australia in Brisbane's Suncorp stadium phstkraph: davio risers 


Saracens up for the crusade 


A London 
quartet may 
jazz things up 
in Brisbane, 

says Robert 
Armstrong 


Five new players to watch 




Scott Benton 


I T IS a racing certainty 
that Saracens, with a re 
cord four players in the 
England line-up, will 
stage a private celebration if 
Clive Woodward's highly ex- 
perimental side upset the 
bookmakers by beating Aus- 
tralia on their own turf in 
today's international at Bris- 
bane's Suncorp stadium. No 
England team has ever de- 
feated the Wallabies in Aus- 
tralia but try telling that to 
the captain Tony Diprose, the 
lock Danny Grewcock and the 
new caps Ben Sturnham and 
Steve Ravenscroft, and ever 
so politely they will suggest 
that history is bunk. 

The give-it-and-go Saracens 
influence has pervaded the 38- 
man tour party in a way that 
would have been unthinkable 
12 months ago. Putting players 
into space at pace has become 
an article of faith in the Eng- 
land coaching almanac; soon 
that philosophy will be second 
nature to every player in- 
volved in Woodward’s build-up 
to next year's World Cup. 

The reason Saracens are so 
heavily represented in Wood- 
ward’s long-term plans Is that 
the Tetley's Bitter Cup win- 
ners are the chief standard- 
bearers of the flexible all-pur- 
pose game that has lit up the 
Etoglish domestic scene. Never 
mind Newcastle winning the 
Pr emie rship: England are ftlHy 
committed to multi-skilled 
fetchers and carriers like Di- 
prose and his club -mates. 

Grewcock, For instance, 
may be regarded as a hard 
man because he refuses to ne- 
glect the basics in contact sit- 
uations, yet few English locks 
are capable or making a trans- 
fer and supporting the backs 
with his remarkable speed of 
mind and body. Similarly Di- 
prose possesses the driving 
power of an outstanding Test 
No. 8 yet he regards his 
ability to make the hard 
yards as merely the founda- 
tion of the quick, adaptable 
style required to prosper In 
the southern hemisphere. 

Clearly there is a danger it 
could all go horribly wrong 
for England should the dy- 
namic Wallaby forwards John 
Eales, David Wilson and Phil 
Kearns be granted the free- 
dom to go on a roll. But Sturn- 


Q Saracens 
<0 Centre 
O Aga 27 

Ravenscroft was onoe 
considered a dependable dub 
three-quarter but HtUeeke. But 
the arrival of PhSppe SeUa to 
Saracens two years ago has . 
transformed his game. Much 
IravoBed, Ravenscrtrft has played 
in New Zealand for North 
Hmtoour Underlie. Has also 
played lor England Schools and 
Students. tackling wB be • • 

crucial to the three-quarter line. 




p Richmond 
p Wing 
P Age 24 

Brawn is a one-time musician 
kitho Mannes- Stocky and 
elusive. Iasi season he wee 
overshadowed by the exploits 
of Richmond dub-male 
Domnic Chapman, the 
Premiership’s top scorer, es a 
broken jaw Just before 
Chnstmas restricted Ws 
league outings w 11. Bui 
rated by Cliw* 
Woodward. 


P Glou ces ter 
jpScnm-haff . 
p Age 23 

YortteHre-botn Benton wins his 
Site cap ater hh captain Men 
Dawson putted out Has spent 
three saraone at Ktegshofcn 
where hb coach Richard H3, the ; 
former England No. 9. has heated • 
Mm enormously. A year ago he 
was fifth tn the England ecrum- 
hetf pecUnQ-onfer tout his tactical ‘ 
ticking and swift pass have 
hrtpefl expend Gloucester 
traditional 10-reangame. 


pStarte Franeats 
O Open-aide Hanker 
p Age 28 


England have revived the 
VadUon of Nigel Horton and 
Maurice Cofctough in plucking a 
forward from Hie lough-nosed 
world of French dub rugby. PcoF 
Jones, a tale replacement for Ned 
Back, has just helped Stade 
Frsneafc to the French into. The 
former Wasp is a specialist No 7 
whose career has been troubled 
by two bud knee injuries. VfiU add 
pace to the back raw. 


C Saracens 
CBfoKM&te flanker 

C Age 24 

One of Slum ham’s former jobs as 
a bouncer coun come w handy In 
Ihe ultra-physica] confrontations in 
the soi^hem hemisphere Has 
only realty had hi$ opportunity in 
the lalrer tail o! Sarasens’ season 
following a bock injury to the Lions 
flanker Richard HiH. Stumham. 
playing with SI AiSans three years 
ago. has se'jed ms chance and 
was owstanding in the TeKe/s 
Bitter Cup fatal am fast month 



ham, England's blind-side 
□anker, is not prepared to 
contemplate the possibility 
that he might have to play 
much of the 80 minutes with- 
out the balL 

"Clive looks upon me as a 
ball-carrier who will break 
tackles, take it up and get into 
a position to recycle posses- 
sion," he said. “He also ex- 
pects me to be strong in de- 
fence as well as playing a 
constructive role in the Line- 
out. 

"It’s definitely good to go 
out there and play my first 
international against oppo- 
nents who hardly know any- 
thing about me. fm glad I 


haven't been hyped up by the 
press. 

“1 am on a big learning 
curve and hopefully this tour 
will help me carry that pro- 
cess forward. I’ve Improved 
my defence and my fitness 
thanks to the advice of Fran- 
cois Pienaar. I love going for- 
ward with the ball. 

"Mark Evans [Saracens' di- 
rector of rugby] felt I had the 
ability to come through pro- 
vided I trained hard. I've 
managed to do that and, 
though I’ve never played in 
the southern hemisphere be- 
fore, I have a good idea what 
to expect from watching the 
Super 12 series on TV." 


Now 24, Sturnham was 
given his chance by Saracens 
in March when Richard Hill 
had surgery on a persistent 
back injury. The new boy was 
doubly fortunate: Pienaar 
was his back-row team-mate 
as well as his coach. The 
South African’s ambition to 
make Saracens the most pro- 
gressive side in Britain 
chimed perfectly with Wood- 
ward's desire to take England 
away from rugby by numbers. 

The promotion of the 27- 
year-old Ravenscroft, a loyal 
dub servant who was not 
even on a list of England pos- 
sibles until last month, sent 
out the right kind of signal to 


every aspiring international 
in the land. If the unsung Sar- 
acens centre could go the dis- 
tance, there was bound to be 
hope for other solid profes- 
sionals such as Dave Sims. 
Stuart Potter and Jos Baxen- 
dell, wbo are all in the tour 
party. 

'It's a fantastic challenge to 
win my first cap against Aus- 
tralia.” declared Ravenscroft. 
"I shall aim to make my de- 
fence strong, to maintain 
straight lines of running and 
to make breaks when they are 
on. I’ve benefited from Phi- 
lippe Seila’s massive influ- 
ence. It has been a privilege io 
be part of a club set-up that 


Evans sues Merle over injuries 


R ICKY EVANS, the for- 
mer Wales rugby in- 
ternational. will claim 
damages against the France 
player Olivier Merle in the 
Paris High Court on Mon- 
day, lawyers confirmed 
yesterday. 

The former prop received 
a broken nose and leg inju- 
ries in the incident during a 
Five Nations Championship 
game in January 1995. His 
writ claims damages for the 
injuries, loss of earnings 
and medical expenses. 

Evans, 37, who played for 
Llanelli and now coaches at 
Cardigan, had a steel plate 
Inserted in his ankle and 


was forced out of the game 
for more than four months, 
missing three internation- 
als. He needed further sur- 
gery and did not regain Us 
international place. He had 
won 19 caps for his country. 

His Swansea-based solici- 
tor Mark Harvey said the 
French judge would watch a 
video of the incident, which 
happened at Parc des 
Princes, and was expected 
to reserve his ruling for 
about a month. “Whatever 
the outcome, an appeal is 
likely to follow." 

Merle, nicknamed “The 
Mo untain of Iron”, has said 
that Evans's injuries were 


caused accidentally in a 
tackle which was not penal- 
ised by the referee. 

A hamstring injury bas 
forced the centre Jonathan 
Bell out of Ireland's tour of 
South Africa. He will Join 
the prop Reggie Corrigan 
and the wing Janies Top- 
ping. also Injured, on a 
flight home this weekend. 
Ireland will not call for a 
replacement for him unless 
there are further Injuries in 
today's match against West- 
ern Province.. 

Mark Taylor will replace 
one of his heroes today 
when Wales meet Zimba- 
bwe in the opening match of 


their six-game tour of 
southern Africa. He steps 
into Allan Bateman 's shoes 
at centre in a team without 
Bateman’s fellow Lions 
Scott Gibbs and Neil 
Jenkins. 

The Heineken Cup Is set 
to be fortified by four Super 
12 teams next season to 
compensate for the English 
dabs’ boycott. The tourna- 
ment’s organiser, European 
Rugby Ltd, says talks arc 
being held with the Austra- 
lian, New Zealand and 
South African onions about 

tumingthe Heineken Cup 
into a money-spinning 
world series tournament. 


many people acknowledge is 
at the forefront of profes- 
sional rugby." 

Ravenscroft. of course, rep- 
resents an important link be- 
tween the amateur era and 
the new professionalism 
funded by Saracens' owner 
Nigel Wray. Separate spells of 
club rugby in New Zealand 
and South Africa were the 
closest he had come to the in- 
ternational experience that 
tends to sort out the men from 
the boys. 

*Tve jus! completed my 
eighth season with Saracens 
and I'm pleased to have seen 
through the fundamental 
changes that have taken 
place.” he said. "In the pro- 
cess I’ve been able to project 
myself and make the big step 
up from club rugby." 

Public Interest here in what 
is rightly perceived to be an 
under-strength England team 
is limited — only 30,000 are 
likely to turn up at the 42.000 
all-scat stadium — but the 
Wallabies understand that 
failure to gain a substantial 
win may be deeply embar- 
rassing. They too are building 
a new side. 

As Woodward remarked 
yesterday: "There is huge 
pressure on Australia to win; 
after all. everyone here is 
aware that we have lost a 
total of 15 Lions due to injury 
and family reasons. That 
won't matter at all in the Test: 
we obviously need to lay 
down the standards of this 
tour with a convincing 
performance." 


W ITH the alarm 
bells already 
rlangitig Tor St 
Helens after three 
defeats in Lheir last four 
games, the omission of their 
former captain Bobbie Gould- 
ing for the second successive 
week has compounded the air 
of uncertainty surrounding 
iho 1*96 Super League cham- 
pions and Lheir coach. Shaun 
, McRae. 

j Saints have left out the 
I Great Britain scrum-half for 
tomorrow's trip to Castieford 
Tigers, having dropped him 
for Inst weekend's defeat by 
Leeds Rhinos in favour of 
Sean Long, who continues in 
I his stead "Last week Bobbie 
was injured." said McRae. 
"He is now available for selec- 
tion hut I haven't selected 
him.” 

The imminent return to 
Knowsley Road of Eric 
Hughi-s — the man sacked to 
make way for McRae in 1996 
— as football manager bas. in 
many eyes, undermined the 
Australian, whose two-year 
contract expires at the end or 
this season. 

McRae is refusing to panic. 
“1 don't think it's crisis time," 
he insisted. "I think there is a 
realisation that this competi- 
tion is open to anybody." 

Karle Hammond, the 
£150.000-listed Great Britain 
utility player, is back in the 
starting line-up at loose for- 
ward. He replaces Apollo Per- 
ellni. with Damien Smith 
recovered from a knee injury 
and returning to the centre in 
place of Andy Haigh. 

Castieford gained their first 
away win in Super League 
since last July when they tri- 
umphed 18-8 at Salford last 
Sunday but the coach Stuart 
Raper is aware that the 
Tigers have yet to fulfil the 
promise demonstrated in 
their Challenge Cup run. 


Wigan conceded a rare 
league double to Salford last 
year but have the chance to 
gain revenge cm their former 
scrum-half Andy Gregory, 
whose Reds side have lost their 
last three games to drop out of 
the top five. Another former 
Wigan favourite, Andy Platt, 
returns from injury to lead Sal- 
ford. who include two 19-year- 
olds in the go al kinkin g three- 
quarter Robert Russell and the 
hooker Malcolm Alke. 

Elsewhere. Bradford seek to 
retain their unbeaten away 
record when they visit War- 
rington tomorrow evening 
and London Broncos aim to 
avenge last September's hu- 
miliating 58-16 home Pre- 
miership defeat by Sheffield 
Eagles when John Rear’s men 
make their first trip to Lon- 
don since their Wembley suc- 
cess five weeks ago. 

In Brisbane, the New South 
Wales Blues atoned in style 
for their 24-23 home defeat in 
the opening match of the best- 
of-three State of Origin series 
with a record -equalling 26-10 
win over Queensland. 

Given the perfect start by 
Wendell Sailor's third-minute 
try. New South Wales crossed 
the line five times, their cen- 
tre Paul McGregor doing so 
twice, to equal their biggest 
winning margin against the 
Maroons since the series 
began In 1980. Their final 
points tally was only one 
short of their highest in the 
competition. The deciding 
match will be played at the 
Sydney Football Stadium on 
June 19. 


Lockjwr: SJnfl. ftmoui. 
Smitn. Sailor Wairars. Lon gar (capt): 
Barmin, Thom. Tallis. Lanon. 
Hoinrnngion. Wobko. SnbatllBtaai 
Price. 

Lang. lun. Canon. 

Haw Sooth WMoas Brasher. Wl short, 
EOingshausen. Hill. MadDougall; Dalny 
leapt). Johns: Flfflor. Kosei. Pay. 
Harrogan, Topvay. Howa, SobatHntaat 
McGrogor. Lazarus. Barnhill. Manztea. 
B afraa ; B Harngon. 


Motor Sport 

Makinen takes 
the Finnish line 


David Williams on 

a success story that 
continues into the 
Acropolis Rally 


T HIS weekend sees the 
start of the Acropolis 
Rally, whose gravel 
roads are as tight as the 
championship leaderboard. 
Only eight points separate the 
current top five, and the lead- 
ers Carlos Sainz and Colin 
McRae, on 28 and 26 points 
respectively, will be keeping a 
close eye on their rivals dur- 
ing tomorrow's first leg 
which takes them from Ath- 
ens to Delphi. 

Only four points behind the 
leaders the reigning world 
champion Tommi Makinen 
should be full of confidence as 
it seems that the world is full 
of corners that are forever 
Finnish. 

After 35 years during which 
Finns have won virtually 
every major rally, there was a 
routine element to Makinen’s 
success in the Rally of Argen- 
tina last month. Yet his tri- 
umph was also a landmark 
victory for his country, as it 
was the 100th time a Finn had 
won a world championship 
rally. 

Stuart Turner, the legend- 
ary Mini team manager who 
first exploited Finnish poten- 
tial, is quick to point out that 
the Swedes were every bit as 
successful in the 1960s, before 
the world championship 
began, but the consistent suc- 
cess of a nation of five million 
people with no car Industry of 
its own is a phenomenon. 

The Finns argue that their 
past has bred a race of steely 
individuals, better suited to 
sports such as skiing and 
rallying than team games. Yet 
if there is something different 


about Finns it is a collective, 
not an individual will, for 
they are not so much nation- 
alistic as tribal. However fe- 
rocious the competition be- 
tween them, they help one 
another in a way quite for- 
eign to rally drivers in any 
other part of the world. 

Just as Juba Rankkunen, 
the world's most successful 
living driver with four world 
titles to his name, was aided 
by Timo Makinen, a star of 
the 1960s and 70s, Rank- 
kunen in turn helped Tommi 
Makinen, no relation but a 
near-neighbour in central 
Finland. Sticking together is 
a vital characteristic, given 
raUying’s lack of a coherent 
structure for developing 
newcomers. 

Yet despite Rankkunen 's 
and the younger Makinen’s 
successes, the Finns' assump- 
tion of superiority is no 
longer shared by team manag- 
ers in a sport where car man- 
ufacturers call the shots. 

"Let’s say you have five 
drivers that are about the 
same capability, I would 
rather go to a market that is 
interesting rather than Fin- 
land or Sweden." says the 
Swedish president of Toyota’s 
rally team. Ove Andersson. 

It is a wounding verdict but 
not one that the Finns are tak- 
ing lying down. The Finnish 
Motorsport Federation is pro- 
viding systematic coaching 
that encompasses everything 
from sports psychology to 
English lessons. There is 
nothing remotely like it in the 
rallying world. 

Above all there is the power 
of example. Just as Vatanen 
was Inspired by Timo Makin- 
en's first Monte Carlo Rally 
win, there will be children 
transfixed by toctety's touting 
names and there is every 
reason to suppose the Finns 
will continue to be the rallying 
equivalent of the All Blacks. 


WHY SETTLE FOR A PERSONALISED NUMBER PLATE 
WHEN YOU CAN HAVE A PERSONALISED CAR? 


Thereof* more than 14000 different optonti on the Vbho S40. From £14,955 to £34.105. 

VtmACMYDtfUMBELEVEOL 


ei6 


Call 0800 100 140 for a free video. 
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Racing: Derby Day 


Cape Verdi should prove 
too classy for the colts 


Ron Cox goes for a Godolphin one-two 
with their star filly showing the way home 


G odolphin. home to 
the cream of Sheikh 
Mohammed's vast 
racing empire, have 
revolutionised training meth- 
ods ever since Balanchine 
burst on the Classic scene in 
1994. At Epsom today they ex- 
ecute their boldest plan when 
Cape Verdi takes on the colts 
in the Vodafone Derby. 

The record books are 
against them and the wet 
weather has not helped 
either. But. even if £75,000 is a 
drop in the ocean for a man of 
Sheikh Mohammed's means, 
the decision to supplement 
Cape Verdi for that five-figure 
sum surely shows that those 
closest to the fHIy are con- 
vinced she is equal to the 
task. 

Much has been made of the 
£act that Tagalle, in 1912, was 
the last filly to win the Epsom 
Derby — ■ Fifinella (1916) won 
a war-time substitute run at 
Newmarket — but since 1919 
only five fillies have run in 
the race and none would be as 
classy as Cape Verdi, not 
even Nobiliary, who finished 
second to Grundy in 1975. 

In last month's 1.000 Guin- 
eas it was a case of Cape 
Verdi first, the rest nowhere. 
She stormed clear to win by 


I five lengths in a fast time and 
i is bred to stay a mile and a 
half As Simon Crisford, Go- 
dolphin's racing manager, 
says: “She has the class to 
win the race and we haven't 
seen anything yet to suggest 
she won't stay." 

We can be sure the Godol- 
phin team have given cape 
Verdi the right sort erf build- 
up for the extra half-mile, and 
here comparisons with Balan- 
chine are useful. 

Like Cape Verdi, she was 
bought out of Peter Chappie- 
Hyam’s stable after her two- 
year-old career. Both fillies 
were held in the highest 
regard at Manta n, and after a 
narrow defeat in the 1,000 
Guineas, Balanchine went on 
to win the Oaks and then beat 
the colts in the Irish Derby. 

The form she showed at The 
Curragh suggested Balan- 
chine would have won that 
year's Epsom Derby had she 
contested it, and one cannot 
help but feel this has influ- 
enced the Sheikh's decision to 
nm Cape Verdi. 

Salsabil, another recent 
Oaks winner owned by the 
Maktoum family, also won 
the Irish Derby. The 51b sex 
allowance which Cape Verdi 
receives from the colts 


equates to a couple of lengths, 
and unless the ground be- 
comes really testing she can 
make every pound telL 

Casting an eye around the 
Opposition, It would appear 
Godolphin have most of the 
angles covered, for they also 
run City Honours, runner-up 
to Saratoga Springs in nor- 
mally one of the best Derby 
trials, the Dante Stakes at 
York. 

However, there was never 
any doubt that Frankie Det- 
tori would ride Cape Verdi. 

For the simple reason she Is 
known to be lengths superior 
to her stable companion. 

The Dante form took a bit of 
a knock when Saratoga 
Springs could finish only 
fourth in the French Derby 
last Sunday. But City Hon- 
ours looks sure to improve for 
I the run and for the step up in 
[ distance. He should confirm 
York form with third-placed 
Border Arrow. 

Saratoga Springs, re- 
equipped with a visor which 
! he wore twice last s e aso n , is 
i tough enough to ran his race 
after his recent trip to Chan- 
tilly. However, one cannot 
help feeling he would not be 
j lining up if all was well with 
trainer Aidan O'Brien's top 
two colts, King Of Kings and 
Second Empire. 

King Of Kings impressed in 
i the 2.000 Guineas, but does 
not look a stayer. He surpris- 


Roberts to cut a dash on speedy Atlantic Viking 

M ICHAEL ROBERTS | Roberts, a brilliant rider of 1 reports that the colt is 

may only have an out- I sprinters, should be able to I working well again. First 


I VI may only have an out- 
side chance on Mntamam in 
the Derby, but he can start 
the day on a winning note 
with Atlantic VUdngin the 
Vodafone ‘Dash’, writes 
Ron Cox. 

A high draw could be 
essential in this 1 5-runner 
handicap down Epsom’s 
speedy five furlongs and 


Roberts, a brilliant rider of 
sprinters, should be able to 
grab the favoured stands 

rail pitch from stall 14. 

Atlantic Viking (2.00) 
made all the running to win 
by four lengths at Newcas- 
tle last season, breaking the 
two-year-old course record 
in the process. He rather 
lost his way after that, but 
trainer Mark Johnston 


reports that the colt is 
working well again. First 
time may prove the best 
time to catch him. 

Indkhab (24)0) can put 
his experience of this tricky 
course to good use in the 
Vodafone Diomed Stakes. 
He was too strong for Al- 
nmshtarak here last 
September and has since 
ran well in Dubai. 


ingly bypassed the Irish Guin- 
eas in favour of Second Em- 
pire, who was given the kid- 
glove treatment by Christy 
Roche after an interrupted 
preparation owing to a mus- 
cle problem. 

Potential Derby winners 
can HI afford such hold-ups In 
their training schedule, but 
there will be other days for 
Second Empire. 

Michael Stoute, on the 
other hand, has enjoyed a 
dear run with Greek Dance, 
deliberately avoiding Group 
races to build up the colt's 
confidence. 

Ip winning a Newmarket 
maiden and the Glasgow 
Stakes at York, Greek Dance 
has followed the path taken 
by Caxmxtander In Chief on 
his way to winning the 1993 
Derby. Greek Dance is im- 
proving all foe time and with 
the comb ined expertise of 
Stoute — two Derby winners 
— and jockey Walter Swin- 
bom, who has ridden three, 
he looks sore to ran welL 

On breeding, Greek Dance 
is a guaranteed stayer. But 
the same cannot be said of 
Haami, the Guineas fifth, 
while GuQand will have to be 
ridden more patiently than at 
Chester, where he scrambled 
home from The Glow-Worm. 
Distant Mirage, third there, 
did nothing for the form when 
only seventh in the Italian 
Derby last weekend. 

Courteous, who has pleased 
trainer Paul Cole since win- 
ning the Thresher Classic 
Trial at Sandown by six 
lengths, and High-Rise, who 
did well to edge out Sariian at 
Lingfield in a six-runner race 
not nm to suit him, are out- 
siders who could make the 
necessary improvement to be 
in the shake-up. 

But soft ground may prove 
the only forest to Cape Verdi 
(3.45). Provided It remains 
good, she can show the way to 
stable companion City Hon- 
ours and Greek Dance. 







CM 





runners and riders 


Regal performance . . . King Of Kings (left) winning the 2 , 000 Guineas from Lend A Hand and H a ami , who finished fifth 


|| Doncaster 


2.0a Atlantic VOong Daacsfhenigbtaway 

230 MMiafa Beasdramp Bag 

3.00 Anwicai Whisper Song Of Frewkn 

3.45 Cape Venfl (nap) Cape Verdi 

4.30 Btatang (nb) Royal Shyness 

5.05 StafttirUffrt Shaft Of Light (sap) 

5 .35 Prince Dane WfaBeEndr 

Left-handed. U-shaped txm hack. uphfl first 4f. Sharpy downhH to 4J rui-h. that uplW to 

finish final hating. Straight 5f, meetly fomhB. 

Going: Good. * Denotes bSnkers. • Top tam tiling. 

Draw: Lon numfoers best to races 6f to 1m 2t. High best 5(. 

Long distance haveners Prince Done (535) M Wane, Yorkshire, 267 mites. 

Seven day w hru e is 535 The FugaUva 
BBnkntd Bret three 2.00 Dustins. lNutvfc None. 

Figures in brackets after horse's name denote days sice test outing 


A AAVTOAFONE ’DASH* RATH) HANDICAP 

AiW 51 £27,650 (15 (teetered) CH4 

Wt 0 650 J2 TaTtre nor* (18) (CDHBF)P Hams 6-9-3 — K Fatal B 

MOW 10M1 Tadn{U)(D)MJdK»i&-9-3 Bean Mna 84 

103(111) 24^104 BHhap*C«tP)mHnJtoreden4-9-C J Fwtoe ■ 

IMS 2i*IO- ■HaShto(SI)<nHs4EMmn8-8-12 ItkU 82 

105(11) 6033-1 Spate QapS)(D)H Candy 5-fl-ll C (Her B 

MB0 KHK5 Paiwftwi (| |l i tw i r tWWB«alai4-6^ J Md«M 

187(71 -510W (14) OTMW6as»te 5-8-3 — T 0«*» 88 

108(14) Q1E3- JUarifcVfetagpU)n(B)M.HnsBi3-a--3 ■ Batata IB 

1090 464 30 fejnrtxyClT) (D)U 3auu*s 5-8-3 I Plica 78 

110(12) 313-33 L»vBa(l4) {D)(BS) J Eicon 4-8-3 J Tate 75 

111 ns W01 Hfcuta lad fllJpJKIwr) 4-8-3 Itertta Beyer* 78 

lUm TfiOCl B«iBiB(vOgj)Kli»in)roaveT»rt^ M Mary 7B 

113© 002 30 feAflUtaa (B)(0) JBBny3-g-i ■ Ota* M 

IMP) 1404-0 Oarinef5i)gi)R6UEi 3-7-13 — F Man* 80 

1HP3) S1W ltaUR*eMOTmBMoqa3-7-10 A McCarthy 88 


2 A AYODAFOffi DUMB) STAKES [~ 

MWWIm 114yds £32,750(11 declared) [_! 

2010 OP-215 ll*iM«teteg7)KM*d 5-9-9 10 

202 fl) 120-61 teM*iMredw(H)g?mftp4-9-7 0 

203 W 244-21 Ranter MW BHmtay5-*-r Ptf 

2M{1<« 021-33 M(S)WMW 8! 

206(5) 010- V0 BaMCtaW Mob pl)6 ABAC 5-9-4 

2060 11112 Mate 06) (CO) SbtoSWO 4-9-4 : L 

2070 01330 Ho«atMy(14}KMaMI 4-9-4 J 

20801) 9M33 Sica State (BfifCJANncatei 6-9-4 1 

2096 1054-5 Tayner (81) tflfeir 4-9-4 IM 

210(B) 35136 Know {HHBHCuaJ 4-9-1 B 

211(7) 2P624 Sn*Ol (281(C) ODsaatt 4-9-1 BBS 


RON COX 

230 

CnurfR—ii 

2JSO 

Myhotyo 

120 

MnHjeotoored 

4.15 

FaUed Ughl 

4.45 

Hatse Copse 

520 

Gold Edge 


TOP FORM 


Lady Laron 
Gymcrafc Premiere 
IMticobtrod 


MMta Z 4.15 FaWed Light In ven ne rfc 

v 4.45 Hatee Copse EastWhds 

nhH»5 520 Bold Edge Uoocbe 

‘ZZ. L BMM 88 Left-handed, gaitoptog track <A 1m71 wfti 499 nxv-in. Straight mie. 

J F a a m 70 GohiiF Good. * Denotes Mates. • Top tarn rating 

— — r Ma It onvc No atortage. 

Mafia Dwyer 80 Lang distance trroSere: Kddes (4.45) L Cnttrefl, Dean. 246 mi 


L Cattrefl, Dean. 246 miles. 


B Fteste Bi Sewn day w hit*. 250 Mapen Rocks. 

: rated aa b BOsksred first time: 220 Vesburgft; 250 Lock Who's Caffing Vborwt feae. 


dKki yfN|<afMUUBVH , nrf — — - ■ ■» (nmo “ « Duwwreu imsn m u r . uu lwh m-uo 

Bette* 3-i MNoh 9-2 team. 5-i AtadRn*.rfttienUgteoK 8-1 tate io-i BeaaMp ttg. terns. | in brackets after horse's ifitne denote (fays since test ailing 


A AA VODAFONE HANDICAP 

OteWim 2f £31^80 04 dedared) 

301 (12) 304-22 drab* (16) B« 4-9-10 

sen 21634 F tei aP aW ct (23) ffPCda 4-9-1 

3010 Mi-11 Milca rtelaw M(0)P (teris 4-6-1 3 

304(11) 0-2635 team! Buck (20 JFartcvn 6-8-9 * 

305 (H 1056-2 SanBOIFiwMCMjmJ Cartel 4-6-9 

306(7) 11061 tewra (45) 4-6-0 — 

107 W ®'-K CoaiftaontfUnLCcnrfM-O 

308(61 CM054 ABPterHm(*fl(D]S«afe66-4 

3880 64661 Shads* (12) (D) tftta 4-8-0 ■ 

318(10) 6010-3 Mb ( 12) BB BLMfc 6-7-10 

311 03) 3-1024 TajusBhteratuqj Rearcs 8-7-10 : P 

312(14) 0030C S«n4Bafltf{7)(D)pF)KUa(«J 4-7-10 


2 A A VODAFONE DERBY DAY MAIDEN AUCTION STAKES 2Y0 

■4v 6I £3,470 (15 declared) 


5D-131 Mlysikwtn^n JNnA)4-7-lO — 
52006 Star tana (1^ (D) M Oanon 6-7-10 . 


MW 84 

TOW 84 

CLoeft* B 

■ 8 Sateen B 

L DetteriBBO 

RWs 84 

A (Mb n 88 

MGttqr S 

Bata Bajer 78 

R Ftraadi 80 

P Mq (7) 76 

IMUPI 78 

AMcCwfifB* 72 

H Bevy 78 


Map 1W Sag M Fnatoa, 6-1 Aratan Mud*. Fate ftyfed. 6-i tesna. MM*. 10-1 Ante* Tim. 

CinpcuQukSfltaoL 


«W6f £3,470 (15 declared) 

6 Meter 1W (43) RFteeyB-ll — 

03 VoterohpSjP C*o 8-11 

6 EAHBe3gte(l4)TEa0O7B-8 

Bre» sate J30IY 8-6 

Gypsy UTontem 8-0 

Hsro 8-8 — 

0 MrtgefcpO)UBriteiS-a 

0 (WWwWPffeteBM 

0 FnrFteon [7ti|%o ItocpEai 06 

045 TimVi l Ml (13)DH3stfe Jgw8-3 

0 BflBe0fBtets(21)UPeeB-0 

2 r— MiW{tR(*sJlteiu 8 ai 8-0 

Font 6bdeU Mbin 8-0 

33 1*4 Imra p2) G tttnfcsnl 8-0 

3 Saffron p6)J6b«efB-0 ! 

I Carttsan. 6-1 Grey Stte 6-1 Lady lawm, 8-1 SrC®r Salta, TD-1 1 


. B Btoriee R 78 

ACM* 75 

i Carrot! 80 

_PFa*y« - 
D £85* — 

— PM Eddery — 

Ktetey — 

OOi ESssd 72 

VBWey — 

A Matey 82 

0 Mtfd — 

wswte B 

. D Mango (7) - 
L teateMBO 

— B Mata p) BE 

» rrd tat 


BvUta 6-1 Steps Cart. (Mnctemptomy. 7-1 5peed(ki. 9-1 UfiHfa lata 9-1 HaAwlMt 11-1 Mbifc ] M aaa 
WtaUmSkteioteftaWtetaitete ( J flh 


VODAHWffiDHfflY — HELD ON BACK PAGE 


A EAKNOWSLEY HANDICAP 

4iWV 7I £4.403 (20 declared) 



A. OAVODI^ SUBSET STAKES 3YO _ UJI 

iwW7f £21.444 (9 declared) CH4 

5010 011 24 L*taA(Z7)WB*S&6 BW 88 

SB0 311-30 IteWi tea C27)P) I tete 6-3 0 Pwfcr 84 

5880 203-18 Bmo8agLatr(34) ARHnuiS-12 llpM 88 

5840 1126 teteg (27) Sb»i Soar 8-11 LMMri 84 

6060 1-255 B ite hte (14)Blitei 8-11 V I Steten 78 

Seed) 2-421 ManlMa{l^(D)P Haris 6-11 Pu BtMry 78 

687(7) 14116 Regal Rertefioa (34) PWteyi 8-10 J leva 80 

5080 PattsLaVyWAtaanteS-e J ate 7B 

689(4) 213-04 Boyd Sfaynoa (27) G Late 8-6 MWM 

BM8w2-i i3-ftev 4-1 Dante La*. S-i areng. 8-1 Rapi teekwa Royal ayta 10-1 Woolen 12-1 

MstToflby 


E A EVOOAFOfEMTHINATIONAL RATH) HANDICAP 

WiUw i m 4f £24.369 (15 declared) 

601 0 22-156 teteM’Wi8 (4l>PM»ai4-»7 * Cotew B 

6 «® 00394 SMMMcopenq l*o APenjB 4-0-5 J (MU 88 

■30 60624 PRaatAm U5) (Q PCoM 5-9-3 I Dote 84 

6040 06-431 PtecaOUkeUp^OAriWm 4-9-3 5 Mttenrik B 

603(4 120367 Sanaarte® (335) NHantraon 5-9-2 MByte — 

■6(11) 4S211- SMatea(2Hfl(D)JGcKtoi 4-0-0 L hotel N 

007(7) 4013-3 Bateau (T7) DBaartl 5-8-72 K Mm 80 

MCI 135M MQflte>P<HEO|LtelU0^M 99-10 V B Stetesa*«» 

6090 20509 M0eGmqmrp»)([8lte6KteMvB^-1O SSatet 80 

610(1) M041 flak (IN WEDirtp *-8-7 PvT Etey « 

611 (tfl 00S-2 Papa*(22)ia*te4-8-7 Mate Dayar 84 

mtOti 44240- tetemMJJ2ty (DIG more 4-8-7 2 j mo 78 

013(10! 2-5400 Stee Mr (R) BW 4-9-7 6 W*mA+ 78 

814(13) 014131 1tote1**te(H(D)flHantay4-8-7 r B note 80 

TOflS) 5114-0 totel (52) (Br)M«rf 4-8-7 H BBS (9) 78 

Sate* n-2Hsir. 6-1 SMiaA. 7-1 RkuOl Dote. Soft 01 IRpl 8-1 Beratt*. (tan Ama, tfi-1 Pate 


■IVV7I £4.403 ^0 declared) 

10 415-20 Stey Anl (10) P)Mf)B tenter, 7-0-11 0 Rarism B 

2(30) OCOOO teat AUbammi (22) pqMMtei 6-9-8 M Byra (7) — 

30 50060- Kastra AM) (221) ntmDNtek 7-9-6 A Btete (7) B 

40 7902B TrpMop)PHoteg4-M PW atery* » 

5(11) 20062 tap** POMP)!* A Nng 4-9-6 A Barit 76 

6115) 04-201 (RtePiwn (20)0) C Hotas 199-5 XDatay*MD0 

7(13» -06003 SnatayFnaa Cj|ia" (15) PJ(8f)JJ DIM 4-9-1 V 8«pM 06 

8(71 (0004 Gant Exprem (1«1 BbenagUi 4-M M TWA 80 

9(13 3-5100 Shades Of Imv (42) (D)V Sosa 4-6-13 0 Mm 7* 

180 4-450S HytaMv MW RBaswn 5-8-11 J Carte 7S 

t1{4) 349S0 DWv (30) fflD 1*107 Stelh 99-11 P Ferny 0 70 

COU 40000 MtetttaapgC m 7-M-10 B Helen 0 — 

13(0 202403 I n t IMate a (10 MBMatfanl 4-6-7 Dde Was 84 

14091 62W20 AHiwrtMte«(aj)TteTcn 10-9-4 — DaMey Hart p) 84 

150 ffi4^MsWMartta(14W*r»*mJ-M J Flats* 82 

W04) 0601H) Lot* Wart CMfcg (M) B Mitewn 5-8-3 L Baton* - 

T7(16) 5(001 Mopm Aodta (SPA) (7)1*5 GRn 5-8-3 .___ — A Matey 80 

18(19 3IHSI Orlte (19) (0 Enrico lute 5-6-1 toe -flakier 78 

1907) 3300-4 Bates (22) JBaSwl 5-7-1 2 B Muter © 82 

210) (MOW TMmTcteW PM D Mates 3-7-10 S Money* 78 

■ B ug 8-1 Sratey fr*n Cater, IMaoen tala. Whan. 10-1 Stey taa. Tc»*n. Gyrecrw Pwroere. rctaacn 


3 AAW0RTWNGT0N CONDITIONS STAKES 

« AW l m 2f 60yds £5.952 (5 declared) 


Wm AW 1 m 2f 60yds £5.952 (6 declared) 

10 42414- firer M &t) (NlahHsrte 8-9-7 

20) 3-14 RateUBS (38) OTJGosdai 4-9-3 

3(4) 12134- MScteavd (287) 0QU Stott 5-9-0 

4(2) 64233- Pr«p«Btm(2T8){D) T W 5-9-0 

50 55 State (11) RSmpsm 4-9-0 

60 3403-3 tawpsxW (2Q U0 tam 6-8-12 


— K Qatar 84 

..jCante OB 

F lyneh #90 

AMackQ 84 

A Bart — 


r;i:i7-1:»i':ai7-V7.t. qLJ'iXf 


6f £25,1 91 a 7 declared) 

OWED Sap rta Pi ate aaRRFaiay 4-100 J Forte* 8D 

am BOH Bhrt pBmkQqtelmoOwB 90-11 J Md* 78 

09046 ste amuwt HyarpB (CoTJBan 7-9-10 C inter 80 

40(0-0 IMB«Mi(H m TOMccatey 94-10 SBBAaote - 

*3»« W (17) WPMM 7-6-7 HCodvmi 84 

50400 Wtegias^ai (27) H (teas 3-9-6 fl Bqtei 78 

1 4903- Fwmte aapa^Qi) lore tet^aon 5-9-4 D Norm 76 

OOm J^^M(MniSAtoa7-9-0 L MM 88 

61 OOt Sanaa TOM Wwsta 3-6-10 D Britts 0 TC 

a«M8 PrfccalteteffnWMWta *-5-9 Mate Mar 78 

0026-2 Satec^^Wm T 0m 80 

162213 (OWIDmP CM n(Bf)JQAai 5-8-8 D Sanaa, 75 

(SOM yRteEsk(Z«QUmn 5-6-1 1 MMtrit4l98 

133241 TteF^aten^«npuUte5^4 R Rma 00 

03M® HsnaMtetet (H PIT Matter 4-B-3 C tea* 78 

MIS) ftriRawpora®r)toiterM-J Mtoyr 75 

43-106 0* l*0a p$Pnm3-8-i F Hotel 70 

: 6-1 OggL 7-1 SaeHK, 8-1 StpesB AgeL 10-1 Mutest Ry*. DMne Hs-P. M* Em. The 


BMteE 1V10 RoftMaa. 7-2 lUtcobraL 5-1 An Nam. MPns Ox. 16-1 Sesa hspparabfe 


A 4 E DONCASTER EXHIBITION GOITRE HANDICAP 

“*■ 1 vim 41 £ 5,264 (11 declared) 

f{Tl) 51*112- Jmr 025} MR JOxKfcP 5-10-0 J Carte* 88 

2(1H 4)51-5 FtetodUoM 04 BOG Wag 4-9-11 Pad Erktey 84 „ 

30 209«1Jtona^)(Q(D)laitHste 8-9-11 F lyacft 84 IS S 

4(fl 11000 DteaondRa(23)P Karts 4-0-10 MMo 88 Ig n 

5R (OU1- Stete (997) L Ciran 4-9-6 o Drttea 82 4M Q.» 

80 SW« bmmrfc (43) JFanaure 4-9-4 0tentaa»80 5 0 2244-e 

70 130M Bay Of Mtedi (33) D Mom 6-9-2 K Dotty 7S 09 

80 640HrSanaM (112) IhL Steal 00-1 T SUM (7) — J® 2-5* 

90 40001 APB AU (22) (D) WIU 5-9-0 Sapbie BBcteB 78 22 

»(T) 44-000 Zfism Up (223 H Hsman-Sa 4-6-11 ACtek* 80 

n(7) 1-3050 Hroaufflnpi Sftah 5-0-10 Bftflap* 78 

Bafitoy 9-4 tear. 5-1 FtOti 104. 6-1 Stack. 7-1 AT* Ate 8-1 Tjtenor. kiwraaV. 12-1 BaC.'tat 


A ACST JOHN AMBUANCEMADBI STAKES 

*»M*#w5f £3,785 (10 dedared) 


[Trainer watch 


Heroes harfag their first nw ter a neuh a inerlDi lay — Doncasfcr2^0BefcofHearl3,A 
Mutoterri to MPell; 2 SO ImpiM. D f&encft Daristo Mb A M King WJUmb Tamara, J Berry 
bDMctafe. 

Ersobk ZOO p fondrtg to fits A dotation; 5.06 WBa Conquer, R Akstxnt to Uss Gay 
Keteaay. 

Haydodc 3.15 Green Power, J Farsftsw to N Uttmodan, Hi Nod M Canacho to Mss J 
Camacho and TarakL H Gecfi to L GuOreil; 4.40 Abort Board, B Hfle to J ttonaon and JapntoB 
Tea, M Meade toS Bradshaw. 

Hwi iijsluri. 6.40 fqjdaned, S Dorr to T McCarthy. 

Nawloil Abhot R20 Aeent, J L Eyre B) S Goto, Be SsDeJtec, G L Moore to C Pophatn. Ruttatiy 
lady, L Ungo to A Banrn and Seunbens LuCty. Bob Jones to M Pipe: &50 My W Chha, A 
Foster to N thwke and Real's MR J NetOe to B UemByn; 820 Mr Bean, P Morgan to B 
Llewelyn. 

Wnaston 225 Si Heny togwt. D HugftOB to RBudfcc 255 Antirclus, J Hanti to H Sta^rson 
and Fariijw Rose. Mrs L tochanb to T George; 4.05 lUdotos, R Aha to M Shacqant 4^5 Bon 
Lode, J Smote to RSafunge and HMBShtok& MfUteni to TMcSmit 5.40 Secret Some, P 
Coti a K Morgan 


“MW5I £3,785 (10 dedared) 

10 lAreMBte—eHJti— 4 -9-7 J fteteq — 

2(7) Q32Ete«MK1BPteten3-M JCanOMBO 

‘ 3 MeHas (?N L COM 3-9-0 ACM 82 

40 32^»Aflteto(iqGWntenl3-fr4 L tarter 75 

5(1) 4B3BB mtaa P) n Rnrttl XJUO KHHtim 78 

anm 08BteiCspMft9J6Swf>{Sn*ie3-3-9 IMm — 

70 5 Jan*»fS)R Sues 3-8-9 D Barton M 

■fl MB-3 Nd*C*6Ks(Q)JBeM3-S-9 •- Pari Edttey 86 

• W 0422 3 &ViBsekAp8(Z7)RSDta1in3-M — — A MKkay 88 

W0 WntemoOTtesHCcCngnOje 3-6-9 K B Marks — 

BvAte; 4-1 East 9-2 Mdte 9-7 izsnta £-1 P& Duka. 7-1 Hts'i ftrir tea. te 

Dion 


C A/kTATTBMAM CORNS FfiiK’ HANDICAP 

W1AV6I £3.550 (10 declared) 

IB 00-202 Bk* In Lore (12) PJCCyai 4-10-0 K Darky 82 

2fl 30900 Stey BBS (43)(D)Ctti 49-10 HTettdt 78 

3fl omoo Detan LynCU) to)T man 5-9-6 ACM — 

40 MTO5 Moacte (21) WfcJFtanfcn 4-9-5 0 PBntoBO 

SP1 000302 hntDlteMrhOtqsUcCoutfi-B-il Dtaitm* 82 

SS J™“aMteMm6rtohdB4-94__ HaTtefir 78 

7« 09500 SwteBettte (IS) Kate 4-9-3 — ■ Ftstov 70 

6(1fl 0090B Iten To Tango (10 6 M Hire 5-8-3 j Carte BO 

90 090H Deotete (15) [D)PF)TEasfcfU( 6-9-1 R Btafea ffl 84 

180 591002 fevEtep (S)(D) Wattete 5-7-13 C Cogs (7) 78 

BMBqt 4-1 Drmaega. 5-1 tes h T1 b Rate. 6-1 Bril h In*. MUM. Tine To IMmol 9-1 Star San. Be 
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Oins Hawkins sees Aidan O’Brien’s Irish raider bounce back to form in the fillies’ Classic at Epsom yesterday 

Shahtoush answers Kinane’s calls 


HORS 

Written by those ui the know 


S hahtoush paid a 

big compliment to 
Cape Verdi, her 1.000 
Guineas conqueror, 
when winning the Vodafone 
Oaks for the irresistible 
stable of Aidan 03rien at 
Epsom yesterday. 

Cape Verdi had beaten 
Shahtoush by five ten pin s at 
Newmarket, but that form 
was largely ignored by punt- 
ers and on Wednesday the 
Irish filly stood at 33-1. 

Value-seekers moved in to 
shorten that to 12-1 but the 
worry was that after Newmar- 
ket Shahtoush had been well 
beaten In the Irish Guineas, a 
defeat put down to firm 
ground by jockey Mick Kin- ; 
ane, who explained that he ' 
eased her once her chance I 
bad gone at The Curragh. 

There was no question of 
easing off yesterday as Shah- 
toush came to join battle with 
Bahr a furlong out. She found 
plenty under pressure to pre- 
vail by three-quarters or a 
length, with the non-staying 
Midnight Line six lengths 
away third. 

■"The plan was to drop her 
out and let her settle," said 
Kinane. "She was always 
travelling sweetly and she 
must have given Frankie a 
hell of a shock when we went 
by — he thought he had them 
ah covered." 

Dettori certainly looked 
confident two furlongs out as 
he sat waiting to press the 
button on Bahr, having 
allowed Midnight Line to lead 
on sufferance. But when the 
time came to go the Godol- 
phin filly could not match 
Shahtoush's finishing kick. 

There has been criticism of 
Dettori this season for not 
being a hungry fighter and 
with hindsight he might have 
kicked a little earlier here. 

So O’Brien and the John 
Magnier syndicate won their 
second Classic of the season 
following King Of Kings in 
the 2,000 Guineas, but you 
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Epsom sorts . . . Mick Kinane comes late and fast on Shahtoush (left) to beat Bahr in yesterday's Oaks 

would hardly think so to see “But we are lucky to have a If so U will be interesting to thrilling styl 
their unsmiling faces after- man like Aidan. His head is see what tactics are used. a tremendou 
wards. Maybe they were too still the same size and always Midnight Line, backed grey who fhi 
busy with their mental will be. It's that which en- down to favourite, disap- hill and loa 
calculators. dears him to everyone. It is a pointed Henry Cecil and will chance at Tai 

Magnier makes no secret pleasure to work with him." now be dropped back to a “He just ti 

that racing is primarily busi- Simon Crisford, of Godol- mile and a quarter. hit the rlsln 

ness. "This is what the game phin, had no complaints In the Coronation Cup Sil- Eddery. "It v 
is all about, winning the about the way Bahr was rid- ver Patriarch made a non- ing as last ye 
Group Ones with your horses den and expects the filly to go sense of any notions that he he flew but 
as two-year-olds and the Clas- for the Irish Oaks where she lacked accleration when up." 
sics at three.” he said. could meet the winner again, swooping to beat Swain In John Dunl 


PHOTOGRAPH' JULIAN HERBERT ALLSPORT 


ver Patriarch at Ascot's King 
George and the Arc, races 
that now look within the com- 
pass of this tough, courageous 
horse who had previously 
given the impression of need- 
ing more than a mile and a 
hair. On a more orthodox 
track he is going to take some 
beating, though he clearly 
needs lime to find bis 
rhythm. 


LAMBOURN trainer Kevin 
McAuliffe provided one of 
the biggest shocks seen at 
Royal Ascot in recent years 
when producing Tippitt 
Boy to win lost season's 
Norfolk Stakes at 33-1. 

Among the speediest of 

the stable’s current crop of 

juveniles is the College 
Chapel colt Rlverdance. 

Whether he proves to be 
Royal Ascot material only 
time will tell, but 
Rlverdance Is expected to 
go very close on his next 
start following a highly 
promising debut run 
behind Kaamen at 
Newbury. 

Back on song 

Peter Chapple-Hyam has 
pencilled in the 
Bally maco 11 Stud Stakes at 
Newbury next Thursday for 
Charroux, who is back on 
song, having missed her 
intended engagement in the 
Cheshire Oaks. 

Charroux got stuck in the 
mud when a beaten 
favourite at Sandown In 
April, but on home form 
will leave that effort a long 
way behind when she 
encounters better ground. 

Tamarisk put himself 
bang on target for the Cork 
And Orrery Stakes at Royal 
Ascot with a fluent win 
over six furlongs at 
Lingfield last weekend. The 
colt took time to recover 
from his exertions In the 
2,000 Guineas and should 
come on again for his 
Lingfield ran. 

Charlton will unleash a 
decent two-year-old any day 
now in the shape of 
Forante. We gather she 
could be a bit special. 

Liabilities 

After Walter Swinburn bad 
won on Brandon Jack and 
Caribbean Monarch at 
Windsor on Monday night, 
bookmakers faced hefty 
treble liabilities on the 
jockey's last-race ride. 

Kara si, and the Michael 
Stoute-trained three-year- 
old was sent off a false 
favourite — 13-8 in a 25- 
runner field. 


Karasi could o nly finish 
fourth behind Cloak Of 
Darkness. That is probably 
as good as he is, but the 
runner who set tongues 
wagging was eighth-placed 
Vrin. the second suing of 
Luca Cumani, who saddled 
Creon to take third. 

Friendless in the market, 
bnt the pick of the paddock, 
Vrln stayed on nicely in the 
closing stages and stable 
insiders confirm he is 
worth keeping an eye on. 

Incidentally. U Cavaliere, 
favourably mentioned here 
a fortnight ago, has since 
left the Cumani yard to Join 
Mary Revel ey's stable. He 
can prove a useful addition 
to arguably the best dual- 
purpose outfit in the 
country. 

John Gosden's horses 
seem to be taking an age to 
find any sort of form this 
season. When they do, look 
oat for the three-year-old 
Cadette. We hear highly 
encouraging reports of this 
unraced Arazi colt. 

Return to form 

No Warning made no 
mistake when romping 
borne by eight lengths at 
Wolverhampton last week, 
signalling the return to 
form of Sir Mark Prescott’s 
team. He looks smart, bnt 
we understand stable 
companion Hyphen could 
be even better. 

Chris Wall has his team 
in good form. The 
Newmarket trainer has yet 
to win a race with Face-Off. 
but that could all change at 
Salisbury next Wednesday. 
This filly has benefited 
from her recent pipe-opener 
at Newbury. 

After the dust has settled 
on today’s Derby, don’t 
overlook Bintang In the 
following race at Epsom, 
the Vodafone Surrey 
Stakes. We understand this 
colt has really pleased the 
Godolphln team since 
finishin g fifth in the 
German 2,000 Guineas. 

Saturday special 

FABLED LIGHT 
(4.15 Doncaster) 


Newmarket tonight 


Worcester National Hunt programme 


II Results 


Sweet Cissatn 

Sweet CtaaatiK 

Serfs SW 

Barfs Bifl 

Royal Anthem 

Royal Anthem 


7« M Oy Far FrtadMfflj Puree M.. NB« 

BO GnyMkMKButeB-6 ■ total 0 

Sim 4 NriltalcA (32) J Banks 8-6 I MM 0 

Win COX' Sn*Jn»*flO)f HwrdigS-6 S Mm 

t1(in CC ItuMlwt MH> [38| JKM Etay B-6 DVMa 

Bettor 11-4 Ms G*. 4-1 l3mdial8-2l£hBi Anon.B-ICr» fiMttw. 


7 OR3Y0 STAKES 

£12,13 





I#wlm2f £12,135 (5 declared) I aiVT I 

1 TtobM (204) L Curort 3-1 »» MM R 

1C0-(I0 HMHMlUMtiqns&aMB-i; JaHwr M 

4146- D*iratao{Z24)(BF)U State 8-1 2 M J Um SB 

1 B0|riMbaa(2l)|D)HCta*»-l?.- KMnMO 

512-M H IBM 84 

5-4 RayS Antom. 2-1 KtoMpm. Mean 


Q ACHLUES* HANDICAP 3Y0 

OaVw# 7I£8.025 (14 declared) 


Oiww 7i£8,025 (14 declared) I OIVT I 

in «aa r»nrt«(i)WJifrro-r — jwhwt m 

331UO CMpMflM (2*1) MJnt 9-6 .. .. _MMHm B2 

atm 5W-*2 W*SwitlJ>RHwem3-5 * Mtfw* » 

4W 2G10-3 UatateCtMdi (21) Jlsto 3-1 S Staten SO 

Bill) 34-4 «M(22)(Bf)HSta»9-0- SISMBrnM 

8(12) 06D- ftwlMi (22g J Goto 9-0 «M » 

7(6) 04300 Sadi {120 ) CDkjp 9-0 . IMB R 

8(9) 0-Z3 Wortk IDs Start (U)MrinpHiEB-l? ... .. D BfRi 71 

■no 0-0043 lacM0MB)(BHEMttln&-1I 0 Huron* (0 M 

IS (7) 400-00 MmraBHHbmlM ... M Eddery 78 

1114} 064IMtofctayMGMftg»-2 - — * (km BD 

Up) M W TpnH (10) 0 itonte 0-0 - D VDMBBM 75 

tsin GWJOO OnKMnS!)PIHW)«l7-l3 JIM 84 

M(U 40601 IfcttdtoW^m) (0)0 Ftert Dae 7-12 8toiWt 
Mta* 4-1 mua. snmr. 7-1 Carartn. B-i Mawwttufc, Condon. 



MBac 7-1 Xn «m. »-i 14MSS. 9-1 tata&m. aww taw 


SaiiNfi STAKES 3Y0 

im £3,915 fli declared) 


O f\K. 3YO MAIDEN STAKES 

1 m 2J £4,464 (1 1 deda 


9iwwlm2f£4,464{ll declared) 

IN danaMBMHWiMSIugS-M 0 IMod — 

2(7| 00 My7ma(7)5CIMbn8-11 A Hcflom — 

30) 0 LMM>Lady(l4)BIMxT) 9-M ... J SHgl — 

40 Sure* PntrL CurortO- IT 0 Yatna (7) — 

s| 22 5 

sff a jss*rar?i i ^T*MfB-s 

Ba SnMMHCaiS-ll ■ 1RB — 

W« 0 SUrtwt(«|PUH4a6-1I S.SndM - 

Tlfl IMMliUJnBS-il P Mmm — 

BHS9b: 6-4 S*« ntapBOdK. 9-4 SbMwn. 8-1 9«xr. 10-1 SoA. 


Newton Abbot (N.H.) tonight 



(CrJ ftn f af nflB PH HTjeaHteitt 7-11-5. C Unde B0 

A0- &tffrt(2S|HCa*Mi8-n-5 8 Pome 63 

M llr J D Hoore (7) — 

aw- One Mnrom« CD !MS£oiai M7-4 0 F RfM Q 870 

217- SiMkie PC) n jnran Hcojitr &-U-5 DMUatarHH 

8fi*iMltata(l2)0Enr«BB 7-IJ-5 ■ hinn 75 

V- AaanMiPhFH)l£»V 'A«an6B-n-0 S Kuty W 77 

B^rJnw — 

C£jf° Hy SUettod (141) UEStl»c> Cr-11-0 J ■ Ema** B7 

4ff>MMbeT8ags(n)UKU.1cBS-1l-a C S]*M SB 

PCS' imaP)Ci..rte 4-13-13 — Btahn* 6a 

KcA U«J»itocT?33)J2>JfW]-i-lB-a V SWMr It 


BMag: 3-t ^saie 4-; iVJaa RM. 1 3-2 Foira Fuse. One Un Hno. 7- 1 Uaan Lir». 1 6-1 BeajL Cash 
On Oeoart ’ J .r-.-, An>ecn Pc. Cna a s ts bi. Hr B&OMd. imm Tango. Lun 


4 0EBUSS BATE MAIDBI HURDLE (Div 2) 

■ll>5#2rn 4! EJ-,705 (13 dedared) 


UM#2rn 4! ££-,7C5 (13 declared) 

4u*nm BJnxJif f22)A Gam* 6-11-5 

3- Bob Lock (T353) S Sew 8-1 1-5 

CCC7- BMM(35)At'-Ti5-11-5 

'.ti SMit Arttar |9) a Swa >:-ii-5 

M SZESgS8Mtur(2I)hertlpnas5-11-5 . 

iy lare-eroom fi62) i tlxm 5-11-5 

!C7iV »SleSn*oHS4llUiHOT.6-ll-S 

2115 WO*BBn»«|29)fiPfite 7-11-5 

57405- B l»» Ln«4 17) P GTW g-1 1-0 _ 

Own Sport '-11-0 - - - - 

M.? (UeWlAaiwJBSlUeoteB £—11-0 

i. 1 Atf Boner (35) JCrSm 4-10-13 

Ml PI (87)lfe7HJ4aBE 4-10-13 ... 

ifcaew =-r 3 m low*, b-i qubv. 


BUtto. fen L.-J. fja* i .Vi 6 3rar. Damn Sian. RacM Lease, tm Gum. 


A ScMa (7) — 

ZtrSA m 

H ShanaS 72 

■ 0 - 

J Hoard (3) - 

— All Dm — 

S Cum 77 

- S Dm* ffl 71 

8 FnMn — 

T Oawrtw — 

Nr H RUEMH (7) — 

S Mr (5) *90 

, MB-Angan. Whtt Smote. 12-1 Uum 



JC ^AGROOEY STANDARD OPEN NATIONAL HUNT FLAT 

5JrTV2iTi £1,434 122 declared) 


k/2m £1,434 (22 declared) 
l Wa3HtM(a)(D)P Bmo*-ll-6 . 
0- fcnrtAM»{17)»fw5-1l-4 . 

Ben Mir : Um 6-iw _ . .. 
0- OmkCkM (17) 001«C- 11-4 . 


.71. 


2m it £2,107 (18 declared} 


auBMTanpM Rasas®* 

Woodstock wandgrer m«MxkV**tnr 

EVENING NOVICE HURDUE 

2 m if £2,435 (9 declared) 


LMran 4-10-0 m A 


CPatonS-10-12 —.A 



Britov 15-8 Nn Mm 3-1 T» For Mto. 7-3 


Baflkv 9-8 ksaL Bm Dfcnte 6-1 Ha smcJe. 13-2 La Grand Ganr. 7-1 SMtng Hood. 8-1 Dragcn ten. 


A AC BUSS GATE MAIDBi HURDLE (ON!) 

“ftow 5# 2m 41 £2,705 (14 declared) 

1 (WPS B^MTCgarr 7-11-5 -_1J Buntof - 

2 00- CuhOaDaaaa4pagnFexock6-ll-5 X tepam ffl — 


4 Li- OmkCkM ( 17)0 0l«fc- 11-4 tTSWkn 

5 Donor HKHod lAjnnn 5-11-4 — I DKao 

8 DsnteSHal'SJV EidS-ll-t S Pmttt (71 

7 .7 W- jDSHteH»e(5«P SlIWE 6-11-4 J Haro* b) 

8 WatoLlr,' WEnj-ll-4 J SUM 

9 0- lard testa pa) G &4Sig5-i 1-4 . spin 

U &MlnsFnM 7 Lfcttmn 5-11-4 s Onach P) 

« BHndBOEfewnB-lO-U M Ban 

12 4 BtmMmro«d=n4-l&-lJ B fnbn 

13 0- BiS«ndS»r(n3|H'J3w 5-10-13 BPBM8 

14 BtorCkeSain . (rzzo 4-10-12 Nr J Gronidi 

15 C&actkfLm j la dfcrb- 10-13. » S Sfeona (7) 

IB beta lea J 4-14-1.’ - EMWO) 

17 ’> lMBrtP*mo**(121" ll, 4»wvS-l<M3 c logu 

18 Seem Sm* k lArcsi 4-10-13 A S SnUl 

IB fr SnMltaoiB»>mK Bnrtjssa 4-10-13 H Hanw H 

a 40 TM Hcpper (47). ' ytr. 4- l p-13 . D Bum 

21 HaOahy Btomd I. ftrdpnan &-1C*-13 J A bmH I 

22 ABtnmlaiwVjsPWMfc 4-10-9 J Gotfetefn ffi) 

B rtbv 9-4 TLasaj Cnu Liaoeod. 8-1 Ah» s Amt. Sena Scuce. 10-1 Dsjtta SaL Banjo HO. 


Wolverhampton (A-W.) tonight 



SCBsa»8flBNpB?Kt!toW L Ctonnefc 13 

6<U Wtd BltoeRWitteadB-4 A HcCv* jffi - 

Bomof tM Em, M km ftago. 7-2 ut, MAfe tor, 5-1 Cum Hobo, ft-1 ton Dean 

Q ^#|PET8I REAR BOTH HRTHDAYCaBBRATKM HANDICAP 

OaVviin H 79i * £3,618 (11 dedared) 

1UI 711CBNd(7aiSs4&nata*5-1£M) SIMM E 


Britor5-1 Bonttw»6-1 »Nflnfl«.7-» PWOlJ 


Bohg; SardanL * Dono(B3 DBnkers. 

Draw: No attwrUEga. 

BMorod flat ttac 9.D0 Sound’s Acs. Vtaawt Nona 
RgirBa h brackets anar toa's name denote days shea ter outing 


Zft 201i TriMaaBNl (7)CTNLCttdBiLr-0-1? TGNcUoddB 

3* 013.IQWNdVi8«(raE(a:M-fl JOScUh (3) 

4fl iC^OmiBo{7)#)lflsNUa!aJeT3-B-7 Pmtotoffl*i 

50 310151 Bnopp](CtA?EaE4-J-G ~.J F Epa 


50 310151 Bnopi (H) «;T) P Else 4-3-0 „JF^a 

80 1U Hoodoo* |78) (ClJ^r^ 3-9-2 S HflMfl (I) 

7(71 I2HM ltan»MSMCTia))HHoliaK«IJ-B-10 AHetoiwn 

■Q L^GIO Ua Daw (in 0-8-8 A riadaqi 

Bllffl 152-00 8apsfcrta(qm , «mj4-6-r ____Fb«0 

K)(El 26®m CMMlWSaW B MnU © 

11(11) 4T4520ARM«WIBi©WmPH=Sn>A-l L Oamefc 

7-2 MOM .'^t 3-1 ftsd 7-T 1JBRI BUS. Dwatt Grant B-l DafllfU, HNM3R& Shek 


2ni Bf £2,456 (15d8CHfWJ) 


- j hi«m (3) * 

GSMdnn* - 


0 OA HAimCIUSE egy 

0*fcU2m 110yds £3.566 (14 dedarecD SKY 

1 ' ROW- toBHMWWPWttlMMp^lkA W^r g) 4 

2 31234- Baor Bop^inNtknieraBi 1 l-Tf-10 - ■ A Fsgmll 


tffiBaEUKS%7£S 

4R» Nr Bon P) BMLfciHl)ll8-10-12 * 

54220- MiiJiiJqitlfcDlMra „ _ .. . 
12-TO-ii n.wNbv 


7 0571 P- SfNNBnMadaqm P EetteWM - « Mwg 

8 P2221- TM**i ( uTk B& op 7-10-' B 

■ 0404- MManf^lti^64(HI IMfW 

a 3*1 «. Fir Entt^nBOBltan 0-10-0 4 A HetoW 

11 54W Gritti(U} (0|^ Saws 13-10-0 -,S 

12 3PTPP- iriM uni (B IB H IAMBS 8H0-0 A DMtoB P) 


11 54W8- GtobhKQ BBS cmb 13-10-0 ------ 

12 3PTPP- toB»aT«i!ft3WHlAMBSB-10-(l A On 

U 20330 AariMDoaMttnBlMiB 

ID-ID-0 — s 

14 444PO HuBOMHtaCTCHBnaer 

. 10-10-0 mh a b 

Brittv4-1 MtoTaBih.5-10Mf DB. 7-1 ftwto.SNM Jain. 



MAR1WGALE FflUES’ SaUNG STAKES 2YD 

5J £1,725(8 declared) 


7 0 A SADDLE CLAIMING STAKES 

■O V7f £2,070 <B declared) 

lty) Tnom llNai Hanniii ffl (Tn) r Tnr 11 H . A Mritottv W* B4 

20 «12WamnpePBPflNI»lef&-M — — - B— BAnw a 

30 4T1263 MAMONpqRHMshead 7-9-1 F LjrochroSO 

40 oawa rtowil fan (38) Wltortw 5-8-13 A HcfinAt p) — 

l(n 26-102 ANMMnr(1B(BGU£af18-8-13 — - D Boitm 82 

■0 00-206 FeritfiMlar ffl MVfelnB 5-8-11 - SIMM 75 

7(7) 55(000 OmltoBBiN (28) N UhnM 4^-8 T fi Wa# 78 

80 00-350 CBInl pj) BWIng 3-8-5 T Spate — 

to Beg 9-4 tatoi Sputtni 5-7 BoD ACUSL 7-? Hakonnv. 6-1 Bfc toe. 12-1 htote. 



- A HeCertby (3)* B4 

— - Pmi kitoeoB a 

F Lynch aw 

A Howto p) - 

„ . .. _ B Hentne 82 


kettoa: w U«sw3 Bit l-i taft toxat. 5-1 lah Calm. 6-1 Sunft to 7-1 <fei Smto 



EPSOM 

2.10 {ary i, um anoharad, m j 
Kinane d M): 2 , IkOmaam Onttey (3-1); 8, 
Me A atom (11-21. 11-4 lav Rad Delir- 
ium 7 ran as. 2. (A JarvMI Tale: n7.Hr. 
E4A0.CT.90 Dual F:C26S0.CSF:C33.fl7. NFL 
KalWWA 

A4S0M « 10yd»)j 1, SILVER PJSTRK 
ARCH, Pat Eddery (7-21. 2, Smmte (Even* 
Fnwl; X N »A||I» (10-1). 7 ran tX. nh. (J 
Dunlopl Tote: C3 40; El. TO. Cl .40 Dual F: 
n BO. CSF: ES.BS 

3JO (7f> 1, APACHE RED, K Fallon [7-2 
Uk): 2, BadM Pride (12-1): 3, tnietaiTor 
112-1): A, <Urt of Odd (lO-i). 17 ran Hd. X. 
(D EJsvrorth) Tola; 13 BO Cl JO. C4.70. OJO. 
C2.40 Dual F- ESA20 Trio: C322.20-CSF: 
(3B3C. Tr lease C442 7& 

4LOO(1u4f lOydap 1, SHAHTOUSH, M 
J Ktnnne (12-1). 2. Mv (5-2); 3. — M UM 
Une (9-4 tavl. Bran *.6. (A CBrlen) Tow 
C9JB: Ei .70. El .80, El 40. Dual F: EiBBO 
CSF:E3835. 

4AO(1b IIAvdsp t,PHtUSTAR. K Fal- 
lon (7-1): 2, Secret Spring (12-1); 3, Gee 
See Dream (1B-2|. 11-1 lav Star Talent 14 
ran X. and IK Burke) Tow £8.70; C2.30, 
C4.00. C2-30. Dual R £27.10. Trfa' CB3S0. 
CSF: E77^2. Trlcast £818.40. NR: Sweet 
Wtllwtmlna. 

0.10 flm lllydik 1, UUJ CUURf, T 
Spralte C25-l(. Z. Jln a t y afa [1P-l). 3. Anna 
(8-1). 1H tav Woodand Melody. B ran IS. 
IX. [D Elawortt) Tote: 13880: OM. C2.40. 
dm Dual Forecast £281.70 CSF; E228.S2. 
A.40 (Ibi 21 IByds): 1, DOWER HOUSE. 
W Ryan (14-1); 2, Manaa Men 120-1); 3, 
Moratorim (5-1). B-2 lav Benevanius. 11 
ran Hd. hd. (W Janas) Tote: CIS. 70 £3.80. 
E320. 0 4WL Dual F. C2!a60. Trio- Cl 210 JO 
CSF: C944.14. Tncast El .450 08 


QUADPUTl E168.00. 

MCKPOn Not nor Pool of 03.40LS8 
car nod forward lo Epsom today. 

CATTBHCK 

3-30 (S*> t, MY* LAKE, J Carroll (5-S). 
X BUeil Per* (B-11 lav); 3, Sean 
Cmdcer (15-21. 5 ran IX 6. (M Chan non) 
Tote: £450: £120. Cl JO. Dual F: £120 CSF: 
E4-30 

XOS «n 6f 7 7Syib)i 1. GOOD HAND, J 
Fortune 111-e 1av|: 2, Bmtean l6-4); 3, 
■My P e eper (8-1) 10 ran ISC 10. (S 
KemnrcB) T«B. 1220: 020. £1.40. El -60. 
Dual Forecast El JO. Trio- C4.ia CS=:C3KL 
8L40 (M 212yda> 1, PKUSON, T WUIIams 
12-1 lav): X Bn Hee ir fc Bay (11-El; 3, 
SMbh Way* 1 13-El. 11 ran Nh. 1. (D 
Barker) Tote. £350: ft. 10. £3.00. E250. Dual 
F- COSO- Trio: E10JS0. CSF: Ell 44 Trfcoat 
nm 

4.1B (In 31 214yds)i 1. HOUSE OP 
PHEAA8E. K Barley (3-1 taw): «. Sena r - 
MB Special (11-21: S, Hkfag Raoe (13-1). 
10 ran X. hd- |G Uoorel Tom E380: Cl. 40, 
£2 40, £6 60 Dual F: (22.10. Trio- £5610. 
CSF: C20.42. Trlcast Cl 70 66. NR: Quezon 
City. 

4UBO tent 1, PENNILESS. Kim TlnUOr 
(20-1): 2. Dan Patrol (20-1); 3, HoMe 
Patriot |30-i) 10-1 1 lav Princess Natalie. 8 
ran x NL (N Tinkler) Tola: £19.00; £220. 
CB.90. £4.70. Dual F: E194 ID. Trio: C1B1.70. 
CSF: C390 29. Trlcast £7. 189 l 28. 
us rrm 1, FRISKY LADY, S FlTOMunore 
(4-1); 2, OteTo Qo (5-1). a, Ktasa Cheek 
(11—1). Evens lav Critical Air. Gran Ik l.fT 
Esasortjy) Tote. C4.80: ES.10. Cl .40 Dual F: 
C8mCSF:C19» 

PLACWWi £5*3-70. 

QUADPOTiC4eOJ0. 

SOUTHWELL 

r-M (1m> 1, HUNT HtLU G Duff low 
(11-10 lav), a. Mm All Alone (8-1); 3, 
Bank 0« Hfcn O-l). 16 ran L TL (Sir Mark 
PrescoKV Toro: £1.70; El. OB. £2-90. £*50. 
Duo] F; C19J0. Trio: £77 JD CSF: £10.49. 
Trtcast C62JH. MB: Zuryal. 

1W (am* 1. MrintWOi Ugrun Dwyer 
(5-1); 2, Ntetor Aapeata (S-5J; 3, NBdtate 
Star (20-1). 8-4 lav Joraab. 10 ran JL S. (M 
Pipe) ToLbEBW. Q.00. C1.10. E2.KL Dual R 
£930 Trio. £8430. CSF: £1575. NR: 
lapparuwr. 

a-*» (iw* 1, HOLY SMOKE. R Winston 

0-2F lav); 2, Nteoetehtet no-ma. ■» -NS 
(10-1 L O-Cji tav Dancing Em. 13 ran IX l (J 
Eyial Tote: £4.00; £120. C1.40. £13.40. Dual 
F: £17.70. Tnfr. C81.40. CSF; £43.79 Trleast 
£40838- NFK Rock River. 

MS or* t, m PARADOX R Stedtolnw 
(8-1); 2. gp te M h. U Hamy (25-1); 3, KaAey 
Oeddeea (S-ij. S-BfavThe Uunro'a. 13 ran 
2.Shd [H CowcU) Tats: £10.80, E2. 50. C11. 50. 
C2.ea Dual Foroosc CS25J0. Trie: Cl 5330. 
CSF: Cl 03 -67. Trtcasc E1£3l.£2. fft Bbiiio- 
bottxiflh Boy. Rock Island Una. Young 
Ua2aad. 

X3B (Wh 1, LADY PDMATT,P P ktur- 
phy (7-2K X Super Stridee (4-11; 3, The 
Dank (8-1). 7-4 (av Habib*. 7 ran 3. X (J 
Moore) Tots: EL6D; C2S0, £3.40. Dual Ft 
E12.7D. CSF: E1&75: 

3-00 (SQ: 1, MOAKlm, A Cuuuuu (7-4 
tav): S, A Mm (1&-iy. a. Rude AandceeDq 
(10-1): 4, Oanm a il EsmHuii (16-1) IS ran 
3. 11.(0 ChapmanlTotecti 30: E1.1D.N.70. 
C2.80. Dual Forecast Cl 2-80. Trio; £15.60. 
CSF: C30.37 Trlcast: C213.96. NR: 
MukarroO. 

PLACSPOTj£3Q1.«) 
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Pall of dash . . . Frankie Dettori and Cape Verdi win the 1000 Guineas while below, Shahtoush (outside) wins Oaks at Epsom photographs: juuanhmsw 


Cape’s fear rain 
and the maiden 


Chris Hawkins on a lone lady whom the 
world’s best will attempt to steer clear of 
the colts and into Derby folklore today 



ORE than 
! £40 million is 
| expected to be 
I bet nationwide 
on today's Vodafone Derby 
at Epsom and most of the 
money will be on Frankie 
Dettori and Cape Verdi. 

The Italian has never won 
the Derby and it is 82 years 
since a Oily triumphed in 
the Classic, whenFifinella 
won a wartime version at 
Newmarket in 1916. In the 
race's 218-year history only 
six fillies have won, but 
only 62 have run. 

Cape Verdi was not origi- 
nally entered but after 
she cantered to victory in 
the 1,000 Guineas her 
owners. Sheikh Maktoum 
and Sheikh Mohammed, 
stumped up £76,000 to 
“supplement” her — that is, 
bought into the race at the 
eleventh hour. To bypass 
the Oaks, the traditional 
Epsom Classic for members 
of her sex, and pit her 
against the colts is a bold 
move but her trainer Saeed 
bin Suroor believes she Is a 
racing machine. 

“She’s a professional and 
has class so why not accept 
the challenge and take on 


the colts?" said Sheikh 
Mohammed, adding in his 
best English sporting lingo 
that he would be “over the 
moon" if sbe won. Only one 
filly, Tagalie in 1912, has 
won the one-mile 1.000 
Guineas and then the Derby 
over an extra four fhrlongs, 
baton breeding Cape Verdi 
should be suited to the 
longer distance. 

Dettori believes she will 
stay: “The way she relaxes 
and then gradually builds 
up her pace makes me think 
she will get the extra dis- 
tance. The biggest danger Is 
the other jockeys. The 
Derby can be rough.” 

Keeping her out of trou- 
ble will be his job but there 
is nothing he can do about 
the weather and any rain 
will damage her chance. 

Cape Verdi will not be 
suited by soft going; her sire 
Caerleon bated It and show- 
ers are forecast for the 
south of England today. 

Rivalling the Maktoum 
family as the dominant 
force in British racing is the 
John Magnler syndicate 
based at Aldan O’Brien's 
Ballydoyle stable in Ire- 
land. O'Brien, 28 but quite 



Dettori ... no Derby wins 


easily conftased for 18, is a 
young genius who won the 
2,000 Guineas with King Of 


This majestic colt is only 
one of three he runs in the 
race. Second Empire and 
Saratoga Springs, fourth in 
the French Derby last Sun- 
day, makeup the Magnler 
strike force. 

There are others with 
chances: Greek Dance, rid- 
den by Walter Swinburn 
fresh from his battle with 
weight and alcohol prob- 
lems. High Rise, Baami and 
Courteous. Altogether 14 
cut-a-dash colts versus one 
dusky maiden. 



Boxing 


Akinwande test positive for hepatitis 


John Rawling in New York on a 
setback for Evander Holyfield 


iVANDER Holyfield' s de- 

l fence of his World Box- 
ling Association and In- 
ternational Boring Federation 
heavyweight titles was thrown 
into doubt last night after his 
challenger Henry Akinwande 
was found to have failed a 
blood test taken in a routine 
pre-fight medical examination. 

The 35-year-old champion 
was about to begin his final 
prefight training session at 
Madison Square Garden when 

the news reached him through 

his attorney Jim Thomas, who 
reported that Akinwande had 
been told that he had the hepa- 
titis virus. It was not immedi- 
ately dear which strain had 
been identified, hut first indi- 
cations were that the fight 
would be called oft 
Holyfield was In typically 
phlegmatic mood, and went 
thr ough his foil work-out rou- 


tine before answering ques- 
tions. "It's disappoint^” be 
said with a masterly display of 
understatement, “to train 13 
weeks and prepare yourself 
for a fight, and the day before 
this happens. It's a different 
thing when it's a week or two. 

“Things happen in boxing, 
and you have tio roll with the 
punches." 

Holyfleltfs career can never 
be said to have been duIL In 
1993, on his way to victory 
over Riddick Bowe, the fight 
was interrupted when a man 
driving a powered parachute 
crashed into the ling and 
caused a 20-minute delay. 
Then, last year, Mike Tyson 
was disqualified after biting 
his ears. 

The prospect of a Holyfidd- 
AMnwande meeting have not 
exactly set New York alight 
With the promo ter Don King 


asking between $100 and $1,000 
for tickets, sales have been 
slow. Yesterday only around 
7,000 of the 17,000 seats had 
been sold. 

For Akinwande, pulling out 
of the fight would cost him 

$2,5 millio n (£1.6 million) and 
the chance to erase from the 
memory his shabby disqualifi- 
cation against Lennox Lewis 
when they contested the World 
Boxing Council's title last 
July. 

Whether or not the virus 
would merely cause a post- 
ponement or may threaten 
Akinwande’s career needs 
medical clarification. The 
more virulent B, C, apd D 
strains of the hepatitis virus 
could end a career, while the 
milder A strain for which Ray 
Mercer also tested positive 
would be a setback from which 
an athlete could recover. 

Holyfield is due -to make a 
mandatory EBF title defence 
against another American 
heavyweight Vaughn Bean in 
his next fight but the clam- 


our began immediately for 
him to move towards the con- 
test fens want, a unification 
match with Lewis. 

Lewis is due to make a 
WBC title defence against the 
Croatian Zelko Mavrovic, 
with the fight likely in 
September. But logic suggests 
Mavrovic and Bean may be 
paid to step aside, with the 
fighters rather than the gov- 
erning bodies demanding the 
fight toe world wants to see. 

Holyfield remains adamant 
be wants Lewis. “Hopefully it 
can happen. I always look for 
the best regardless of what 
takes place. I am in shape and 
I could take it now. I believe I 
can take anyone in the 
world." Jokingly he added: “I 
feel I would have beaten 
Akinwande anyway, I should 
get the money [he has lost at 
least $10 million from the 
likely postponement] but 
that's the way it is." 

Akinwande is understood 
to have undergone a second 
blood test, and a press confer- 


ence was due to be held late 
last night to announce 
whether or no t the bin, which 
includes a WBA middle- 
weight title match which 
would see 46-year -old Robert 
Duran challenge William 
Joppy, can go ahead. 

For the promoter Don King 
it Is another damaging blow. 
He has been conspicuous by 
his absence this week as he 
continues to defend a fraud 
indictment in a Manhattan 
court and he is soon to be 
locked in a legal wrangle with 
the former champion Mike 
Tyson, who is claiming 

$100 million in lost warnings 

King's principal American 
rival Bob Arum has already 
sold 60,000 tickets for Oscar 
de la Hoya’s WBC world wel- 
terweight title defence 
against Patrick Charpentler 
of France next week in El 
Paso. Unless Holyfield 
Lewis can be made soon. 
King’s grip and dominance of 
the heavyweight glamour div- 
ision could be gone. 
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Our Father in 


heaven? Well, 


over the 


moon at least 


THIS SPORTING 



I T IS often said that football 

is like a religion. These 
days same people deariy 
see that as an understate- 
ment — the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Dr George Carey, 
for one. Dr Carey is a football 
fan 1 though clearly not one of 
the mad. obsessive start who 
sell their dog to a glue factory 
to raise cash for a pair of fluffy 
slippers shaped like Ryan 
Giggs and earn a starring role 
in a television documentary in 
the process. 

Unlike so many supporters. 
Dr Carey has a sense of pro- 
portion. To prove this he 
recently gave a sermon in 
which he suggested that, to 
many modern Britons, foot- 
ball is no longer simply like a 
religion. Nowadays it is a reli- 
gion, or at 


He should simply incorpo- 
rate popular elements of the 

football religion into Chris- 
tianity, much as his predeces- 
sors did with pagan customs 

such as Christmas, harvest 
festival and coffee mornings 
with those little biscuits with 
pink icingand hales in the 
middle. 

As someone whose only con- 
tact with formal religicai came 
through the Society of Friends 
(the Quakers’ core values of 
simplicity, social concern and 
chocolate remain close to my 
heart) I am, it most be saW, no 
expert on ecclesiastical mat- 
ters, but perhaps the Arch- 
bishop might start by replac- 
ing the pulpit with a dug-out. 

Apart from that, he should 
setup a chain of superstores 

selling replica vestments 
(with an alternative style for 
away services). He should 
ditch the old-style parish 
newsletter in favour of a 
glossy magazine In which 
leading churchmen tell us 
their favourite pre-evensong 
meal (“Chicken breast and 
pasta”), the worst thing about 
being an archdeacon ("Get- 
ting injured”) and the Spice 
Girl whom they'd most like to 
be with on a desert island (“I 
hope Becksy isn’t reading 
this . . -"). 


self-sacrifice, discipline and \ 
worship of Saint Garyfoe - ■ 
Good Example To Kids Up 
Ami Down The Country. 

Disaffected youth have 
drifted off and, begun dabbling 
with so-called New Age 
sports. This is a worry. 

Although many elements 
beneath the New Age Sports 
umbrella, such as EriueEb’a 
Personal Growth Encounter ' 
Group, Locating the Inns’ 
Child wi to Marcelo Rios, and . 
Eddie Irvine's Psychic M aa- 
sage Tepee, are cJearty well 
inten t .loped and beyond moral 
reproach, others are dearly 
not. 

In recent months footoafi’s 
places of worship have been 
targeted by sinister groups 
whose often -charismatic lead- 
ers prey on the weak, the fee- 
ble and the emotionally vul- 
nerable (insert your own Man 
City joke here). 

There are such cults as the 
Harl Carpenter Movement, a 
Far East End sect whose fol- 
lowers may be seen early in 
toe morningjogglng along the 
Old Kent Road chanting their 
mantra of "Had Carpenter, 
Bari Carpenter, Got Mimey, . 
what a lovely fella", and the ' 
Sallistfdogists, whose way of 
life is based on rhythm, grass 


least a 
substitute 
religion, 
one I 
imag ine 

people 
bring off 
the bench 
in the last 
10 min- 
utes in the 
desperate 
hope that 


and patterned 
knitwear. 

There is the 
BhagwanBeo- 
aud. whose fol- 
lowers spend all 


Perhaps Archbishop Carey 
might start by replacing the — , — 

pulpit with a dug-out and set up leririi the ways of 
a chain of superstores selling 
replica vestments 


hAMIIi 

if will magiraHy rarqiire up an 


equaliser to signal a period of . 
extra-time. A bit like Michael 
Owen. 

Dr Carey said these things 
because he is worried about 


Church of England fixtures. 
Apparently, C of E atten- 
dances have shrank so much 
that other denominations now 
turn upon Sunday mornings 
and taunt toe congregation by 
singing “Come in a taxi, you 
must have come in a taxi". 

Football, Dr Carev feels, is 
part of the problem. 

A personal view is that in- 
stead of fretting, Dr Carey 
should encompass this latest 

phenomenon. 


Vicars (renamed "gaffers”) 
could be encouraged to pref- 
ace each sermon by leading 
the congregation (or “the Font 
end” as it would henceforth be 
known) in a chant celebrating 
the Heavenly Father’s omni- 
presence: “He's here, he's 
here, he’s every-effing-where, 
God Almigh ty, God 
Almighty”. 

I believe such moves would 
be welcomed, not just by the 
Archbishop's church but by 
toe football religion as well. 
For the truth is that football 
too is going through a crisis. It 
seems that many younger sup- 
porters are unable any longer 
to find fulfilment through the 
traditional game with its 


tantricventrflo- 
quOismsothey 
may speak with- 
out moving fodr 
lips in the man- 
ner of their 


leader; and, perhaps most- . 
frightening of all, NBA 
basketball. 

Like the Church of England, 

football must ask how it Is fad- 
ing the youngsters who get in- 
volved with such weird, not (o 
say dangerous, fringe 
"sports". 

Perhaps by joining 
together, these two powerful . 
national institutions could 
provides beacon for lost and 
morally rootless youth. 

Then would the lion lie 
down with the lamb, and 
Christian football supporters 
would join in a celebratory 
chant of “We’re going to - 
heaven, we're going to heaven, 
you're not, you’re not”. 


Guardian 


COLLINS 


Crossword 21 ,294 


A copy of the Collins English Dictionary will be sent 
to the first five correct entries drawn. Entries to The 
Guardian Crossword, P.O. Box 14641, London, EClB 3JX, 
or Fax to 0171 713 4735 by first post on Friday Solution and 
winners in the Guardian on Monday June 15. 


Name 

Address 



Set by Shed 

Across 


9 The Soldier's Tale may be 


10 Dodge lad rehxnrig to the 

Point® 

11 Ravotaingb included ki a 
necessity (7) 

12 Be rude about terrorists' 
protect dotting ft 

13 Attract attention in storm(4) 

14 Ev80nsand'tei»QltligbQK(V9 

15 Hetotovea to embrace young 
Lear ft 


17 “Deep River" brings bird to 
account ft 

19 Trtrar, adept cMchar of angle 
males flflj) 

22 Pine and waste (4) 

23 Antiquated poem received by 
incomplete master craftsman ft 

24 Ben, pursuing advantage, 
reversed element ft 

26 Poles holding court suffer 
vapours (5) 

27 Insult attaining pitch 
darkness's mitigation (3) 



Down 


1 Seat of emotion about to loan 
these out and expire (7,4,4) 

2 Greeting detectives WSrating 
mock pest control (8) 

3 Press taking top off egg (4) 

4 Survivor of fre’s retired and 

gone mad (8) 

5 Make safe and secure, 

P«baps (6) , 

6 WTicked beauty fid of 
wickedness 0} 

7 I need force when mounting an 
expedition© 

B Heir in Aragon? Parent fSps: 

one’s not welcome (7,3,5) 

16 Tory carries margin in vote for 
rancour (8) 

17 He forgets being cast as 
Iceman {8} 

18 Pranoter erf regiiarity having a 
hard time (H) 

20 Daze to musical monologue 
lifting amnesty® 

21 Grungtyhispectar eating duck 


28 Composer's endless rest (4) 
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